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In view of Jesus’ emphasis on brotherly love and his teaching 
of the principle of non-resistance, in the Sermon on the Mount, it 
would seem as if it might fairly have been expected that his fol- 
lowers would condemn war and pronounce it un-Christian. As a 
matter of fact few of them have done so. 

Primitive Christian literature contains no explicit statement 
of the Christian attitude toward war,’ but the account of the 
centurion Cornelius, in Acts, chaps. 10 and 11, seems to show that 
the author of Acts saw no incompatibility between Christianity and 
the profession of arms; and Paul’s words in Rom. 13:1 indicate 
that at least the use of the sword by the constituted authorities for 
the punishment of evildoers was not disapproved by him. Whether 
the principle of submission to rulers enunciated by Paul in this 
passage and his advice to Christians to abide in the same calling 
wherein they were called (I Cor. 7:20) mean that he regarded 
war as consistent with Christianity and the career of a soldier 
legitimate for a Christian disciple we cannot tell. It must be 
remembered that military service was not compulsory in the Roman 
empire and that Paul was expecting the speedy end of the world; 

* For a discussion of the attitude of the early Christians toward war see Harnack, 


Militia Christi (1905), and the essay by Pierre Batiffol in the volume entitled L’Eglise 
et la guerre (1913). 
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so that the problem of the relation of Christianity and war may 
not have been thrust upon his attention. 

We get no further light upon our subject until nearly the middle 
of the second century, when Justin Martyr, in his First Apology, 
after quoting Isaiah’s prophecy of the time when men shall beat 
their swords into plowshares, says: 


That this has come to pass you may convince yourselves. For from 
Jerusalem there went out into the world twelve men, uneducated and without 
eloquence, but by the power of God they proclaimed to every race of men that 
they were sent by Christ to teach to all the word of God, and we who formerly 
murdered one another now not only do not make war upon our enemies, but 
that we may not lie or deceive our judges we gladly die confessing Christ.* 


Again, in his Dialogue with Trypho, he says: 


We who were filled with war and mutual slaughter and every wickedness 
have each of us in all the world changed our weapons of war—swords into 
plows and spears into agricultural implements—and we cultivate piety, 
righteousness, philanthropy, faith, and hope which we have from the Father 
himself through the Crucified.? 


Justin’s words might be taken to mean that Christians would 
have nothing to do with war and consequently kept out of the 
army; but he seems rather to have had in mind the personal rela- 
tions of Christians with their neighbors. Their attitude toward 
their fellows, and in persecution toward their judges, revealed the 
spirit of peace, going even to the length of non-resistance. The 
interpretation of martyrdom as an expression of the Christian 
principle of peaceable submission to injury was very common 
among the early Christians. 

By Irenaeus’ the same prophecy of Isaiah is referred to and_it 
is then said: 

But if the law of liberty, that is the word of God preached to the whole 
world by the apostles who went forth from Jerusalem, has caused so great a 
transformation that they have made their swords and war lances into plows 
and have changed them into sickles for reaping grain—that is, into instruments 
of peace—and are now ignorant how to fight, and when smitten turn also the 


other cheek, the prophets have said these things not of someone else but of 
Him who has accomplished them. 


t Chap. 39. 2 Chap. 110. 3 Adversus Haereses, iv, 34, 4. 
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Whether it is to be concluded from these passages that Justin 
and Irenaeus would have condemned war in all circumstances 
and would have regarded Christianity and the profession of arms 
as necessarily incompatible, at any rate it was recognized in their 
time that it was a common practice among Christians to frown upon 
war and to refrain from going into the army as well as from engaging 
in many other public employments, as is shown by the fact that the 
heathen Celsus (177-80 A.D.) had to exhort the Christians ‘‘to 
labor with the emperor to maintain justice, to fight for him, and 
under him, and to bear command in his armies.””* 

With this exhortafion may be compared the Christian apologist 

Tatian’s Address to the Greeks (chap. 11), where military command 
is classed with political authority, wealth, fame, and the like as 
things not desired by the author, the implication being, not that 
the military profession is bad in itself or worse than the other things 
mentioned, but that they are matters of indifference to the Chris- 
tian whose mind is set on things above. 

By the second-century heresiarch Marcion a sharp contrast 
was drawn between the God of the Jews—a God of justice and 
severity—and the God of the Christians—a God of pure love and 
mercy who punishes nobody. As a consequence of the difference 
between them Marcion rejected altogether the Jewish God and the 
Old Testament in which He was revealed. Whether he drew the 
natural conclusion that it was unlawful for Christians to engage in 
war we are not informed; but it is worth noticing that the retention 
of the Old Testament by the Christian church and the recognition 
of it as authoritative undoubtedly tended to keep alive the Old 
Testament conception of God as a God of War and to make more 
difficult the consistent repudiation of all war by the Christian 
church. 

The earliest explicit discussion of the relation of Christianity 
and war is found in the writings of Tertullian. In his tract On 
Idolatry he says: 

There is no agreement between the divine and the human oath, between 


the standard of Christ and the standard of the devil, the camp of light and the 
camp of darkness. One soul cannot serve two masters, God and Caesar. .... 


Origen, Conira Celsum, viii, 73. 
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But how will a Christian make war? Nay, how will he serve as a soldier, even 
in peace, without a sword which the Lord has taken away? For although 
soldiers came to John and received a rule to govern their actions, and even 
though a centurion believed, the Lord afterward in disarming Peter disarmed 
every soldier.* 

He argues the matter at still greater length in his De corona 
militis, adding the further consideration that the profession of 
the soldier involves a man in idolatrous practices which are wholly 
opposed to Christianity. Tertullian’s opposition to military 
service on the part of Christians was thus due, not simply to the 
fighting and killing involved in it, but also and apparently chiefly 
to its worldliness. He condemned it, as he did many other employ- 
ments, because it meant a divided allegiance. 

Tertullian of course was an extremist, and his teaching in the 
matter is not necessarily representative of the Christian sentiment 
of his age. In fact it would seem from his failure to refer to earlier 
cases in support of his contention that he recognized his rigorism 
as something new. But he did not stand alone. A generation 
later Origen, in reply to’Celsus’ exhortation to the Christians, 
already referred to, declared that they would help the emperor in 
many ways, particularly by their piety and their prayers; -but 
that they would not fight under him even though he required it of 
them.? In the same connection Origen intimated that there might 
be just wars, but even so Christians did not take part in them, but 
like the heathen priests, who were not expected to engage in war, 
they prayed for the army fighting righteously and for the emperor 
ruling righteously, ‘‘that all things opposed and hostile to those 
doing righteously might be destroyed.” 

His contemporary Cyprian called war murder,‘ and Lactantius 
some sixty years later denounced it in the severest possible terms, 
basing his condemnation upon the sixth commandment. 


When God forbids us to kill he not only prohibits murder, which is not 
permitted even by civil law, but he warns also against things esteemed legiti- 
mate among men. Thus it will not be lawful for a just man, whose armor is 
righteousness, to engage in war, nor to accuse anyone of a capital crime, for 
it makes no difference whether you slay by the sword or by a word, because 


* Chap. 19. 3 Cf. also Contra Celsum, v, 33; iv, 82, and i, 1. 
2 Contra Celsum, viii, 73. 4 Ad Donatum, chap. 6. 
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killing itself is forbidden. Therefore in this precept of God no exception 
whatever ought to be made, but it is always wrong to kill a man whom God 
willed to be a sacrosanct being.* 


In an earlier chapter of the same work? Lactantius eloquently 
defended the principle of non-resistance, contrasting his own posi- 
tion with that of Cicero, who countenanced retaliation but not 
unprovoked injury. 

With Lactantius’ words may be compared the utterance of a 
contemporary, Arnobius, in his work Against the Heathen’ in which 
he claimed that the coming of Christ, who taught that evil ought 
not to be requited with evil and that it is better to suffer than to 
inflict wrong, had tended to decrease war and promote peace. 

On the other hand, in spite of the theory to which these Fathers 
gave expression and which perhaps was widely acted upon, there 
were Christians who took a different position. Tertullian had to 
argue the case against those who quoted Bible texts in defense of 
the profession of arms, and we know that there were many Chris- 
tians in the Roman armies of the day. Tertullian himself bears 
witness to the fact, as for instance in his Apology, where he says: 
“We are but of yesterday, yet we fill every place among you,— 
cities, islands, fortresses, towns, marketplaces, and even the camp.’”4 
And again: “We sail with you and fight with you and till the 
ground with you.”> And Clement of Alexandria, addressing Chris- 
tian soldiers, says: “‘Has knowledge laid hold upon you while 
engaged in military service? Hearken to the commander who 
orders what is right.’”® 

Clement’s words suggest that while Christians may not often 
have adopted the military profession they did not always think 
it necessary to abandon it when converted, very likely appealing in 
that case to Paul’s advice to his readers to abide in the same calling 
wherein they were called. The more rigorous Tertullian, on the 
other hand, in his De corona militis,’ although he recognizes that 
the soldier who becomes a Christian is in different case from the 


Divine Institutes, vi, 20, 15 f.; cf. also i, 18; v, 17. 

2vi, 18. 3i, 6. 4 Chap. 37. 5 Chap. 42. 

6 Cohortatio 10 (Migne, “Patrologia Graeca,”’ Vol. VIII, col. 216). 
7 Chap. 11. 
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Christian who becomes a soldier, yet advises the former to abandon 
the military career if converted to Christianity, because otherwise 
he will get into all sorts of difficulties and be obliged to resort to 
practices unbecoming a Christian. 

The presence of Christians in the army in the middle of the third 
century is testified to by Dionysius of Alexandria,’ and in the time 
of Diocletian there were large numbers of Christian soldiers, as is 
evident from the testimony both of Lactantius? and Eusebius’ and 
still more from the action of the emperor Constantine in recognizing 
the God of the Christians at the battle of the Milvian Bridge in 311. 
This act marked an epoch in the development of Christian thought 
upon the subject of war. It was believed by the Christians that 
Constantine was fighting as the champion of Christianity against 
heathenism, and his victory was ascribed to God, who was thence- 
forth widely recognized as a God of war like the Jewish Yahweh. 
Eusebius’ account of the victory is very instructive: 


Constantine, who was the superior both in dignity and imperial rank, 
first took compassion upon those who were oppressed at Rome, and having 
invoked in prayer the God of heaven and his Word and Jesus Christ himself, 
the Savior of all, as his aid, advanced with his whole army, proposing to restore 
to the Romans their ancestral liberty. But Maxentius, putting confidence 
rather in the arts of sorcery than in the devotion of his subjects, did not dare 
to go forth beyond the gates of the city, but fortified every place and district 
and town which was enslaved by him in the neighborhood of Rome and in all 
Italy with an immense multitude of troops and with innumerable bands of 
soldiers. But the Emperor, relying upon the assistance of God, attacked the 
first, second, and third army of the tyrant and conquered them all; and having 
advanced through the greater part of Italy was already very near Rome. 
Then, that he might not be compelled to wage war with the Romans for the 
sake of the tyrant, God himself drew the latter, as if bound in chains, some 
distance without the gates. .... Thus, as in the time of Moses himself and 
of the ancient God-beloved race of Hebrews “he cast Pharaoh’s chariots and 
hosts into the sea and overwhelmed their chosen fighters in the Red Sea and 
covered them with the flood,”’ in the same way Maxentius also with his soldiers 


t In Eusebius, Hist. Eccl., vi, 41, 22; vii, 11, 20; cf. also zbid., vii, 15, and Cyprian, 
Ep. 39. 
2 De mortibus persecutorum, 10. 


3 Hist. Eccl., viii, 1 and 4; cf. also the three martyrologies printed by Harnack, 
Militia Christi, pp. 114 ff. 
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and bodyguards went down into the depths like a stone, when he fled before the 
power of God which was with Constantine.* 


Similarly, in Licinius’ campaign against the persecutor Maximin 
a couple of years later the conviction that the Christian God was 
warring against the gods of the heathen inspired the Christian 
soldiers.2 Finally, when Constantine and Licinius broke with each 
other, and the latter, recognizing Constantine’s greater popularity 
with the Christians, altered his policy and attempted by showing 
them disfavor to rally pagan sentiment in his own support, Con- 
stantine seemed once more to the Christians to be waging a holy 
war in defense of Christianity. In the words of Eusebius, “God 
was the friend, protector, and guardian of Constantine”; and 
when Licinius ‘‘determined to wage war with Constantine he also 
proceeded to join battle with the God of the universe, whom he 
knew that Constantine worshiped.” The result was inevitable. 
God prospered Constantine and his son Crispus “‘in the battle in 
all things according to their wish.’’ 

From this time on the Christian church supported the imperial 
wars and strengthened the hands of the emperor just as Con- 
stantine had counted upon its doing. The old notion of the incon- 
sistency of Christianity and war appeared now and again. There 
is a suggestion of it, for instance, in a letter of Basil the Great to 
Amphilochius, where it is said: “Murder committed in war our 
fathers did not count as murder, excusing those, I suppose, who 
fought in temperance and piety. But perhaps it is well to counsel 
that those whose hands are not clean should abstain from com- 
munion for three years.’’4 

In general, however, the common opinion of the legitimacy of 
war, current in the Roman world of the day, seems to have been 
shared by the Christians too. Athanasius, for instance, after 
speaking of marriage in a letter to a monk, goes on to say: “For 
also in connection with other things which are done in life we shall 
find discrimination necessary, as for instance it is not permitted to 
kill, but in war to slay the enemy is both legitimate and worthy of 


t Hist. Eccl., ix, 9. 3 Hist. Eccl., x, 8, 6 £.; 9, 4. 
2 See Lactantius, De mortibus persecutorum, 46. 4 Ep. 128, § 13. 
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all praise.”* In the fourth century A postolic Constitutions, although 
it is required that many employments, such as that of the maker 
of idols, the actor, the gamester, and the professional musician, 
must be abandoned before a person can be admitted to the church, 
it is said of the soldier only that he must do no injustice, must accuse 
no one falsely, and must be content with his wages. The great 
Bishop Ambrose also, in his work On the Duties of the Clergy, while 
recognizing that the study of war seemed foreign to the clergy, 
for they had to do rather with the soul than with the body,3 yet 
added: ‘‘Our fathers, however, such as Joshua the son of Nun, 
Jerubbaal, Samson, and David, won the highest glory also in war.” 
And in another passage he declared that ‘‘courage which in war 
defends one’s country against the barbarians, or at home protects 
the weak or one’s friends from robbers, is full of justice.”4 And 
again: ‘‘He who does not ward off injury from a friend, if he be 
able, is as much at fault as he who causes it.’’s 

Augustine,® in spite of his theory of the two states, which it 
might have been expected would lead him to condemn Christian 
participation in war as involving allegiance to the God of this 
world, justified it in the most explicit terms and set the fashion for 
official Christian opinion from that day to this. In his work against 
Faustus the Manichaean, who had criticized the Old Testament 
among other things because of the wars it represented the Israelites 
as carrying on at the express command of God, Augustine dis- 
cussed the question of war at considerable length. The following 
passages make his position clear: 

What is the evil in war? Is it that men who are to die anyway die that 
the victors may live in peace? To complain of this is the part of the timid, 
not the religious. Love of doing harm, cruelty in taking vengeance, an angry 
and implacable temper, violent insurrection, the desire to rule, and the like— 
these are rightly to be blamed in war, and they are usually and justly pun- 
ished when against those who resist with force war is waged by the good at 
the command either of God or of some other legitimate authority. 

t Ep. ad Amunem (Migne, “Pat. Gr.,” Vol. XXVI, col. 1173). 

2 Ap. Const., viii, 31 (ed. Lagarde, p. 268). 

3i, 35. *4, ag. Si, 36. 


6 For Augustine’s attitude see the essay by P. Monceaux in the volume already 
referred to, L’Eglise et la guerre. 
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After quoting Luke 3:14; Matt. 22:21 and 8:9 f. in support of the 
lawfulness of war, he continues: 


It depends on the reasons for which men undertake war and the authority 
by which they do it. The natural order fitted to promote the peace of men 
demands that the prince should have authority to wage war and the right to 
decide in the matter, and that the soldiers should serve the common peace 
and safety by obeying the command to fight. Moreover, it is not to be 
doubted that a war undertaken by the command of God for terrifying or 
crushing or subduing the pride of men is right, since not even a war caused 
by human cupidity is able to harm the incorruptible God, or his saints, to 
whom it serves rather for the exercise of patience, for the humbling of the soul, 
and for the bearing of paternal discipline. .... But if it be thought impos- 
sible that God can have commanded war, because afterward Jesus Christ said 
“T say unto you, resist not evil; but if anyone smite thee on the right cheek, 
turn to him the left also,” it should be understood that this refers not to the 
body but to thé heart. 


A few years later a friend having brought to his attention a 
criticism passed upon Christianity because of its doctrine of non- - 
resistance, Augustine replied: 

These precepts of patience should always be retained in readiness of 
heart, and the benevolence which does not return evil for evil should always 
be fulfilled in the will. But many things must be done in correcting with a 
certain benignant severity, even against their will, those whose profit we ought 
to consult rather than their wishes. Their writings have most excellently 
praised this in the ruler of a state, for in correcting a son, however sternly, the 
paternal love surely is by no means lost. Yet that is done which is received 
unwillingly and in pain by him whom it seems necessary to heal even against 
his will by pain. And on this principle if this earthly commonwealth keep 
the Christian precepts even its wars will not be carried on without benevolence, 
that a peaceful union of piety and justice may be the more easily resolved upon 
by the vanquished. .... When God destroys the support of the wicked and 
makes impotent the lusts of the wealthy he does it in mercy, for in mercy, if it 
were possible, even wars might be waged by the good, that licentious desires 
might be tamed and those vices abolished which under a just government 
ought to be either extirpated or suppressed. For if Christian discipline con- 
demned all wars, the soldiers who sought counsel concerning salvation would 
have been told in the gospel that they should throw away their arms and retire 
altogether from military service. But it was said to them, “Do violence to no 
man, accuse no one falsely, and be content with your wages.” Those cer- 
tainly who are commanded to be content with their wages are not forbidden to 


t Book xxii, §§ 74-76 (Vienna ed., Vol. XXV, pp. 572f.); see also De civ. Dei, 
iv, 15; xix, 12 f. 
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be soldiers. Accordingly let those who say that the teaching of Christ is 
opposed to the good of the commonwealth provide an army of such soldiers as 
the teaching of Christ requires. Let them provide such subjects, husbands, 
wives, parents, children, masters, servants, kings, judges, finally such tax- 
payers and collectors, as the Christian doctrine demands, and let them dare to 
say that it is opposed to the good of the commonwealth, or rather let them hesi- 
tate to confess that if they were to obey it it would be a great safety to the 
commonwealth.? 

Again in a letter to Count Boniface,? the Christian governor of 
North Africa, whose conscience was troubling him because he was 
obliged to engage in war against the Vandals, Augustine encouraged 
him with the assurance that Christianity was not opposed to mili- 
tary service? and with a reference to the example of David, of 
Cornelius, and of the centurion whose faith was commended by 
Christ. He insisted at the same time that war should be waged 
only as a necessity and for the sake of peace, that mercy should be 
shown to the conquered and to captives, and that faith should be 
kept with enemies as well as with friends. This did not prevent 
him from defending the use of strategems in war, for in his Ques- 
tions on the Heptateuch, in referring to God’s command that Joshua 
should set an ambush, he said: “‘When one undertakes a just war, 
whether one conquers by an open fight or by snares does not affect 
justice.”* In the same connection he defined a just war as one 
undertaken to avenge injury, as when a state neglects to make 
amends for a wrong done by its citizens or to restore property 
unjustly taken, and also any war entered upon at the command of 
God, who in this case is the real leader of the army, while the 
people are to be regarded, not as the authors of the war, but as the 
agents of God. It is important to notice in this connection that 
Augustine did not confine just wars to defensive wars only, but 
recognized the legitimacy also of offensive wars, if they were under- 
taken for purposes of vengeance. He thus made it possible, by 
setting the fashion for the theologians who came after him, for 
Christian princes to invoke the authority of religion in justification 
of many wars of very doubtful character. 

t Ep. 138 (ad Marcellinum) §§ 14, 15 (Vienna edition, Vol. XLIV, pp. 139 f.). 

2 Ep. 189. 

3§4; cf. De civ. Dei, i, 21. 4vi, 10 (Vienna ed., Vol. XXVIII, p. 428). 
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In the Decretum Gratiani of the twelfth century the following 
passage is quoted and ascribed to a lost work of Augustine’s 
entitled De diversis ecclesiae observationibus: ‘Among the true 
worshipers of God even wars themselves are peaceful which are 
carried on not from cupidity but with the desire for peace, that the 
wicked may be restrained and. the good supported.” 

Two centuries after Augustine, Isidore of Seville distinguished 
just and unjust wars in the following words: 

A just war is one undertaken with the purpose of securing redress or for 
the sake of repelling an enemy. An unjust war is one begun from passion 
without a legitimate reason, concerning which Cicero says in the Republic: 
“Those are unjust wars which are undertaken without cause.” For there 
can be no just war except for the purpose of punishing or repelling an enemy.? 


The attitude of Augustine and Isidore was taken by the leading 
theologians and ecclesiastics of the Middle Ages, Augustine’s 
authority controlling in this matter as in many others. In his 
Speculum Animae’ Bonaventura says: 


But in regard to war we must notice that three things are particularly 
required for a just war, namely, the authority of the prince; as Augustine said 
in his work Against Faustus: ‘“ Authority for beginning war and the decision 
concerning it belong to the prince’’; likewise a just cause; as Augustine said: 
“Wars are just which avenge injuries”; thirdly, a right intention; as Augustine 
said in his work De verbis Domini: “By worshipers of God wars are not waged 
with cruelty or cupidity.’’ 


The discussion of the matter in Thomas Aquinas’ Summa 
has remained standard ever since in the Roman Catholic church. 
In Part II, ii, Question 40, Article I, Thomas says: 


There are three requisites for a war to be just. The first is the authority 
of the prince by whose command the war is to be waged. For it does not belong 
to a private person to start a war, because he can prosecute his claim in the 


 Decretum Gratiani, pars II, causa 23, quest. 1, c. 6; in Friedberg’s edition of 
the Corpus Juris Canonici, Vol. I, p. 855. At the end of question 1, after giving a 
number of quotations upon the subject from Augustine and others, Gratian concludes: 
‘“‘From all these it may be gathered that war is not sinful and that the precepts of 
patience are to be kept not externally but in the heart.” 

2 Etymologiae, xviii, 1 (Migne, “Pat. Gr.,” Vol. LXXXII, 639). 

3 Chap. 1. 

4See also Abelard’s Sic et Non, chap. 156, where an interesting quotation upon 
the subject is given from Pope Nicholas. 
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court of a superior. In like manner the mustering of the people that has 
to be done in war does not belong to a private person. But since the care of 
the commonwealth is intrusted to princes, to them belongs the protection of 
the common weal of the city, kingdom, or province subject to them. And as 
they lawfully defend it with the material sword against inward disturbances 
by punishing malefactors, so it belongs to them also to protect the common- 
wealth from enemies without by the sword of war. The second requisite is a 
just cause, so that they who are assailed should deserve to be assailed for some 
fault that they have committed. The third thing requisite is a right intention 
of promoting good or avoiding evil. 

To the objection from the text that all that take the sword shall perish 
with the sword, it is to be said, as Augustine says, that he takes the sword 
who without either command or grant of any superior or lawful authority 
arms himself to shed the blood of another. But he who uses the sword by the 
authority of a prince or judge (if he is a private person), or out of zeal for 
justice, as it were by the authority of God (if he is a public person), does not 
take the sword of himself, but uses it as committed to him by another. 

To the objection from the text, “I say to you not to resist evil,” it is to be 
said, as Augustine says, that such precepts are always to be observed “in 
readiness of heart, so that a man be ever ready not to resist, if there be occasion 
for non-resistance.”” But sometimes he must take another course, in view of 
the common good, or even in view of those with whom he fights." 


Again, in Art. III Thomas says: 


Is it lawful in war to use stratagems? The end of stratagems is to deceive 
the enemy. Now there are two ways of deceiving in word or deed. One way 
is by telling lies and breaking promises. This is always illegitimate, and no 
one ought to deceive the enemy in this way; for “there are certain laws of war, 
and agreements to be observed even among enemies,” as Ambrose says. In 
another way one may be deceived by the fact that we do not open our purpose 
or declare our mind to him. That we are not always bound to do. Even in 
sacred doctrine many things are to be concealed, especially from unbelievers, 
that they may not scoff at them, according to the text, ‘‘Give not what is holy 
to dogs.” Much more are our preparations to attack our enemies to be 
hidden from them. Such concealment belongs to the nature of stratagems, 
which it is lawful to use in just wars. 


Again, in discussing the question, Can there be a religious order 
destined for military service? Thomas says: 

To the text “I say to you not to resist evil,” it is to be said that there are 
two ways of not resisting evil: one way by forgiving the wrong done to oneself, 


tI have used Rickaby’s abridged translation in his Aquinas Ethicus, Vol. I, 
pp. 407 ff., making a few minor corrections and omitting some passages quoted by 
Thomas from Augustine. 
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and that may be a point of perfection, when it is expedient so to behave for the 
salvation of others; the other way is by patiently enduring the injuries done 
to others, and that is an imperfect and even a vicious course, if one can well 
resist the wrongdoer... .. Our Lord says in the same place: “Of him that 
taketh away thy goods ask them not again”; and yet if one were not to ask 
back the goods belonging to others when they were his concern to keep, that 
would be sinful: for a man may laudably give away his own, but not another’s. 
Much less are the interests of God to be neglected.* 

The article on war in the Catholic Encyclopaedia presents the 
matter in very careful shape. According to that article, a nation 
has the right to go to war, first, if menaced by foreign aggression; 
secondly, if its rights are actually violated by a foreign power, and 
it cannot secure redress without war; and, thirdly, if future security 
demands the punishment of the threatening or infringing nation. 
It may also be justified in going to war at the request of another 
state which is in peril, or to stop the oppression of the innocent. 
On the other hand, the mere advantage of the nation itself, for 
instance the promotion of its trade or the enlargment of its terri- 
tory, the need of exercising its standing army or reconciling the 
people to the tax for its maintenance, or the desire to escape internal 
revolution, is not an adequate justification of war. 

The article insists still further that war is the last resort and 
should not be entered upon until other means of attaining the 
desired end have failed. It also takes the position that any damage 
may be inflicted which promotes the accomplishment of the purpose 
of the war, but not wanton and useless damage; while actions 
intrinsically immoral, such as lying, assassination, the killing of 
non-combatants, and the like, are unconditionally forbidden. 

The article is based throughout upon what the author calls 
natural law, the position being taken that natural law has been 
reinforced, not abrogated, by Christianity, and still governs all 
the dealings of men with men and nations with nations. In this 
the article is true to Catholic tradition. Ever since Irenaeus first 
clearly formulated the principle in the second century, it has been 
held by the Catholic church that Christ did away with the cere- 
monial law of the Jews, but not with the moral law, which was 
written upon the hearts of men from the beginning and was restated 


* Question 188, Art. III; Rickaby, Vol. II, p. 431.; see also Questions 41, 42, 64. 
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in the Decalogue. Instead of abrogating this law, Christianity 
emphasized and sharpened it, and the Christian law is nothing 
but this permanent natural law, whose essence is love for God and 
man. As this law is the same both in Old Testament and New, its 
precepts, as, for instance, the precept ‘‘Thou shalt not kill,” are to 
be interpreted in the light of the pre-Christian as well as the Chris- 
tian revelation. And hence as war was approved by God under the 
old dispensation, when the natural Jaw, which is identical with the 
Christian law, was already in force, the commands, “Thou shalt 
not kill” and “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,” are not to 
be understood under Christianity any more than under Judaism as 
forbidding war. In other words, all that Catholic ethics under- 
takes to do for nations and for the rank and file of men is to reaffirm 
the principles of natural morality. 

On the other hand, in its evangelical counsels intended for the 
spiritual élite of the church, its monks and clerics, the common 
standard is raised, and among the other employments from which 
such persons are supposed to abstain is military service. This 
was decreed in the seventh canon of the Council of Chalcedon, of 
451, and a similar prohibition was adopted by many other councils, 
both early and late, though it was often disregarded, especially 
in the Middle Ages." 

The principle governing the prohibition was not that war is 
inherently bad, but that, like many other employments per- 
mitted to the laity, it is worldly in character and as such not meet 
for those set apart for spiritual affairs. In the words of Thomas 
Aquinas: ‘It is not forbidden them to fight because it is a sin, 
but because such an exercise is not congruous with their person.’”” 

In the earlier Middle Ages the evils of war were widely felt, for, 
in the absence of strong governments, fighting was going on much 
of the time between the feudal lords of the day. As a consequence, 
while the legitimacy of war was generally recognized by the authori- 
ties of the church, frequent efforts were made by them to limit its 

t See Hefele, Conciliengeschichte, 2d ed., II, 45, 79, 88, 511, 705; IV, 115; V, 222. 


See also the Decretum Gratiani, xxiii, 8, 6 (p. 954), where it is said that clerics are not 
to fight, but may exhort others to do so (cf. ibid., xxiii, 8, 19). 


2 Summa, II, ii, Qu. 4, Art. 2. 
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extent and mitigate its evils. The popes often employed their 
good offices to bring about peace, for instance by acting as media- 
tors; and in the eleventh century, in a number of dioceses in 
France and later in Germany, peace leagues were formed which had 
considerable influence. The so-called “Peace of God” was also 
repeatedly proclaimed by bishops and councils, making it a mortal 
sin to attack monks, clerics, pilgrims, peasants, women, and other 
non-combatants and defenseless persons, or to profane churches 
and other sacred places by conflict and bloodshed. 

Similarly in the so-called ‘Truce of God” the effort was made 
to limit war by reducing the number of days on which it was lawful 
to fight. At first the prohibition covered Saturday and Sunday. 
Later it was commonly made to include Thursday and Friday as 
well as certain feast days and the whole of Advent and Lent. The 
prohibition was not intended to interfere with the right of kings 
to make war at any time, but only to limit the constant strife which 
was going on between feudal lords and their retainers." The 
efforts met with but a limited success, and only with the growth of 
the royal] power in the thirteenth and following centuries were 
private wars finally put an end to. 

Although in the ways indicated the church did something in the 
Middle Ages to limit the ravages of war, it also directly contributed 
to war by promoting the Crusades and by sanctioning the sup- 
pression of heretics. There was developed during this period, and 
supported by the church, the notion of a holy war against un- 
believers—a notion practically identical with that of the Moham- 
medans. Thus in the Decretum Gratiani (causa 23, quest. 5, c. 46) 
it is said: “Whoever dies in battle waged against the infidels 
obtains the Kingdom of Heaven” (Corpus, p. 944).? 

The idea had already been employed in connection with wars 
against the Saracens, for instance by Popes Leo IV and John VIII 
in the ninth century. The latter said: ‘‘We confidently reply that 


* See the documents quoted by Robinson, Readings in European History, 1, 187 ff., 
and by Henderson, Select Documents of the Middle Ages, pp. 208 ff. 


2 Cf. causa 23, quest. 8, c. 9 (Corpus, p. 955), and also the utterances of Popes 
Urban II, Eugene III, and Innocent III, quoted by Thatcher and McNeal, Source 
Book for Mediaeval History, pp. 517, 528, 543- 
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those who out of love to the Christian religion shall die in battle 
fighting bravely against pagans or unbelievers shall receive eternal 
life.””* 

A similar attitude was taken in the Middle Ages in connection 
with heretics. Into the history of the persecution of heretics 
it is impossible to enter here. It may simply be said that during 
the first three centuries it was usually believed among the Chris- 
tians, as was quite natural in the circumstances, that religious 
opinion should be left entirely free and that no compulsion should 
be exercised in connection with it. The following words of Lac- 
tantius are representative: 

For religion is to be defended, not by killing, but by dying, not by cruelty, 
but by patience, not by wickedness, but by faith..... For if you wish to 
defend religion by blood, by torments, by evil, it will not be defended, but 
polluted and violated. For nothing is so voluntary an affair as religion, in 
which, if the mind of the worshiper is averse to it, it is already destroyed and is 
no religion.? 

But under the emperor Theodosius the Christian state began 
to proceed against heretics with some vigor, and heresy was even 
made a capital crime.* Augustine, after at first opposing the 
suppression of heresy by force, later advocated it because he saw 
how efficacious it had proved in his own town of Hippo.‘ But 
he urged the civil authorities not to inflict the death penalty, because 
the aim of all persecution must be, not simply to prevent the spread 
of heresy, but also to convert the heretic.’ In the Middle Ages, 
however, not only were heretics frequently put to death, but the 
practice was justified by leading theologians on the same ground as 
war, that is, that evildoers might be punished and the state pro- 
tected against them.® 

The attitude of the Catholics toward war has been taken by 
most Protestants as well. In Luther’s famous tract of 1526, 
Ob Kriegsleute auch im seligen Stande sein kinnen,’ he defended in 

* Thatcher and McNeal, pp. 511 f. 3 See the Theodosian Code, xvi, Tit. 5 f. 

2 Divine Institutes, v, 19. 4 Cf. Epistle 93, 17 (to Vincentius). 


5 Cf. Epistle 100 (to Donatus), 133 (to Marcellinus), and 139 (#bid.); on the other 
side Optatus, De Schismate Donatistarum, iii, 7. 


6 Cf. Thomas Aquinas, Summa, IT, ii, Qu. 11, Art. 3; and Decretales Gregorii IX, 
iv, Tit. 7 (Corpus Juris Canonici, Vol. II, pp. 778 f.). 


7 Erlangen edition of his works, XXII, 244-90. 
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his usual picturesque style the traditional position, urging both 
Scripture and common-sense in its support. The work was written 
in response to the query whether a Christian could give himself 
with a good conscience to the military profession. Luther answers 
the question in the affirmative, appealing to the passage in Luke 
so often quoted by the Fathers, and he defends also the custom of 
hiring one’s self out as a soldier to foreign commanders, provided 
it does not interfere with one’s duty to one’s own country and is not 
based on mere greed. A just war undertaken for the punishment 
of evildoers, or for the preservation of peace, is to be approved on 
the same ground as a surgical operation, and we must look at it with 
the eyes of men, not with the eyes of children who see only the im- 
mediate evil. The prince is intrusted “with the sword, not with a 
fox’s tail,’”’ and he is under obligation to use it against the wicked. 
War is put by Luther on the same footing as the punishment of 
criminals by the constituted authorities, and the one is justified 
as well as the other.t Wars are of three kinds: The first is a war 
waged by the people against their rulers. This Luther condemns 
unconditionally and in any and all circumstances. Subjects have 
no right to rebel against their rulers, however tyrannical they may 
be. The people need curbing, and it is better for their tyrants 
to do them wrong a hundred times than for them to do their tyrants 
wrong once. It is better for the people to suffer for their rulers 
than their rulers for them. On the other hand, war between inde- 
pendent princes or separate states is legitimate, provided it be under- 
taken for a just cause, that is, provided it be a defensive war. 
Offensive wars are to be unqualifiedly condemned. ‘We must dis- 
criminate,”’ Luther says, ‘‘between a war begun voluntarily and 
gladly and a war into which one is driven by need and compulsion 
after being attacked by another. The former may be called a war 
of pleasure; the latter a war of necessity. The first belongs to 
the devil—may God not prosper it! The other is man’s misfortune 
—God grant his help!’ A third kind of war is that undertaken 
by princes against their subjects, when the latter rise in rebellion 
or stir up sedition. This too is justified if it be carried on in the 
fear of God and with a righteous purpose. 
t Cf. also his Von weltlicher Oberkeit of 1523. 2P, 273. 
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Taking up the question of the duty of subjects to their princes 
when commanded by the latter to fight, Luther declares that if 
they know beyond a peradventure that the war is unrighteous 
they should refuse to engage in it, but otherwise they should obey 
as in all other matters. 


We are here, they should say, in the service of our prince and in fulfilment 
of our duty to him, for we are bound by God’s will and order to support our lord 
with body and goods. Although in the sight of God we are miserablé sinners 
as well as our enemies, nevertheless because we know, or, at any rate, have 
no knowledge to the contrary, that our prince is right in this affair, and are 
therefore sure and certain that we are serving God himself in such service and 
obedience, let every one of us be fresh and undismayed and realize that his 
fist is God’s fist, his spear God’s spear, and cry with heart and mouth “Hail 
to God and the Emperor! If God gives us the victory, the honor and glory 
shall be his, not ours.” 


In his sermons on the First Book of Moses, published in 1527,? 
Luther defended the wars of extermination recounted in Genesis 
on the ground that they were commanded by God. Whatever 
God commands must be done, even if it violate our own sense of 
right. “If God demands of me that I beat my neighbor, I must 


do it.’’ 

Many lofty people are offended at such accounts, when they consider 
them in the light of the reason. But the reason is blind and foolish and cannot 
do otherwise in dealing with God than suggest to him what is excellent and 
good; and one must do as it says. This God cannot suffer, and so he often 
prepares such a deed, and will have it done in order to blind the reason. Hence 
he says, believe me and have no regard for the nature of the deed, whatever 
it is, but when I command it, do it.4 


Finally, in his commentary on the Sermon on the Mount, he 
interpreted Christ’s precept, ‘‘ Resist not evil” in the following way: 


But you say: Yes, but Christ has said in clear words, Resist not evil. 
That sounds plain, as if it were surely forbidden. Answer: Yes, but see with 
whom he is talking. He doesn’t say evil is never to be resisted, for that would 
put an end to all rule and authority. But he says: You, you shall not do it. 
Who is this You? The disciples of Christ, whom he teaches how to live by 
themselves apart from civil government. For to be a Christian, as has been 
abundantly shown, is another thing than to have a worldly office or position. 
Therefore he intends to say: Let him that is in the civil government withstand 
the evildoer and judge and punish him as the jurists and laws teach. To you, 


tP, 285. 2 Erlangen ed., XXXIII, 286 f. 3P. 286. 4P. 288. 
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however, as my disciples, whom I teach not how to rule but how to live before 
God, I say, Resist not evil, but endure everything, and have a pure friendly 
heart toward those who do you wrong or violence." 

In his Jnstitutes, Calvin took in general the same position that 
Luther took on the subject of war. And in his commentaries on 
the Gospels he interpreted the utterances of Christ which pointed 
in another direction in the traditional way as inculcating only the 
spirit of love and forgiveness and not an attitude of non-resistance, 
either for individuals or for states. The following sentences may 
be quoted from the final edition of the Institutes: 

To hurt and to destroy are incompatible with the character of the godly, 
but to avenge the afflictions of the godly at the command of God is neither to 
destroy nor hurt.? . . . . Ifit be objected that in the New Testament there is 
no precept or example which teaches that war is lawful to Christians, I answer, 
first, that the reason for waging war which existed in ancient times is valid 
also today, and that, on the contrary, there is no reason which should prevent 
rulers from defending their subjects. Secondly, that no express declaration 
on this subject is to be expected in the writings of the apostles, whose design 
was not to organize a state but to establish the spiritual kingdom of Christ. 


Lastly, that it is there also implied that Christ by his coming made no change 
in this matter.3 


There was evidently no difference of principle between the 
reformers and the Roman Catholic authorities: the spirit of the 
gospel, it was believed, has in no way affected the duties of officials 
and the relations of states, except to emphasize the importance of 
observing the natural laws of justice in all matters. 

But though the official and prevailing opinion both in Catholi- 
cism and Protestantism has been as indicated, a very different 
view has found expression over and over again in the history 
of the church, the view, namely, that all war is un-Christian and 
opposed to the spirit of Christ. Augustine’s discussions of the 
subject show that this view was abroad in his day, and in the Middle 
Ages there were many champions of it, including the Cathari, the 
Waldenses, and no less a figure than the statesman and theologian 
Wyclif, who was followed in the matter by many of the Lollards. 
In his De officio regis‘ (chap. xii), Wyclif discusses the matter in 

t Erlangen ed., XLIII, 142. 3iv, 20, 12. 

2 iv, 20, 10. 4In Wyclif’s Latin Works (1887), pp. 261 f. 
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considerable detail, and though he admits at the beginning that war 
may be just if waged for the love of God and one’s neighbor, he 
yet shows that it is opposed to the law of nature, the law of Christ, 
and the law of human reason; and he takes up and dismisses as 
unsound one excuse after another commonly urged in justification 
of it. Love should control all our relations to our fellows, and 
vengeance should be left wholly to God. The teaching and 
example of Christ show that we ought to practice the principle of 
non-resistance even to the extent of yielding up our goods and 
our life as well. Since Christ came, the Old Testament has no 
authority. Itis an argument of anti-Christ that force may properly 
be repelled by force. ‘‘We are advised to flee from one city to 
another, but to resist with violence seems not fitting to mature 
disciples of Christ.” 

Similarly in one of his Latin sermons,’ although he recognizes 
that a war may be lawful if three conditions are fulfilled: “first, 
that the cause for which war is waged is just, secondly, that the 
person attacked has an unjust cause, and, thirdly, that the intention 
is right,” nevertheless he maintains that we cannot war justly 
unless armed with spiritual weapons, and if we were thus armed, 
we should beat our swords into plowshares and refrain from fighting. 
It is not necessary to avenge injury even though the law fails to 
give us redress. “The counsel and doctrine of Scripture is, that 
through the patient endurance of injuries and through kindness, 
the world is conquered far more efficaciously than by weapons of 
war, so far as concerns the universal church and permanent peace. 
Those who fight, therefore, spurn the salutary counsel of Christ 
and follow the counsel of the world.” 

In still another sermon‘ he shows that even the strongest 
reasons commonly urged for war—the maintenance of justice, the 
protection of the poor, the checking of wickedness—are inadequate, 
for we cannot be sure that we are promoting the right in fighting, 
and in any case we are doing evil that good may come. 


tP. 273. 2 Sermon 24, in Sermones, Vol. IV. 
3P, 211. 


4 Ibid., Sermon 4; cf, also the Opera minora, pp. 123 f. 
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In a tract on the seven deadly sins, probably by Wyclif, 


but possibly by an early Lollard, occurs the following striking 
passage: 


Why should we not fight against our enemies ? for else they would destroy 
us and damn their own souls. And thus for love we chastise them, as God’s 
law teaches us. And so, since our enemies would assail us, but if we assailed 
them before, since we love better ourselves, we should first assail them and 
thus we shall have peace. Here methinks that the fiend deceives many men 
by falseness of his reasons, and by his false principles. For what man that has 
wit cannot see this falseness? If it be lawful by strength to withstand violence, 
then it is lawful to fight with men that withstand us. Well, I wot that angels 
withstood fiends, and many men by strength of law withstand their enemies; 
and yet they kill them not, nor fight not with them. And wise men of the 
world hold their strength, and thus vanquish their enemies without any stroke; 
and men of the gospel vanquish by patience, and come to rest and to peace by 
suffering of death. Right so may we do, if we keep charity; though men 
ravish our Lordship, or else our movables, we should suffer in patience, yea, 
though they did us more. These be the counsels of Christ. But here the 
world grudges, and says that by this wise were realms destroyed. But here 
belief teaches us, since Christ is our God, that thus should realms be established, 
and our enemies vanquished. But peradventure many men should lose their 
worldly riches. But what harm thereof? ... . If he were thus patient his 
enemies would kill him. As if a man would say that if he kept Christ’s counsel 
the enemy would foredo him, for he is more than Christ. And if we fight thus 
for love, it is not love of charity; for charity seeks not one’s own good in this 
life, but common good in heaven by virtuous patience. And well I wot that 
worldly men will scorn this sentence; but men that would be martyrs for the 
love of God will hold with this sentence; and they be more to trust, for they 
have more the charity and better be with God. And deceit of love is with men 
that fight, as with fiends of hell is feigned false love. But at Doomsday shall 
men wot who fight thus for charity; for it seems no charity to ride against one’s 
enemy well armed with a sharp spear, upon a strong courser; for even the kiss 
of Iscariot was more token of charity. And so God’s law teaches men to come 
before in deeds of charity and works of worship; but I read not in God’s law 
that Christian men should come before in fighting or battle, but in meek 
patience. And this were the means whereby we should have God’s peace." 


After denouncing the Crusades and the Pope’s part in them, 
he concludes: “But belief should teach us to be meek as Christ 
was, and then should we fare the better, both to body and soul. 


t Select English Works of Wyclif, edited by Arnold, III, 137 f. I have modernized 
the spelling. 
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If we have ire in God’s cause, keep we that with meekness and with 
prudence of God, and so shall we please him.” 

In the sixteenth century many of the Anabaptists, Menno 
Simons and the Mennonites, Henry Nicholas and the Family of 
Love, and a man of so different a type as the humanist Erasmus, 
took a similar position, maintaining that war is necessarily opposed 
to Christianity and is in no circumstances justified. 

Erasmus’ discussion of the matter in his Adagia? is one of the 
most striking and eloquent arraignments of war ever published. 
“Nothing,” he declares, ‘‘doth worse become a man (I will not say 
a Christian man) than war.” And again: 

War is a thing that should be by all means and ways fled and eschewed.‘ 
But after Christ commanded the sword to be put up, it is unlawful for Christian 
men to make any other war but that which is the fairest war of all, with the 
most eager and fierce enemies of the church, with affection of money, with 
wrath, with ambition, with dread of death. These be our Philistines, these 
be our Nabuchodonosors, these be our Moabites and Ammonites, with the 
which it behooveth us to have no truce. With these we must continually 
fight, until (our enemies being utterly vanquished) we may be in quiet, for 
except we may overcome them, there is no man that may attain to any true 
peace, neither with himself, nor yet with no other. For this war alone is 
cause of true peace. He that overcometh in this battle, will make war with no 
manlivings ..... Ye say ye make war for the safeguard of the commonweal, 
yea, but no way sooner nor more unthriftily may the commonweal perish than 
by war. For before ye enter into the field, ye have already hurt more your 
country then ye can do good getting the victory.® 

Erasmus’ discussion had the great merit, not shared by all 
the opponents of war, of distinguishing war from the use of force 
by the officials of the state in preserving order and putting down 
crime. The latter Erasmus defends, but the former he condemns 
unqualifiedly. Punishment for crime is visited only upon the 
guilty, but war brings suffering upon innocent and guilty alike. 
And with this in mind, Erasmus exclaims, in striking contrast 
with many an expounder of religion and law: “‘It is better to let a 


tP, 142. 


2 At the beginning of the fourth Chiliad. I quote from the reprint of an old 
English translation published by J. W. MacKail, under the title Erasmus against 
War (1907). 
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wound alone that cannot be cured without grievous hurt and 
danger of all the whole body.’ 

Erasmus’ attitude is all the more significant because there 
was no personal reason in his case for protesting against war, 
as there was in the case of most of the sects who denounced war, 
persecution, and capital punishment as all of a piece, and equally 
opposed to the spirit and precepts of Christ. That the protest 
should have come so largely from those oppressed by the authorities 
is not an accident. It was inevitable that they should question 
the lawfulness of using the sword when it was thus turned against 
themselves. That a man like Erasmus should contend eagerly 
for the same principle means much for his humanity and wisdom. 

The attitude of George Fox and the Quakers in the next century 
is too well known to need presentation. But it may be worth 
while to quote a couple of sentences from Barclay’s elaborate dis- 
cussion of the subject in his A pology, to show the difference between 
the underlying principles of the Friends and those of traditional 
Catholicism and Protestantism. 

They object: That Defence is of natural Right, and that Religion destroys 
not nature. I answer, Be it so; but to obey God and commend ourselves to 
Him in Faith and Patience, is not to destroy nature, but to exalt and perfect 
it; to wit, to elevate it from the natural to the supernatural life by Christ living 
therein, and comforting it, that it may do all things, and be rendered more than 
conqueror..... But for such, whom Christ hath brought hither, it is not 


lawful to defend themselves by Arms, but they ought over all to trust to the 
Lord.? 


It is not necessary to carry this sketch farther. The modern 
peace movement, which dates from the close of the eighteenth and 
beginning of the nineteenth century, has been adequately recounted 
by many writers. It is of interest to note that most of the pro- 
posals to which it has led, including arbitration, international 
peace congresses, international tribunals, and the like, were sug- 
gested long ago in such books as Emeric Crucé’s Le Nouveau 
Cynée, of 1523, and Grotius’ De jure belli et pacis, of 1625. But all 
such matters belong to the field of law, not of religion, and hence 
do not fall within the scope of this paper. 


tP. 40. 2 Proposition XV, § 15. 
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Repeated discoveries in the lands in which the books of the 
Bible gradually assumed their present shape have exercised a 
profound influence upon all departments of biblical study. The 
work of criticism which had been energetically concentrated upon 
the sacred writings themselves has, in recent decades, been deep- 
ened and widened; and as these discoveries brought ever more 
abundant stores of material, the criticism has tended to become 
more historical and psychological. New light has been thrown 
upon ancient oriental life and thought, and the Bible and its con- 
tents are accordingly being viewed against the background of 
those circumstances and conditions which the external evidence, 
more objective and often contemporary, has at length revealed. 
But although many difficulties and obscurities have vanished, 
fresh ones have arisen in their place, and.old problems take a new 
form. While biblical study is being pursued with the help of all 
that directly or indirectly elucidates the sources, it is not unjust 
to say that it is seriously embarrassed, partly by the accumulation 
of material so immense that no single hand can hope to deal with 
it, and partly also by the fact that those who interest themselves 
in the theological, historical, archaeological, or in any other of the 
departments differ considerably as regards standpoint, aim, and 
method. Especially is this true in those cases where the different 
lines of inquiry yield conflicting results. Such a case lies before 
us, and this article purposes to give some account of what has 
rightly been regarded as one of the most valuable of recent “finds.” 
Indeed, it has been asserted that the evidence constitutes “‘a turning- 
point in the Biblical Criticism of our century.’* But its precise 
significance has been disputed; and it is not even agreed whether 

tJ. Halévy, Revue sémitique, 1908, p. 240. 
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it supports the conservative, traditional, or orthodox position, or 
the position of the “‘critics’”! Our purpose, therefore, is to ascer- 
tain what the evidence safely allows us to infer. 

The evidence in question consists of Aramaic papyri from the 
island of Elephantine in Upper Egypt. The island faces Syene 
(Assuan), familiar to the Hebrews as the southern frontier-city 
of Egypt, the phrase ‘from Migdol to Syene” meaning for Egypt 
what “‘from Dan to Beersheba” meant for the Hebrew (see Ezek. 
29:10; 30:6, R.V. marg.). Egyptian-Aramaic papyri had long 
been known, and Clermont-Ganneau, the brilliant French savant, 
to whom Semitic epigraphy and archaeology owe so much, had 
already argued that they belong to the period of the Persian 
domination.‘ His view was confirmed by the subsequent discovery 
of dated papyri of the fifth century B.c., as also was his equally 
brilliant conjecture that “the fortress of Yeb,” to which they 
repeatedly refer, was no other than Elephantine itself. The 
material at our disposal now consists of a number of earlier known 
inscriptions and papyri from various parts of Egypt, and two col- 
lections of papyri from Elephantine: one a small series of papyri 
acquired by Mr. Robert Mond and edited by Professor Sayce and 
Dr. A. E. Cowley, of Oxford (1906), the other, a large quantity 
unearthed in the course of excavation by the Berlin Imperial 
Museum, and edited by Professor Sachau of Berlin (1911). As 
usual, chance played a great part in these discoveries; and 
Professor Sayce, who has always been both zealous and fortu- 
nate in the recovery of ancient “finds,” tells of the quantities 
of papyri and ostraka which native workmen had carelessly lost 
or destroyed. As for those that survive, they have given birth 
to a very large literature, and it goes without saying that every 
writer, like the present, is greatly indebted to all whose labors have 
assisted in the editing, correcting, and elucidating of the texts. 


t Rev. arch., 1878, pp. 95-107; 1879, pp. 21-39. 

2 For the excavations, conducted on the site of the old Jewish houses, see Zeit. f. 
aegyptische Sprache, 1910, pp. 14-61. 

3 The main works are A. H. Sayce and A. E. Cowley, Aramaic Papyri (London, 


1906); E. Sachau, Aramdische Papyrus und Ostraka (Berlin, 1911); a hand-edition of 
the latter by A. Ungnad, Aram. Pap. aus Elephantine (Leipzig, 1911); W. Staerk in 
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The Elephantine papyri are written in Aramaic, the lingua 
franca of the Persian period from Asia Minor to Arabia and Upper 
Egypt. In vocabulary, phraseology, and style, the dialect closely 
resembles that of the Aramaic portions of Ezra and Daniel. It 
is, however, an older type of dialect; and the view that it is, 
philologically speaking, earlier than biblical Aramaic has been 
strongly supported and is not seriously affected by the arguments 
brought against it.’ 

The papyri afford fresh proof of the distribution of Aramaic, its 
flexibility, and its daily use among various classes of Semitic and 
non-Semitic peoples. Moreover, it is not out of place to recall 
the fact that Aramaic was now establishing itself in Palestine, and 
that its script—and not the old Hebrew or Phoenician alphabet 
(which was preserved by the Samaritans)—became the parent 
of the later Jewish and now familiar “square” character. In these 
papyri the Aramaic character closely resembles that in which the 
MSS of the Old Testament would be written during the Persian 
and Hellenistic periods; and not their least value is the picture 
they give us of the style and writing current among the Jews of the 
fifth century B.c. 

For these papyri actually proceed from a colony of Jews, the 
date of whose inauguration is not known with certainty (see p. 374). 
They belong to a military colony at Elephantine, which was closely 
connected with Syene, the seat of the Persian organization. Much 
light is thrown upon the political and military régime, and upon the 
business, social, and religious life. The men are called Jews or 
Aramaeans; but the language is Aramaean with some Hebraisms, 


Lietzmann’s Kleine Texte (Bonn), viz., Nos. 22 and 23, text (with notes) of the Sayce- 
Cowley Series; No. 32, three of Sachau’s papyri with Old Testament illustrative 
passages; and No. 94, annotated translation of a considerable number of both collec- 
tions. Of other literature especially to be named are N. Peters, Jiidische Gemeinde, 
etc. (1910); Ed. Meyer, in Sitz.-ber. of Berlin University, 1911, pp. 1026 ff., and his 
Papyrusfund von Elephantine (Leipzig, 1912); the reviews by Néldeke, Zeit. f. Assyriol., 
1907, pp. 130-49; Literar. Zentralblatt, 1911, cols. 1503 ff.; Lidzbarski, Ephemeris 
fiir semit. Epigraphik, 111, 69-84, 238-60; and Lagrange, Revue biblique, 1908, pp. 325- 
49; 1912, pp. 127-37, 575-87. See further the bibliographies in Staerk. 


tSee Néldeke, Ency. Brit. (11th ed.), XXIV, 624; C. C. Torrey, Ezra Studies, 
pp. 161 ff.; Driver, Lit. of O.T., pp. 504, 515, and Addenda, pp. xxxiv ff. 
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and the names are characteristically ‘‘biblical,” including such 
familiar forms as Hoshea, Haggai, Menahem, Zadok, and Zepha- 
niah. We hear of the family relations, the material prosperity, 
and, in particular, of the cosmopolitanism of the day. The people 
it is true, worship Yah6 or Yahi—here, and throughout, the 
correct vocalization of the purely consonantal texts is often quite 
conjectural—and this Y--w can be no other than Y-h-w-h, Yahweh, 
the name better known to us in the inaccurate and hybrid 
form “Jehovah.” Yahu had a temple of considerable extent, with 
its priests, sacrifices, and regular offerings. It dated back to 
before the time of Cambyses, whose special protection it claims to 
have enjoyed. But not only do the Jews appear to be under the 
patronage of Persia, not only do they live in the midst of Egyptians, 
Persians, and perhaps Babylonians, but there is at least one case 
of intermarriage with a foreigner—an Egyptian. Besides this, the 
free use of non-Jewish names also suggests a certain laxity. Ele- 
phantine itself was the seat of the worship of Khnum, later Khnub 
(Chnubis), the deity of the Cataract district, a god of fertility, who 
was symbolized by the ram. To this add that a mixed military 
community would foster a comparison of religious ideas, and lead 
equally to tolerance and to rivalry.’ Life in Elephantine afforded 
the opportunity for intermingling of cults, and the papyri reveal 
the astonishing fact that, although the Jews appear fervent and 
genuine worshipers of Yahu, so fzr from practicing the strict 
monotheism which is characteristic of Jewish prophetism and legal- 
ism, they even admit two other deitivs by the side of Yahu, and thus 
afford a striking example of that fr .edom and laxity against which 
the more spiritual minds in Israel had to protest. 

In addition to the significance.of the papyri for the religion of 
Israel, attention has been attracted by the fragments of an ancient 
and much-traveled romance, the story of Ahikar. Ahikar is the 
Achiacharus who is referred to briefly, as a well-known character, 
in the “apocryphal” Book of Tobit (2:21 f.; 14:10). The hero 
also finds a place both in the fables of Aesop and in the Thousand 

* On the wall of a private house near the temple of Khnum was found scratched 


7d mpockivnua [|v dddopvAfw]»—apparently the testimony of some foreign soldiers 
(at a later date) to the Egyptian god (Z’vit. f. aeg. Spr., 1910, p. 25). 
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and One Nights. Quite as noteworthy was the discovery of por- 
tions of the Aramaic version of the great inscription of Darius I, 
set up by the king in Old Persian, Susian, and Babylonian, to 
celebrate the victories which brought him to the throne. It is, per- 
haps, with mixed feelings that we greet these fragments which come 
to light after the patient toil and years of labor during which the 
“cuneiform” writing has been made to reveal its secrets. Howdiffer- 
ent it might have been had they come earlier or at the beginning—had 
they provided a timely clue, as did the Rosetta stone to Egyptology! 
The difficulty of deciphering the Hittite hieroglyphs today brings 
home to us the great value of bilinguals. On the other hand, it may 
be questioned whether oriental studies had advanceu sufficiently 
in 1800-1860 to enable one to interpret the papyri adequately. 
The Aramaic contains so many foreign words that the translation 
of the papyri demands all the energies of Assyrian, Egyptian, 
and Iranian scholars; and it is this mixture—so natural, when we 
consider the population—which tells against the notion, hastily 


put forth by one or two ~‘'ers. ‘hat the texts are forgeries! And 
to the preceding remark 1s added that although some have 
lamented that Elephar' produced anything so sensa- 
tional as a biblical te »bable that such a discovery 
would only complicate th: | »blems, and that the questions 
raised by the (later) “Ness ap) rus.” with its remarkable version 
of the Decalogue and th. Sh: ould be trifling as compared 
with those that Elepha or some other Egyptian site may 
some day bring, should «sere be disclosed biblical texts of the 
Persian period. 

It will be best to pre ary of the more important 
papyri, arranged as far « . their chronological order. 
This will give a fair and u d \¢ca of their general character, 
and the special questions 1 « © (oeir significance for Hebrew 
religion can be handled lat 

We begin with S 27, ¢ he ond year of the reign of 
Xerxes I (485-465 B.c.).? th the undated but evi- 

t We refer to the Sayce-Cowley 3-( the letters (A to L), and to that 
of Sachau (S)—with which Ungnad’ : 2. es—by the number (and not by 
the “Papyrus” or the “Tafel”). $ 31, a) tty of 494 B.c., will be found below 


under the year 407. 
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dently contemporary S 29, it refers to the provisioning of the garri- 
son, and is a contract between Hoshea b.(=bar, “son of”) Hoduyah 
and Ahiab b. Gemariah, on the one side, and Esp . . . (?) b. 
Hanani, the carpenter, on the other. Hoduyah—it must be remem- 
bered that the vocalization is always conjectural—is the name 
which should doubtless be read in the place of the impossible 
Hodaviah in Ezra 2:40, etc. (the Septuagint Odowia points to 
the true form). The name will mean “praise Yah,” and it should 
be noticed that very many of the Elephantine names end in -iah 
(-yah), and characteristically resemble those in the post-exilic lists 
of the Old Testament. 

Leaving Elephantine for a moment, we have a funeral inscrip- 
tion, found in 1877 at Memphis. It is dated in the fourth year of 
Xerxes (Corpus Inscr. Semit., 11, 122); and, with a few of rather 
later date (CIS, II, 123, 130, 141 f.), is worth recording as an ex- 
ample of the way in which some Jews, at least, adopted Egyptian 
cults. The first is a prayer by Abseli for the “‘accession”’ of his 
parents, Abba b. Hur and Ahitobu daughter of ‘Adaiah, “‘before 
the god Osiris.” Another begins ‘‘Blessed be Taba, daughter of 
Tahapi, worshiper of the god Osiris” (No. 141). According to 
Egyptian belief the deceased went to Osiris, if he did not actually 
become Osiris himself, and it is much to be regretted that we have 
no funeral inscription from Elephantine to throw light upon the 
eschatological ideas of its Jewish inhabitants. 

About a decade later, in the fifteenth year of Xerxes, begins 
the series of archives of the family of Mahseiah (S-C A). Similar 
collections have been found of demotic papyri at Thebes and 
el-Hibeh, and at Nippur there were more than seven hundred 
contract tablets, belonging to the family of Murashu, bankers and 
brokers during the reigns of Artaxerxes I and Darius II. Koniah 
b. Zadok receives from his neighbor, Mahseiah b. Jedoniah, both 
described as Aramaeans of Syene, a portion of his gateway which he 
uses for a building, the nature of which is obscure. It is carefully 
described by reference to “‘the street that runs between us and the 
house of the sailor Peft‘onit.”” The scribe is Pelatiah b. Ahio, 
and the witnesses are Mahseiah b. Isaiah, Satibarzanes b. ‘Athar-ili, 
Shemaiah b. Hoshea, Phrataphernes b. Artaphernes, Bagdates b. 
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Nabu-kudurri, Nabuli b. Darga, Ben-tirash b. Rahamre‘, and 
Shallum b. Hoshaiah. The names—Hebrew, Babylonian, Persian, 
and perhaps Egyptian—vividly illustrate the mixed character of the 
civilization. 

Six years later, the accession-year of Artaxerxes I (465-425), 
Mahseiah had to defend himself at court before Damidata and his 
“colleagues” (kéndwatha; cf. Ezra 5:6, etc.), against another 
neighbor, Dargman, a Persian from Khorasmia. He succeeded, 
and Dargman formally relinquishes his claim, and explicitly 
describes the piece of land which had been in dispute. Its bound- 
aries are fully stated, but by a curious blunder the scribe has con- 
fusedly transposed the cardinal points (see further below, on D, E, 
and J). In this “deed of conveyance” we read that Mahseiah, 
who is here called a Jew, justified his statements by a solemn oath 
“by Yahu, the god, in the fortress Yeb,” and that the Persian 
accepted the oath as conclusive (S-C B). 

To the king’s fourth year belongs a rather remarkable docu- 
ment of a dispute between Malchiah b. Joshibiah, an Aramaean, a 
property-owner in Yeb, and another—the papyrus is mutilated 
(S 28). One of them is accused of entering the other’s house, 
beating his wife, and carrying off the goods, and the accused is 
required to purge himself by a solemn oath. Unfortunately, 
however, owing to the state of the document, it is not certain 
whether Malchiah states the charge of which the unknown one is 
to clear himself, or whether he himself is accused, and is explicitly 
denying that he is guilty of the offenses as stated.‘ Clearance- 
oaths, whereby a man formally testifies his innocence under par- 
ticular solemn circumstances, are familiar both in Israelite and 
Babylonian law; and in modern times an oath will be taken before 
the sacred tomb of a saint, or weli.2, What is remarkable here is the 
special appeal by “‘the god Herem-bethel.” It recalls the undated 
text S 33, a dispute between Menahem b. Shallum and Meshullam 

t For the former see Sachau, Ungnad, Lagrange, and for the latter, Meyer, Staerk, 
Lévi (Rev. d’Et. Juives, LXIII, 161-84), and Lidzbarski. See also Lagrange, Rev. 
bibl., 1912, pp. 135 f., 585. 

2Cf. S. A. Cook, Laws of Moses and Code of Hammurabi (1903), pp. 58-65, and 


especially pp. 62,227. P. Volz well compares the “oath of clearance” in Job, chap. 31 
(see his edition in Schriften d. A.T., pp. 73 f., and cf. ZATW, XXXII, 126 f.). 
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b. Nathan, touching the possession of an ass. There is a reference 
to swearing by “H .. . (Herem?) by the shrine (masgéda@) and 
by ‘Anath-yahu.” Here, at all events, is evidence for usages 
which are scarcely in accord with the oath by the god Yahu, and 
it will be convenient to leave the discussion until we have sum- 
marized all the evidence. 

Two years later Mahseiah’s daughter, Mibtahyah was married 
to her neighbor Jezaniah b. Uriah. In one document (S-C D) 
her father hands over to her the house which had been the subject 
of his dispute with Dargman. North and south of it lie the houses 
of Dargman and of Koniah, respectively; to its west is the house of 
’Espemet (the son of the Egyptian sailor in A); while to the east 
lie the houses of the bridegroom Jezaniah and Zechariah b. Nathan. 
At the same time Mahseiah gives her Dargman’s deed of convey- 
ance, and binds himself not to seek to recover the property. The 
last measure is illustrated by the undated S 36 where one of the 
parents undertakes not to say: ‘“‘the goods and the money set 
forth in this writing I have given you [viz., the daughter and her 
husband ?] out of love; now I wish to take them away.” Again, in 
S 32 property is secured to Abiyahu the wife of Shelomim. It is 
interesting to observe that women could possess property, and that 
it was perhaps very necessary to secure their rights by a deed. At 
all events, Mahseiah hands a document to his son-in-law, Jezaniah 
(S-C C), permitting him to use the land, to build on it, but not to 
dispose of it. Care is taken to provide in case of a divorce, whether 
initiated by the man or—what is more instructive—by the woman: 
the position of women is especially noteworthy." The undated 
fragment S 39, where the son-in-law makes some contract with his 
father-in-law touching the bride, is unintelligible. 

Passing over a fragment of the seventh year of Artaxerxes,” we 
come to S 30, a perfect document, dated two years later. Here 
Jehohan, daughter of Mushlak (or the like), acknowledges her 
debt of 4 shekels to Meshullam b. Zakkur. The scribe is Nathan b. 


t Cf. Cook, op. cit., pp. 71 ff., 110 f., 145 ff. 


2 Vogiié, Rep. d.Epig. sém., I, 333 ff., No. 438; Lidzbarski, Ephem., II, 221. It 
has a perplexing reference to a god whose name ends in -#; it cannot (on epigraphical 
grounds) be Anaiti(s), and the Egyptian Sati is female. 
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‘Anani, probably the son of ‘Ananiah who is a witness in C and D 
(above); he is employed several years later as a scribe (see E and 
G below), and he seems to have had a son, Ma‘uziah, who was in 
the same profession (H and J). The document is an excellent 
example of the usual procedure, and can be illustrated by the un- 
dated S-C L where we meet the scribe Gemariah b. Ahio (the name 
of a witness in B), and the witness Mahseiah b. Jedoniah, presum- 
ably the familiar gentleman of that name. In the nineteenth 
year of Artaxerxes we find Mahseiah conveying to Miphtahyah 
(sic) a house bought from Meshullam b. Zakkur b. Ater, the 
Aramaean of Syene (S-C E; cf. the creditor in S 30). As usual 
he hands her Meshullam’s own deed and renounces all claim to 
the property. The description of the boundaries is most interest- 
ing. North and south of the house lie the house of Ya?ir and the 
temple of the god Yahu (here Y-h-h); east is the house of Gadol b. 
>Oshea and the street (shakd) between, and to the west is the —— 
[? property] of Marduk (? ?) b. Palto, “priest” of the gods [Khnu]m 
[and Sa]ti. The papyrus has several gaps, inaccuracies, and obscur- 
ities; but it is clear that there was a temple—the word corresponds 
to the Babylonian ekurru—and that it lay hard by the Jewish 
colony. But it is also evident that in immediate proximity there 
was a “heathen” priest of the famous god of Elephantine and 
apparently one of his female associates." 

Six years later Mibtahyah is breaking off relations with P?P 
b. Pahi of Syene, a builder (S-CF).2 They divide money, grain, 
clothing, bronze, and iron—all the goods and chattels—and he 
gives her a “deed of quittance.” But in 1. 4 he undertakes 
to give her what we may call “‘a deed of wifehood” (cf. S 37, 

t The word for “temple” (S148) was used later of a heathen altar; the word for 
“heathen-priest”’ ("WO9; cf. the use of the Heb. plural kémérim), too, was primarily 
without any obnoxious suggestion. It may be conjectured that the former was origi- 
nally used in Ezra 5:3. Torrey (Ezra Studies, pp. 175 f.) has already observed that 
both the old Greek and Theodotion presuppose N"3N (rendering “roof” and “out- 
lay” respectively), and it is an easy step to the assumption that the term, because of 


its later heathenish associations, was replaced by the rather colorless usSarnd; see 
my note on I Esd. 6:4 (Charles’s edition of the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha). 

2 The word for “builder” (ard&kil) is of Babylonian origin (arad ekalli, “temple 
servant”); and in later Talm. usage denotes an architect or rather a master-builder 
who had heavy responsibilities. See also S-C G and H, 
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ll. 4 f.), such as might be expected between a husband and wife; 
and the question has therefore arisen whether this is not really a 
deed of divorce.t Other interesting features are (a) the fact that 
the scribe and four witnesses have non-Jewish names—compounds 
of Nebo are especially marked; and (b) the woman takes an oath 
(evidently to express her satisfaction with the division) by the 
goddess Sati. The latter illustrates one of the results of inter- 
course with foreigners, and recalls the later injunction to avoid 
associating with a non-Jew lest one should have to swear by his 
god (Talmud, Sanhedrin, 635). 

Had Mibtahyah married a second time and separated ? Only two 
months later—but the number of the year is lost!—the lady marries 
another Egyptian “builder,” As-hor, son of Saha? (S-C G). He 
comes to her father’s house—apparently the widow or divorcée 
cannot dispose of herseli—and pays a modest sum of five shekels 
as “‘bride-price” (cf. the mdhar, Exod. 22:16). There is a long 
list of his gifts to the bride, and a short one of her gifts to him. 
Provision is made in case of her dying childless, or of a divorce 
whether initiated by either. Most noteworthy is the fact that the 
declaration of divorce “I detest [lit. “hate,” as in Deut. 21:15] 
so-and-so” would be made in the “congregation”; the Hebrew 
term ‘édah is employed. 

Passing over a mere fragment of the twenty-ninth year of 
Artaxerxes,? we have the remains of an official document of eight 
years later (S5). It is addressed to our lord Arsham, who is 
perhaps the satrap appointed by Megabyzos. It proceeds from 
Ah-m-n-s (some Achaemenes, hardly of course the famous prince 
of that name), together with his ‘‘colleagues” and the “scribes of 
the province.” It has the usual pious salutation: “‘God greet our 
lord,” and is especially interesting for words and phrases familiar 
in biblical Aramaic. Coming now to the fourth year of Darius II 
(424-404), we meet the two sons of As-hor by Mibtahyah (S-C H). 
They are named Jedoniah and Mahseiah after their maternal great- 
grandfather and grandfather. It is to be observed that (a) the 
names are given or influenced by the mother, and (5) the text 

t See Fischer, Orient. Lit. Zeit., 1913, cols. 306 f.; Epstein, ZATW, 1913, p. 235. 

2 Clermont-Ganneau, Recueil d’Arch. orient., VI, 255 ff.; Lidz., Eph., II, 220. 
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illustrates the well-known custom of naming a child after a grand- 
parent (or ancestor). The custom in question is not habitual; 
it seems to occur only on certain levels and at certain periods, and 
the influence of the mother is likewise a feature neither ubiquitous 
nor constant. The evidence, therefore, is interesting and sug- 
gestive, but we cannot base any sweeping generalizations upon it. 
In this document the boys are sued by Menahem and Ananiah, sons 
of Meshullam b. Shelomim b. Azariah, for an assortment of goods and 
utensils (wool, linen, bronze, iron, wood, palm-leaf [?], corn, etc.), 
which their grandfather had deposited with As-hor. Compare the 
list in S-C F where, again, a “builder” is concerned. The case is 
tried before Widarnag, the commander of the army, who was 
destined, later, to become more famous, or rather infamous. 

S 19, of the fifth year, presumably of Darius, is one of the sen- 
sations of the collection. It is a great list of “‘the names of the 
Jewish army that gave money to Yahu, the god, each man two 
shekels.” Jedoniah b. Gemariah is treasurer. The list is dated 
the third of Phamenoth, the seventh Egyptian month, and the 
offerings are doubtless for the temple.? The names include thirty- 
six women, but the list is incomplete, and we miss several well- 
known names. Besides, although the list enumerates 115 (i.e., 230 
shekels), the total sum is given as 31 keresh (1 k.=10 shekels) and 
8 shekels, i.e., 318 shekels. Of this sum it is said “for Yahu, 12 
keresh, 6 shekels; for ?Asm-bethel, 7 keresh; and for ‘Anath-bethel, 
12 keresh in silver.” Yahu stands at the head, and on the only 
natural interpretation he has associated with him here these two 
subordinate deities, otherwise unknown, but whose names are 
composed of familiar elements. 

Leaving all discussion for the present, we pass to S 6, an exceed- 
ingly interesting papyrus clearly dated in the fifth year of Darius. 
It is addressed to “‘ Jedoniah and his colleagues, the Jewish army” 

*See G. B. Gray (Festschrift to Wellhausen, ed. by Marti, 1914, pp. 163-76), 
who finds other examples of the practice in these papyri; cf. also his Hebrew Proper 
Names (18096), pp. 2 ff. It is important to notice that, according to Gray (op. cit., 


p. 164), ‘The custom first appears, or perchance after a break of unknown duration 
reappears, in certain communities at a relatively late stage.” 


2 Epstein, ZATW, XIII, 145, has suggested the fifth year of Amyrtaeus, i.e., 
about 400; similarly W. R. Arnold, Jour. Bibl. Lit., XX XI (1912), 29. 
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from “your brother Hananiah.” Only the left-hand half is pre- 
served. It bids them “count four[teen days .... ] and from 
the 15th day to the 21st day of [Nisan . . . . be] pure (?) and 
take heed no(?) work ... . do not drink, and aught that is 
leaven donot .. . . [from] sun-set to the 21st day of Nisa[n] ... . 
go (or take?) into your chambers and seal (?), between the days 
..” This most tantalizing fragment has aroused the liveliest 
discussion. Is it rightly called the ‘Passover papyrus”? Or, 
since there is scarcely room for the specific details, does it not rather 
refer to the Feast of Unleavened Bread? Certainly there is some 
obscure allusion to the Passover in S 77, No. 2; but an ostrakon 
published by Sayce, which seemed to be an important contribution 
to the subject, is, according to Arnold, a harmless letter in which 
a rather illiterate husband, writing to his wife, desires, among other 
things, to know how the baby is!" Other questions are raised by 
the reference to the prohibition of some sort of drink.? Again, 
it is asked, Does the papyrus refer to the introduction of a previously 
unknown festival? Is the festival now introduced by the com- 
mand, or by the permission of the great Persian king? If it is not 
a royal edict that is sent, it may be, that, as Arnold suggests, it is 
Hananiah who says of himself (1. 3): ‘‘This year, the fifth year of 
Darius the king, being sent from the king to Arsham [I, etc.]’’; cf. 
the otherwise ambiguous “‘sent” in Ezra 7:14 (Aramaic sent). 
The views of well-informed Jewish scholars touching the inter- 
pretation of the papyri are worthy of attention. They argue that 
this papyrus cannot be regarded as proof of the new introduction 
of any institution; and both Jampel and Daiches point to the 
custom of a yearly proclamation of the arrival of the festival. 
Daiches observes that the names of the king and of the governor 
(viz., Arsham) are mentioned because all official announcements 
had to be made in the name of the king, and he compares the 
summary allusion in Neh. 8:14 ff. to the chief laws of the Feast of 


t Sayce, Proc. Soc. Bibl. Arch., XX XIII, 183 f.; XXXIV, 17,212; W. R. Arnold, 
Jour. Bibl. Lit., XXXI (1912), 13, note. 

2See Strack, ZDMG, LXV (1911), 829; G. Beer, ZATW, XXXI (1911), 153; 
Jastrow, Jour. Amer. Orient. Soc., XXXIII (1913), 180-92. 

3See I. Lévi, Rev. d’Et. Juives, LXIII, 164; Jampel, MGWJ (1911), 660; 
S. Daiches, Proc. Soc. Bibl. Arch., XXXIV (1912), 22. 
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Tabernacles when intimation was sent to the Jews “in all their 
cities and in Jerusalem.” At the present day we are told that 
‘shortly before Passover the main laws regarding the leaven and 
unleavened bread are made known to the congregations in the 
synagogues by the Rabbis”; and both Daiches and Jampel note 
several references to the annual proclamation and warning in tal- 
mudic times.' Certainly it is very important to determine whether 
Elephantine was usually in communication with Palestine. This 
provoking fragment scarcely justifies, by itself, the assumption 
that it deals with the introduction, for the first time, of a new 
festival. On the other hand, if, as has been suggested, Hananiah 
is to be identified with the “brother” of Nehemiah (Neh. 1:2; 7:2), 
it is not impossible that the new reorganization in Jerusalem affected 
distant Elephantine. But the document is too brief for us to 
elaborate its implications, and S 8 (below) is a crowning example 
of Persian thoroughness in matters of business. The allusion in 
1. 3 (“from the king”), if not merely conventional, proves how 
powerful were Persian organization and jurisdiction, even in ques- 
tions of cult; but it is difficult to determine with any safety pre- 
cisely what change of cult is involved. At all events from this 
and from other references we are entitled to assume that the Jews of 
Elephantine now at least keep the usual observances; and there is 
nothing to show that these conflicted with their conceptions of 
Yahu, ?Asm-bethel, and ‘Anath-bethel.? 

We go back to the eighth year of Darius to the two grandsons 
of Mahseiah (S-C J). Their father As-hor is here styled Nathan. 
It is not easy to explain the change during the four years that have 
elapsed since S-C H. If it is because of his marriage with the 
Jewess Mibtahyah, we should expect it to have been made in H; 


t Mr. Abrahams, too, has drawn my attention to the references in Rdsh-ha-Shanah 
(i. 3) to the regular dispatch of messengers before the chief festivals. Cf. also II 
Macc. 1:9, 18, where the Jews in Egypt are bidden to observe the Feast of Taber- 
nacles—as though the injunction was a familiar feature. 


2 For other discussions of the text and contents see Strack, ZDMG, LXV, 820; 
Perles, Or. Lit. Zeit., 1911, col. 498; Barth, ibid. (1912), col. 10; Schwally, ibid., 
col. 162; Arnold, Jour. Bib. Lit., XXXI, 1, pp. 1 ff.; Smend, Theolog. Lit. Zeit. 
(1912), p. 485; Lagrange, Rev. bib. (1912), pp. 131 f., 578 ff.; Lidzbarski, Ephem., 
III, 243; Steuernagel, ZATW (1911), p. 310, and ZDPV, XXXYV, or. 
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the conjecture that he became a Jew in the intervening years, 
however tempting, is improbable because the two brothers act, even 
in H, as though they were orphans. It is conceivable, of course, 
that individuals,’ especially in cases of intermarriage, had double 
names. Here the young Jedoniah and Mahseiah have succeeded 
in defending themselves against Jedoniah b. Hoshea b. Uriah, the 
son of the brother of Jezaniah, the first husband of Mibtahyah. 
The case was brought before Widarnag. It concerned a house the 
location of which should be compared with the details in S-C D. 
North and south of it are the houses of Hoshea b. Uriah and of a 
certain son of Zechariah. To the east is the temple of the god 
Yahu, with the “‘king’s way” running between them (cf. E); and 
to the west is the house which Mahseiah gave Mibtahyah. At 
first it looks as though the house is that which formed the subject 
of the dispute between the Persian Dargman and Mahseiah (S-C B), 
and was given by the latter to Mibtahyah when she married 
Jezaniah (C and D). But this property had Jezaniah’s house on 
its right, and therefore it would seem that the house which Jedoniah 
claimed was that of his uncle the use of which Mibtahyah had 
presumably been enjoying during her life-time. Perhaps she had 
recently died, and her first husband’s nephew was now seeking to 
recover the property for his own family—and in vain. This 
conjecture is reinforced by S-C K, six years later, where the two 
brothers Mahseiah and Jedoniah divide between them two young 
slaves of Mibtahyah, and undertake later on to divide the mother 
Tebo and a third child Lili. Evidently other property had already 
been shared. (The mutilated S 35 may refer to a similar division 
between two sisters.) The slaves are said to be branded with “to 
Mibtahyah,” and also with a yéd—a very early reference, if the 
letter ydd is intended. The wording is obscure, and perhaps, as 
Clermont-Ganneau has suggested, the yéd is marked upon the 
arm to the right of the tattooing. Another allusion to branding 


t On the (later) Palmyrene inscriptions men often have Latin in addition to their 
native Aramaean names. 
2 Cf. for the rights of widows, Cook, Laws of Moses, etc., 141 ff. 


3 Rev. crit., 1906, p. 350, N. 3. 
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or tattooing upon a slave (a female one) is found in the ostrakon 
S-C'M.?_ The custom is well-known; it was a mark of ownership 
and was used as a mark of adherence to a deity, sect, or group. 

With this we leave the series of family records and go back 
two years. To the twelfth year of Darius belongs S 8, a very 
difficult but highly important description of the procedure involved 
in giving instructions for the repairing or renovating of one of the 
government ships. The account of the orders as they pass from the 
lower officials until they reach the great satrap Arsham and are 
then passed down again is a striking illustration of organization 
in ancient Egypt perilously approaching “red-tape.’” 

The Jewish colony now enters on its most critical years. Rival- 
ries between the Jews and the priests of Khnum led to a revolt dur- 
ing the absence of Arsham in the fourteenth year of Darius (411- 
410). The temple was destroyed, and our sources are papyri of 
three years later giving some account of the loss of the temple and 
praying that it may be rebuilt. To this period probably belong 
the undated S 7, 10, and 11. The first seems to be an appeal of a 
Jewish proprietor to Arsham against unjust treatment at the hands 
of certain officials. The second is a letter addressed to “my 
lords Jedoniah, Ma‘uziah, Uriah, and the (Jewish) army,” appar- 
ently from some Jews of the province of Thebes. It seems to point 
to a time of suspicion, enmity, and intrigue, in which, however, 
Arsham stands out as a supporter of the Jewish complainants. 
In S 11 Mat‘uziah of Abydos writes to “‘my lords Jedoniah, Uriah, 
and the priests of the god Yahu, Mattan b. Joshibiah, and Neriah 

” The interpretation is very uncertain. The writer 
had been imprisoned by Widarnag on account of a certain precious 
stone which had been stolen by the traders; he had been released 
“under the help [literally ‘shadow’] of the god of Heaven” by 

t See for the interpretation, Epstein, ZATW (1912), p. 133; Seidel, ibid., p. 298; 
and for the practice see Isa. 44:5, with the commentaries; Ency. Bibl., art. “Cuttings 
of the Flesh”; cf. also Laws of Moses, etc., pp. 159 f. 

2See Meyer, Sitz.-ber., Berlin (1911), pp. 1035 ff.; Perles, Or. Lit. Zeit. (1911), 
cols. 498 f.; Biichler, ibid., 1912, cols. 126 f.; Torczyner, ibid., cols. 397 f.; Epstein, 
ZATW (1912), p. 129; (1913), pp. 140 ff., 310. 

3See especially W. R. Arnold. op. cit., pp. 19 ff.; and cf. Lagrange, Rev. bibl. 
(1912), pp. 583 f.; Staerk (Lietzmann’s Kleine Texte, No. 94), pp. 17 f. 
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Seha and Hor, two servants of ‘Anani; and Ma‘uziah commends 
them to the Jews of Yeb. He points out that from the time 
that Hananiah came to Egypt until now the situation had been 
growing worse. One sentence even looks as though Ma‘uziah 
advises his friends to sell out the contents of their houses: whether 
we lose or whether we do not lose, it is all one, and even if we lose 
we shall gain credit in the house of ‘Anani! The interpretation 
is too hazardous to build upon, but we should notice that ‘Anani is 
evidently a prominent individual, and that Hananiah’s arrival 
(see S 6, above) seems to make a change in the conditions. 
Although S-C K, dated in the month Shebat, of the fourteenth 
year is unaware of trouble, five months later, in Tammuz, when 
Arsham was called away to the king, the “heathen priests” of 
Khnum conspired with Widarnag to do away with the temple of 
Yahu. “This accursed Widarnag’—as he is frankly called— 
wrote to his son Nephayan to destroy the temple; and this was 
done with thoroughness. His men broke the pillars of stone and 
the five great gates, their doors, hinges, the cedar-work roofing— 
indeed the whole was burned with fire, and the vessels of gold and 
silver carried off. This temple dated back to the days of the kings 
of Egypt, i.e., before the Persian Empire; it was especially spared 
by Cambyses when he came to Egypt, although the temples of the 
gods of Egypt were destroyed. The writers proudly recall these 
facts. But now for three years the unhappy Jews besought 
‘*Yahu, the Lord of Heaven,” fasting and praying. The ‘“‘hound” 
Widarnag met with some obscure punishment, he lost all his wealth, 
and all those who had harmed the temple were slain. A letter had 
been sent to Bagohi, the governor of Judah, to Jehohanan the high 
priest, and his associates, the priests in Jerusalem, and to ‘Ustan 
the brother of ‘Anani, and the Judaean nobles. No reply was 
received. Another letter of the twentieth Marheshwan, in the 
seventeenth year of Darius (408-407) is our authority for the 
preceding information (S 1 and 2).' It tells Bagohi that through- 
out these three years they have been fasting and wearing sackcloth, 
their wives treated as widows; they have not anointed themselves 


t Of this unique letter we have actually two copies, each with errors, and slightly 
varying from the other. 
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with oil, nor have they touched wine; no meal-offering (minhah), 
frankincense (/ébénah), or burnt-offering (‘alawah, [sic?]) has been 
brought. And so “‘thy servants Jedoniah and his associates, and 
the Jews, all the citizens [baalim; cf. Judg. 9:2] of Yeb,” unite in 
their prayer that the governor may send a letter directing that the 
temple of Yahu be built up again as it was before. Hitherto this 
had not been permitted. Let it now be done, and then the meal, 
incense, and burnt-offerings will be brought to the altar in his name, 
and they, their wives, their sons, and all the Jews that are there 
will always pray for him. If this temple be rebuilt it will be for 
him a cause of merit (sédadkah) before Yahu (cf. Deut. 24:13), 
even more than if one were to offer burnt-offering and sacrificial 
offerings of a thousand talents! Finally, the writers state that 
they have sent and made known all these things in a letter to 
Delaiah and Shelemiah, sons of Sanballat, governor of Samaria; 
and it is added, parenthetically as it were, that Arsham was 
ignorant of all that had been done against them (i.e., he was not 
to blame). 

The crisis is illustrated by some fragments of papyri of inde- 
pendent origin acquired by the University of Strassburg in 1898 
and first edited by Euting in 1903. These show that the priests 
of Khnum bribed Widarnag with money and goods, destroyed 
some part of the fortress, and stopped up the well upon which the 
garrison depended. Arsham is asked to verify this for himself 
through the judges and other officials of the province. The writers 
protest that they had not been among the rebels, and thus it would 
seem that the attack upon the Jews was only part of a revolt against 
the Persian rule. In this case the loyalty of the Jews is the more 
significant. Certainly, if the Jews had a claim to favorable treat- 
ment, they were not altogether disappointed. S 3 gives the reply 
of Bagohi and Delaiah. It is worth quoting in full: 

Memorandum [zikrén] of what Bagohi and Delaiah said to me, memo- 
randum, viz., It shall be for thee in Egypt to say before Arsham in reference 


to the sacrificial place [béth madbéha] of the God of heaven which was built 
aforetime in the fortress Yeb, before Cambyses, which this accursed Widarnag 


* Sachau, pp. 26 f.; Ungnad, pp. 8 f.; Lidzbarski, Ephem., II, 210 ff. 
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destroyed in the fourteenth year of Darius the king, to build it up in its place, 
as it was of old, and meal-offering and frankincense-offering shall [or may] 
they bring upon this altar, even as it was being done aforetime. 


One cannot fail to be struck by the unconventional character of the 
document; it is merely a docket, a note, in striking contrast to 
the elaborate record respecting the ship (S 8). It implies other 
documents. On the analogy of the decree of Cyrus in Ezra 6:3 f., 
for example, we might at least have expected specific details; and 
it may be noticed that some fragments of papyri do actually con- 
tain obscure measurements, which, however, do not necessarily 
have any reference to the temple. But they show that details 
such as those ascribed to the ‘““memorandum” of Cyrus were 
familiar. 

Next, it was at once noticed that S 3 ignores the burnt-offerings. 
It could be argued that the papyrus is merely a memorandum and 
not necessarily complete, or that the “altar” (madbéha) naturally 
implies burnt-offerings, without which a temple would be of little 
avail. But the memorandum does not use the term “temple.” 
Besides, Daiches has pointed out that the Talmud asks whether 
a burnt-offering in the (later) temple of Onias at Heliopolis was 
valid.? Consequently there may have been a desire to restrict the 
privileges of the “‘altar-house” at Yeb. S 4 is relevant but very 
imperfect (S 4). Five men of Syene, holding property in Yeb, 
write to “our lord”—presumably Arsham. They are Jedoniah, 
Matuzi b. Nathan (probably the scribe of S-C H and J), Shemaiah 
b. Haggai, Hoshea b. Yathom, and Hoshea b. Nathon. The fol- 
lowing scraps can be made out: “If ourlord . . . . and the temple 
of the god Yahu which . . . . in the fortress Yeb, as it for[merly 
was built ?], and sheep [km], oxen, goats, burnt-offering| ?] [mk/w] 
are not[?] offered there, but frankincense, meal-offering ... . , 
and our lord .... will make .... he has given [or we will 
give] to the house of our lord . . . . a thous[and] measures of 

t See S 9 and also the text edited by Vogiié, Rép. d’épig. sém., I, No. 246; and 
cf. Lidzbarski, Ephem., II, 217. 


*Talm. B. Menah. toga. See Zeit. f. Ass., XXII, 198n. For the term béth 
madbthé in S 3 cf. II Chron. 7:12, and the Aramaic phrase in Ezra 6:3. 
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barley. .... ” The document seems to refer to a prohibition 
of animal-offerings, but one is forced to admit that to embark 
upon conjecture is to explain obscurum per obscurius.* 

The papyri that remain to be noticed are of less conspicuous 
interest. S 31 is either of the twenty-seventh or of the seventeenth 
year of Darius; if the former figure is correct, the reference is not 
to Darius II (424-405), but to the first of the name (521-485). 
In this case the papyrus will be the oldest extant (494 B.c.). But 
if we accept the lesser figure, we are in the year 407, and with this 
later date the writing agrees. Seli?ah and Yethdmah—who 
reappear in S 73(3)—are daughters of Koniah, and exchange 
property with Yehah’ér (‘‘Yahu is light”), the daughter of She- 
lomim, in accordance with a judicial decree. We observe once 
more the freedom of women, and should notice that naturally 
there would be some other document to describe the details of the 
portions which are exchanged. S15, between 409 and 405 B.C., 
is a debt, the creditor being Yislah b. Gadol, perhaps identical with 
the witness of that name in S-C J. Of greater importance is S 16 
which contains the names of certain women (including one named 
Beryl) and men who suffered in some tumult. Apparently the 
women were imprisoned, the men taken, the houses entered, and 
the valuables seized. The remainder is perfectly legible and almost 
as unintelligible; but one may suspect an allusion to the troublous 
years during which the colony suffered at the hands of the Egyptian 
priests. This is supported by the names of the men which include 
Jedoniah b. Gemariah and Hoshea b. Nathom, the latter per- 
haps identical with one of the Hosheas mentioned with the former 
in S4, as leading citizens of Yeb. The possibility remains, 
however, that the document belongs to the great revolt which 
attended the rise of the national king Amyrtaeus who with 
the help of Greek soldiers threw off the Persian yoke in the 
last decade of the fifth century B.c. It is conceivable that the 
attack upon the Jewish colony, which had so evidently enjoyed 
Persian patronage, and remained loyal to the overlord, formed 
part of the preliminary steps. At all events, it may be significant 
that we find no mention of “Jews,” after 407, and although there 

* See Lagrange, 1912, pp. 130, 577 f.; Steuernagel, ZDPV (1912), p. go. 
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are Jewish names, the ethnic, if any, is “Aramaean” (S15). To 
the fifth year of Amyrtaeus (ca. 400) belongs S 37, an account of the 
two shekels which Menahem, an Aramaean, in the fortress of Yeb, 
owed the woman Seluah (his wife ?), apparently as part of her dowry. 

This concludes our survey of the chief Elephantine papyri, and 
may suffice to give a fairly objective and trustworthy outline of 
the life of the Jewish colony. There are the many lists—often 
fragmentary or scarcely intelligible—of people and of property. 
There are the records of official, military, and private life. Upon 
the legal usages much valuable light is thrown. We see something 
of the ordinary conditions of the people, their wealth and—as the 
numerous jar-handles tell us (S 82 ff.)—their wine. Of especial 
interest are the letters, only too often hopelessly obscure. The 
Aramaic equivalent of the Griiss Gott is a familiar feature; and it 
is worth remembering that the conventional phrase is found 
centuries earlier in one of the cuneiform letters unearthed at 
Taanach: ‘‘May the Gods greet thee, thy house and thy children” 
(ilani li-is-a-lu su-lum-ka Su-lum biti-ka méré-ka). Again, the 
Jewish writers will declare, ‘‘We are all well here” (S 10,; cf. 
46 A), just as did their later Greek brothers (d:a zavrds ebxouai oe 
iytaivew, xal éym abrés tyww), and as our own simple folk are 
supposed to ‘“‘hope you’re well as it leaves me at present.” The 
general conditions were the same, mutatis mutandis, in other Jewish 
centers. This is the most important and certain conclusion we can 
draw. Notice, further, the elaborate character of the organization, 
and the careful and systematic methods upon which the Persian 
Empire was conducted.t Aramaic was the lingua franca, but the 
civilization, as a whole, is deeply marked with the result of the 
earlier influence of Babylonian-Assyrian domination. The Persians 
preserved the procedure they found in use, and maintained the 
continuity of tradition. The legal documents, in particular, 
afford many an example of legal methods, phrases, and terms 
which find their parallel in ancient Babylonia.*? Moreover, these 

Upon this the discussions of Eduard Meyer should be especially consulted 
(above, p. 360, n. 4). 


2 Staerk’s book (Nos. 22, 23) gives many illustrations; see also for demotic and 
Greek parallels, L. Blau in Judaica, Festschrift zu Hermann Cohen (1912), pp. 207-26. 
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parallels extend down into the talmudic literature, which has other 
examples of law that can be illustrated from old Babylonian-sources; 
and in Palestine itself the discovery at Gezer of contract-tablets 
in Assyrian, of the middle of the seventh century B.c., is an indica- 
tion that the same stamp of legal procedure ruled over the whole 
area. 

We are gradually coming to recognize ever more clearly that 
there was a certain unity of life and thought throughout the ancient 
East. The features that may be called international or oriental 
must be set against those that really prove to be peculiar to par- 
ticular peoples and areas. A great deal of attention has been paid 
to the “comparative” treatment of the religion, law, and other 
aspects of the thought of ancient Western Asia as a whole, and 
already the results are highly significant. Regarding as one unit 
the peoples of the “Bible lands” —to employ a convenient term— 
we have to recognize that although there were many very important 
differences—e.g., between Palestine and Babylonia—yet the points 
of resemblance, similarity, or identity must be carefully considered, 
if research is to proceed upon scientific lines. This means that 
while the biblical student will approach his problems from the Old 
Testament, the more historical student will seek to place the Book 
in the light of our increasing knowledge of the conditions that 
prevailed throughout the ‘Bible lands.” 

The papyri themselves bear witness to the extent of intercourse. 
The fragments of the Behistun inscription of Darius (p. 350, above) 
would indicate that copies were sent around (cf. the ‘“‘apocryphal”’ 
Esther 13:1 ff.; 16:1f.), or at least that there were people evi- 
dently interested enough to desirea copy. The so-called “Passover 
papyrus” (S 6), and the correspondence between Elephantine and 
the priests of Jerusalem, the governor of Judah, and Sanballat, are 
evidence of interrelations which, to judge from the various biblical 
references to Egypt, were not confined to any one age. This point 
is of the utmost importance for its bearing upon the relationship 
between religion in Palestine and in Elephantine. Moreover, the 
jar-handles from Phoenicia indicate communications between Upper 


Cf. Meyer, Papyrusfund, p. 115; and see especially the writings of Hugo Winckler 
(in particular Religiongeschichtlicher u. geschichtlicher Orient, 1906). 
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Egypt and the Levant. Consequently we are not entitled to regard 
the Jewish colony as some secluded, parochial community, living 
a sequestered life, retaining such religious conceptions as the early 
founders had brought with them, and untouched by, if not ignorant 
of, events in the world outside. 

The Elephantine papyri, like the cuneiform tablets from Nip- 
pur, reveal something of the many-sidedness of Jewish life in exile 
(cf. also Jer. 29:5 ff.). The “exile” (gdlah) was more tolerable 
than “captivity” (shébi). Jews could do business and acquire 
wealth and reputation. In Elephantine as in Nippur they seem 
to have mixed freely with other peoples. What is told of a Daniel, 
a Nehemiah, or a Tobit reflects cases where capable Jews gained 
high positions, though exiled from their native Zion. The lament- 
able pictures of desolate refugees represent only one aspect of the 
situation when the native Jand was under the heel of the aggressor; 
and it is important to bear in mind that our ideas are based step 
by step upon just such evidence as happens to come under our eye. 
It will be observed, too, that the legal documents represent only a 
part of the literary activity. How imperfect would be our con- 
ception of the Jews of Yeb had we only the Sayce-Cowley papyri! 
The addition to our knowledge made by the series edited by 
Sachau is quietly suggestive of the danger, elsewhere, of basing 
sweeping judgments upon any small or one-sided body of evidence. 
Every piece of evidence has its implications; the problem is to 
determine them without exaggeration. 

Of the ordinary literary documents the fragments of the story 
of the wise Ahikar take the premier position. They are a unique 
example of old Aramaic narrative, and illustrate the speed with 
which history becomes romance. Written in the first person, the 
narrative is a good specimen of quasi-autobiographical literature, 
but of no independent value as a historical source, in spite of its 
irreproachable names (Sennacherib and Esarhaddon).* If the 
introduction of Achiacharus in the Book of Tobit is to indicate that 
Tobit was related to this great sage, it is just conceivable that 


t See Meyer, Papyrusfund, pp. 120 ff.; cf. also Torrey, Ezra Studies, pp. 244 ff. 
on the use of the “I” in Ezra-Nehemiah. 
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the story was also of traditional interest to Jedoniah.t However, 
the Egyptian Jews seem to have possessed other “‘secular” litera- 
ture, some of which betrays an anti-Egyptian bias.2 There may 
have been a distinct antiquarian interest and to this may be due 
the fact that we have two copies of the appeal to Bagohi. The only 
trifling document is S 43 which, if Lidzbarski is right, is a school- 
boy’s copy.’ 

The oldest version of the story of Ahikar is already a romance, 
and it differs from later versions, partly as regards material con- 
tents, and partly in the gnomic sayings. The story lent itself to 
elaboration, and the utterances could be altered at will. Thus, 
any given fragment of the story does not necessarily presuppose 
the complete version with which we happen to be acquainted. 
In textual and literary criticism it frequently happens that we find 
a general similarity in some particulars and a wide difference in 
others. Now, whenever we seek to determine the context or the 
mplications of any piece of evidence, there is the danger of giving 
it a body or framework similar to that which analogous or identical 
evidence has elsewhere. The risks of hasty inference are well 
illustrated by the publication of our papyri. The Sayce-Cowley 
papyri in 1906 first told us of the temple of Yahu; it seemed that 
the building was merely an altar or shrine. Sachau’s early edition 
of S 1-3 (in 1907) showed that we had an elaborate temple of con- 
siderable importance; but the pathetic picture of the suspended 
cults threw no light upon their true character. Only with the 
complete edition of all the papyri in 1911 did we learn of the other 
deities who enjoyed with Yahu the worship of the faithful. Even 
now it is unsafe to speculate on the precise religious ideas and con- 
ceptions that prevailed; and this, not only because of the inade- 
quacy of the evidence, but also on account of the need of a sounder 
criticism of the religious psychology of the Old Testament. The 

* See Nau, Rev. bibl., IX, 79; D. C. Simpson, Charles’s ed. of the A pocrypha:Tobit, 
Pp. 191, 194. Practically all the papyri came from the same quarter of Yeb. 

2 The story of Ahikar appears in some parts to be anti-Egyptian; and later, of 
course, Jewish-Egyptian rivalry shows itself in “historical”? propaganda—e.g., the 
stories of Manetho. Cf. perhaps CJS, II, 145. 


3 Ephem., III, 245. But see Strack, ZDMG, LXV, 828; Schwally, Or. Lit. Zeit., 
1912, col. 166; Lagrange, Rev. bibl. (1912), pp. 136 f. 
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problem is that of the implications—the “psychological” context 
—of any piece of the evidence. 

The ‘“‘comparative” study of religions forbids hasty generaliza- 
tion. It happens, for example, that one of the finest of Babylonian 
hymns is addressed to Ishtar, goddess of war and of love; it is a 
distinctly “religious” composition, but it concludes with a charac- 
teristically “magical” charm. Ishtar is no other than the Astarte 
(biblical ‘‘Ashtoreth”) of Western Asia, certain aspects of whose 
cults are notorious. Conversely, the Old Testament proves that 
the worshipers of Yahweh were prone to beliefs and practices which 
the best minds had continuously to condemn. Thus we are not 
to estimate the worship of Ishtar solely by those features we 
repudiate, nor that of Yahweh by the more spiritual elements. 
We do not gain a correct picture of cults from the lips of re- 
formers, for all reformers focus their gaze upon the blemishes and 
vices, and not upon any redeeming features that might be found in 
them. The local cults of Palestine must have had some value for 
their adherents, and a synthetic view of the development of Hebrew 
religion should deal sympathetically and critically with the point of 
view both of the reformers and of those to be reformed. The fact 
that a Yahu or a Yahweh is worshiped is no proof that the religious 
conceptions were precisely those which we think it only natural to 
associate with the names; nor should the fact that a cult contains 
features which we call “‘heathenish” blind us to the value it did 
have, or may have had, for the worshipers. The variations and 
fluctuations which the student of Hebrew religion has to investi- 
gate are analogous to the different readings, recensions, and versions 
or traditions which occupy the textual, literary, or historical 
critic: Everywhere it is necessary to co-ordinate both the resem- 
blances and the differences; and the best synthesis is that which 
can best account for all counterarguments.' 


* See for the “popular” religion of Israel, Meyer, Papyrusfund, pp. 45 ff. Jas- 
trow, too, has observed that we must differentiate more sharply than has hitherto 
been done between the popular currents and the speculative, between what the people 
believed and the way in which the priests treated these beliefs (Aspects of Rel. 
Belief in Bab. and Ass. [1911], pp. viif.). The fundamental principles have already 
been laid down by W. Robertson Smith (Religion of the Semites, chaps. i and ii), 
who especially emphasizes the practical relations and the working institutions (see 
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Perhaps the greatest ‘‘sensation”’ of the papyri was the appear- 
ance, side by side, of Yahu, ?Asm-bethel, and ‘Anath-bethel. 
Bethel occurs in several compound proper names in the papyri, 
in the Old Testament (reading Bethel-sharezer in Zech. 7:2), and 
elsewhere.t It is used as a divine name, and this, as has been 
pointed out, at once illuminates Jer. 48:13, where Bethel stands to 
Israel in precisely the same relation as Chemosh to Moab. The 
transition from bethel, the object, or place, to the “numen’”’ that 
abides in it is familiar. In Babylonia the great temple, Esagila, is 
deified in the name Esagil-idinnam, and Ekurru, “temple,” is used 
in Assyrian, and more especially in Mandaean, in the plural, as a 
term for ‘‘demons.’* Moreover, the Asherah, or tree-trunk, can 
hardly be separated from the name of the goddess Ashirat. Finally, 
bethel occurs in S 28, where an oath is to be taken by the god Herem- 
bethel (p. 352, above). It is natural to compare S 33, where an 
oath seems to be taken by the Masgédé and by ‘Anath-yahu. The 
latter name recalls ‘Anath-bethel, and it has been suggested that 
Bethel (the god) and Yahu were sometimes regarded as identical. 
This, in fact, is directly confirmed by Jer. 48:13 (above). Masgédé, 
the Arabic equivalent of which gives us our “mosque,” denotes 
some votive stele, sacred stone, or altar, closely associated with a 
deity; and consequently it is possible that the oath is taken both 
by the sacred object, and also by the numen or deity which it 
represents or embodies.2 But what is Herem-bethel (S 28)? In 
S 36 a witness is called Herem-nathan b. Bethel-nathan. Here 
Herem functions like a divine name (“‘H. gives’’), but the interpre- 
tation must be left open: it may be the deification of the sacred pre- 
cincts of a shrine, or, with Lidzbarski, we may perhaps associate the 


pp. 82f.). The standpoint of those who adhered to the local cults in Palestine may 
no doubt be seen in II Kings 18:22. The late persistence of idolatrous practices is 
evident from the Talmud; see e.g., Abodah Zarah (Elmslie’s ed., p. 65). See also 
the present writer’s The Study of Religions (1914), chaps. vf., on “survivals.” 

See Zimmern, KAT3, pp. 437 f.; Sachau, Index, p. 276 (to which add S 17, 
1. 8, with Epstein; and CJS, II, 154, ll. 2 and 7, an ostrakon from Elephantine). 

2 See, for the latter, J. A. Montgomery, Aramaic Incantation Texts from Nippur 
(1913), pp. 72 f. 

3Cf. Lagrange, Etudes des rel. stmit., pp. 206 f., 209 £.; G. A. Cooke, North- 
Semitic Inscriptions, p. 238; cf. also the oath by the altar, Matt. 23:16, 18. 
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name with that of the South Arabian war-god H-r-m-n.*_ The latter 
is suggestive in view of the third deity, now to be considered. 

The first part of ‘Anath-bethel is the name of a goddess of war 
who happens to have been known in Egypt many centuries previ- 
ously. She is represented with helmet and arms and was often 
associated with Astarte. Several traces of her are found in Pales- 
tine in the shape of names: Anathoth (between Jerusalem and 
Bethel), the Benjaminite compound Anthoth-yah (I Chron. 
8:24), Beth-anath and Beth-anoth. Anathi in S 109, col. 6, 1.8 
is perhaps an abbreviation of Anath-yahu. It is not certain 
whether Anath may be equated with the Babylonian Anatum, the 
feminine of Anu, god of heaven. That she was also a goddess of 
heaven cannot be proved, but it is probable; in which case we must 
note that Yahu himself is styled “god of heaven”in S 1-3. The 
combination ‘Anath-yahu (S 33) is therefore not unnatural, for 
if Anath is a goddess of war, Yahweh in turn has the characteristics 
of a war-god.?_ The association of goddess and god in this manner 
is not unique. On the inscription of Mesha, king of Moab, we 
meet with both Chemosh and ‘Ashtar-chemosh; in Syria the 
familiar Atargatis is a compound of Athtar (‘Ashtar) and Atis, 
and in Phoenician we have, in the reverse order, Milk-ashtart, 
Eshmun-ashtart, and Sid-tanith. The combination points to some 
identity of nature or fusion of cult, and one can hardly avoid the 
conclusion that Yahu is here as closely associated with a female 
deity as is Chemosh in the Moabite example just quoted. 

There remains the perplexing >Asm(or ?Ashm)-bethel. The 
first part has been regarded (a) as an abbreviation of Eshmun; (6) as 
the Babylonian fire-god Ishum, who reappears in two compound 
names in S 26; or (c) as the equivalent of Shém, “‘name.” Very 
attractive is (d) the suggestion connecting it with Ashima of Ha- 
math (II Kings 17:30; the LXX points to a feminine Ashimath). 
This deity (a goddess ?) has also been “discovered” in Amos 8:14, 
by reading: ‘they that swear by the Ashima of Samaria and say, by 


t See Ephem., III, 248 f. 


2 Lagrange reports that Clermont-Ganneau found fragments inscribed with AM 
and PNR3BY Mr; the latter corresponds to Yahweh Sébadth, “Yahweh of the 
(war) hosts” (Rev. bibl., 1908, p. 261, n. 2). 
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the life of thy god, O Dan, and by the life of thy numen [déd; so 
Winckler], O Beersheba.”” Two other identifications are to be 
noticed: one (e) with the Syrian Sime who is associated with Zeus 
(Hadad) and Hera, and as a daughter of the former; the other 
(f) equates the whole name ?Asm-bethel with the second of the 
triad in an inscription from North Syria to Zewiw xal Dup- 
Bertdw Kal Adovri Geots marpwos. A decisive explanation seems im- 
possible, and although the Samaritan Ashima is perhaps the best 
the triads are very suggestive." 

Elephantine was the seat of the cult of Khnum. Names with 
this element appear among the colonists. Pa-Khnum occurs twice 
(as father of Hanan and as son of Zakkur), and Pete-khnum also 
twice (as father of Hoshea and as son of Huri, S-C B, S 22). We 
have already seen that a priest of Khnum dwelt hard by the temple 
(S-C E), and the only certain instance of intermarriage between 
Jew and Egyptian was hardly unique (S-C G). In view of the 
conditions, we are entitled to assume some adjustment of religious 
beliefs, some interchange of religious ideas. Consequently it is 
significant that Elephantine had a famous triad: Khnum, lord of 
the cataract, Sati, mistress of Elephantine, and Andkt, a sister- 
goddess. They are mentioned together in Egyptian inscriptions as 
early as Sesostris I and as late as Apries. A Greek inscription 
names six great gods; the second triad is very secondary, but the first 
place is assigned to xvobBe 7G kal ’"Aupwn, Dare 7H xal “Hog, ’Avobxer 
7p xal ‘Eorig.2 Sati and Anuki are thus identified with Hera and 
Hestia respectively—with the wife of Zeus and with the fire- or 
hearth-goddess. Sati, the ‘‘mistress,” was a goddess of fertility 
(cf. Astarte), sometimes represented with bow and arrows; Anuki 


t See Dussaud, Rev. de V’hist. des rel., LXIV, 349; Lidzbarski, III, 247, 260-65; 
Grimme, Orient. Lit.-Zeit., 1912, cols. 14 f.; and especially Kénig, ZATW, 1914, pp. 
16-30. Offord equates Bethel, Anath, and Ashima with the Syrian Hadad, Atargatis, 
and Sime (Pal. Explor. Fund, Quart. Stat., 1915, April and July). 


2 See Breasted, Records, I, §§ 500, 644, 646, 650; II, 794, note; IV, 991; and 
CIG, III, 4893. When Herodotus says that Hera and Hestia were unknown (ii. 50) 
he may not have been aware of the identification, or it may be later than his time. 
The relation between the three is illustrated by the very late text referring to a king: 
“the was a son of Khnum, born of Sati, nursed by Aniki’; see Wiedemann, Rel. of the 
Anc. Egyptians, pp. 13 £. 
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wears a foreign headdress of a cap fringed with feathers. It is 
possible that the Jewish triad arose under the influence of the 
Egyptian; and while Yahu would correspond to Khnum, the sister- 
goddesses of the Egyptians would be balanced by the Bethel com- 
pounds, and of these Anath is certainly female and >Asm ( ?Ashima 
or Sime) possibly so. Moreover, Anath as goddess of war bears 
some resemblance to Sati, who, as “‘mistress of Elephantine,” 
stands to Khnum in much the same relation as Anath to Yahu." 
The problem obviously offers scope for almost unlimited specula- 
tion, and one must be content merely to emphasize the two triads. 
It must be remembered that Khnum was more than a mere local 
god; he was also “fashioner of gods and of men,” and when we 
throw ourselves back to Elephantine in the fifth century B.c. the 
question of my Khnum and your Yahu would naturally interest the 
Egyptian and the Jew. It is inherently probable that there would 
be syncretistic tendencies, but in the absence of explicit evidence 
it would be unwise in this article to go beyond our data. 

The really serious problem is the apparently obvious poly- 
theism of the Jewish colony. We might venture to speak of a 
small pantheon! It is evident that in ordinary speech and solemn 
oath the Jews were not averse to the use of the divine name (S-C 
B,, Ex4, Js). The formula “‘May God (or the gods) greet . . . .” 
may be conventional, and it is disputed whether the subject is 
singular or plural. Jeremiah’s references to the cult of the ‘‘queen 
of heaven” and to the general idolatrous behavior of Jews in Egypt 
are, however, quite unambiguous. Jampel frankly points out that 
mediaeval Judaism had its secondary beings or “substances,” and 
that modern oriental and Russian Jews are ready to resort to magic; 
why then should not the Jewish women have resorted to the “queen 
of heaven” ?? That the religious conditions in Palestine itself, even 
after the exile, were unsatisfactory from a strictly monotheistic 
point of view is proved by such passages as Isa. 57:3 ff.; 65:4 f.; 
66:17. Itis not to be expected, therefore, that in Yeb the situation 
was better. The efforts made to maintain the monotheism of these 

tIf Anuki was identified with Hestia, may one associate Asm with Ishum, the 
fire-god ? 

2 MGWJ, LV (1911), 662 f., 665. 
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Jews have not been happy, and we may quote Father Lagrange’s 
shrewd question: “Ne serait-ce pas en quelque maniére taxer 
d’exaggération Jérémie et Ezéchiel?’’ Persian influence is also 
to be anticipated; and there may be a reference in S 106 to a Maz- 
dayagna, a devotee of Ahuramazda. The choice of the title “god 
of heaven” may be suggested by Persian use;‘ and the words “‘by 
the shadow of the god of heaven” (S 11;) at once recall the phrase 
“‘by the shadow of Ahuramazd,”’ which, by the way, often recurs 
in the Behistun fragments (S 65, :;, etc.). At the other end of the 
scale we may place the rude objects disclosed by excavation and 
indicative of crude and popular ideas of the mother-goddess, etc.? 
The whole body of evidence, with the mingling of Jewish and non- 
Jewish names, furnishes a vivid picture of the general religious con- 
ditions; yet the religion is outwardly henotheistic: to ‘‘ Yahu, god 
of heaven” the temple belongs, and he alone is mentioned at the 
head of the great list (S 19) which names his two associates. 

The antiquity of the colony at Elephantine cannot be determined 
with any certainty. The outstanding fact is the claim that the 
temple of Yahu was established before the time of Cambyses 
(S 113, 35; cf. 721), ie., before 529 B.c. Naturally there was 
always some sort of intercourse between Egypt and Western Asia. 
In the seventh century B.c. Assyrian conquerors had established 
their garrisons in the land of the Nile. It has been argued that the 
general character of the cult points to a time before the Deuterono- 
mic reformation ascribed to Josiah (II Kings, chaps. 22f.). But this 
argument has little value when we consider conditions in Palestine 
itself even after Josiah’s reign. The time of Psammetichus II 
has found strong support. In his fourth year he invaded Palestine 
(ca. 590 B.c.), the Letter of Aristeas (§§ 12 f.) mentions Jewish 
soldiers dispatched to Egypt to help him in his campaign against 
Ethiopia, and graffiti at Abu Simbel (Ipsambul) bear witness to 
the presence of Phoenician, Greek, and Carian mercenaries.’ 
Elephantine was the frontier city, and later, in the reign of Apries, 
we hear of a military revolt in which were involved Palestinians, 
Greeks, Syrians (“Amu, Hanebu, Satiu), and others. Moreover, 


t See Lidzbarski, Eph., I, 250 f.; III, 246. 2 Zeit. f. aeg. Spr., XLVI, 30 ff. 
3 The references can hardly be to Ps. 1; see Alt, ZATW, 1910, pp. 288 ff., 296. 
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the references in Jeremiah (chaps. 42-44; 46:14) attest the presence 
of Jews in Upper and Lower Egypt, and the mere fact that this is 
known is instructive, because we must not suppose that the colony, 
whenever inaugurated, was quite cut off from Palestine. And not 
only was it known that there were Jews in Egypt, but it is quite 
possible that Elephantine received additions during the Persian 
period (see Aristeas, § 35). 

An examination of the names of the Jews shows a definite 
absence of any Phoenician type—exception being made of the 
jug-inscriptions.t They include several divine names of a type 
that is markedly Babylonian, Assyrian, or Mesopotamian, e.g., 
Nusku, Hadad, and Nebo. Strangely enough there is no clear 
case of a name with the ambiguous prefix E/- (God). Most char- 
acteristic is the ending -iah (-yah), which has abundant analogies 
in the exilic and post-exilic lists in Ezra-Nehemiah and Chronicles.? 
The general intermixture of names resembles that among the Jews 
at Nippur, where, as has been observed, the names are of the time 
of Artaxerxes I and Darius II; relatively few are earlier, and the 
new names have ideas which appear to be suggested by the exile. 
Later, at Memphis, Greek inscriptions point to the presence of a 
definitely Idumaean circle; here at Elephantine the names are 
distinctively exilic and post-exilic rather than pre-exilic, a fact which 
supports the view that the colony, whenever founded, may have 
received additions from time to time. 

It is very generally held that the colony was Israelite rather 
than Judaean, Samaritan (with perhaps recruits from Babylonia) 
rather than Jewish. The theory may be influenced by the con- 

t The readings S 82-80 are to be corrected after Dussaud, Rev. de l’hist. des rel., 
LXIV, 352 f., and, more especially, Lidzbarski, Abhandl. of the Berlin Academy, 1912. 

2See G. B. Gray, Proc. of Soc. of Bibl. Archaeol., 1903, pp. 262 f., and, on the 
similar names on Jewish seals, cf. S. A. Cook, ibid., 1904, pp. 109-12, 164-67, with 
Pal. Explor. Fund, Quart. Stat., 1909, p. 290 (the names), 291 (seals), 305 f. (epigraphi- 
cal data). The evidence takes us to the Persian rather than to the preceding period. 

3S. Daiches: “The Jews in Babylonia in the Time of Ezra and Nehemiah 
according to Babylonian inscriptions,” Publication No. 2 of the Jews’ College, 
London, 1910, pp. 8, 12 ff., 27 f. 

4See, e.g., Lévi, op. cit., LIV, 38; LXIII, 182f.; Grimme, Orient. Lit. Zeit., 
1912, cols. 11 ff.; Van Gelderen, ibid., 337; Nau, Rev. bibl., 1912 ,p. 74; Lagrange, 
ibid., p. 587. It would be unsafe to rely upon “‘Jedoniah, the Geshurite” (CJS, II, 
138A, l. 3), of Elephantine (? the Aramaean or the Philistine Geshur). 
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viction that Judaean religion would be purer, by the type of such 
names as Bethel, Menahem, Meshullam, etc., and perhaps also by 
the frequent use of the term “Aramaean.”’ On the other hand, 
there is no decisive reason for supposing that the colony was not 
Judaean, or that Judaean religion was necessarily more spiritual. 
At all events, there is nothing to prove that these Jews were cut off 
from the outside world, or that they were unaware, say, of the 
sweeping changes ascribed to Josiah. It is most improbable that 
Elephantine, with its copy of the inscription of Darius at Behistun, 
was ignorant of Palestinian affairs; and the mere fact that the 
priests of Yeb wrote to the high priest of Jerusalem is a pretty clear 
sign that relations of some sort had been maintained between 
Jerusalem and Elephantine. If Elephantine was not ignorant of 
events in Jerusalem, the alternative view is that it did not consider 
itself bound by them. Even in Palestine there was always need 
for compromise between strict orthodoxy, on the one hand, and 
popular belief and custom on the other, between reforming ideals 
and the body of thought to be reformed. The very first book of the 
Old Testament retains, side by side, post-exilic “‘priestly’’ sources 
(P) with the earlier popular material (JE), a striking example of the 
compromise between different levels of thought. It was left for 
the Book of Jubilees to rewrite Genesis and omit the cruder features, 
but it is Genesis, with its mixture of “higher” and “lower,” of 
the more spiritual and the less spiritual, which survived, because 
it always touched the heart. And it is Genesis which still preserves 
in writing the clearest recollection that the massebah, or sacred 
stone of Bethel, was primarily regarded as the seat of a supernatural 
presence or influence (Gen. 28:18 ff.). Only later was it looked upon 
as a harmless symbol or memorial. But it is significant that the 
later hand did not expunge the tell-tale evidence. Consequently 
the cruder ideas—which must not be reinterpreted and confused 
with the more spiritual developments connect themselves with 
the data at Elephantine. Thus the Bethel-stone recalls the Mas- 
gédd, the stele or altar, which is joined with Anath-Yahu in the 
oath, S 33 (p. 353, above). Elsewhere in the Old Testament popu- 
lar or less spiritual ideas are modified, adjusted, or even excised; 
and the lengthy and now rather obscure story of the trans-Jordanic 
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altar °éd in Josh., chap. 22, shows how the attempt was made to 
accentuate the unity of worship as having existed from the first. 
Space forbids more than a general statement that a closer study 
of the Old Testament reveals abundant evidence for the existence 
of religious beliefs and customs which were contrary to the stricter 
monotheistic ideas, and which were reshaped or eradicated as 
occasion offered. There were fights for the recognition of Yahweh, 
for his supremacy over other gods, for the annihilation of other 
gods, for the unitary character of Yahweh as against tendencies 
to poly-Yahwism—to identifying him with the local Baals. Not 
without reason does the Shema‘ insist: ‘Yahweh, Our God, is 
One Yahweh.” There were the higher and the lower conceptions 
of deity, and, not least of all, there were the rivalries between 
religious centers, or between religious bodies; and of all the rivalries 
one of the latest and most significant appears to have been that 
between Jerusalem and Bethel.’ 

Naturally the papyri are read in the light of the Books of Ezra 
and Nehemiah; and conversely. After the destruction of their 
temple (411-410), the Jews of Elephantine appealed to Bagohi, 
governor of Judah, and to Delaiah and Shelemiah, sons of Sanballat 
(S1and 2).2 Bagohi and Delaiah are named in S 3, where permis- 
sion is given to rebuild the temple and to offer the meal and frankin- 
cense offerings. But the omission of burnt-offerings is perplexing. 
Was the hostility of the Egyptian priests aroused by the Jewish 
sacrifices—the ram was the animal of Khnum; or did Persian 
Zoroastrianism find the sacrifices objectionable? Considering the 
years that had passed since the temple was founded, both views 
seem improbable. The disaster occurred in Tammuz, the fourth 
month, long after the Passover; and it was no sudden outbreak. 
The Jews had laid claim to the special favor of Cambyses; and the 
disaster is part of a revolt against the Persian rule, when, during 
the absence of Arsham, Widarnag had been bought over. Whether 
or no the events are to be connected with the first steps in the rise 


t See especially R. H. Kennett in Cambridge Biblical Essays, ed. Swete, pp. 101 ff., 
and Jour. Theol. Studies, January, 1905, pp. 166 ff. 


2 Both the LXX and Josephus (Sanaballat) agree with the papyri in recognizing 
a vowel after the m (the Assyrian form would be Sin-uballit, “Sin gives life”). 
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of Amyrtaeus who freed Egypt from Persia, the Jews seem to have 
suffered as the protégés of Persia and not merely because they were 
Jews. 

Now, with the loss of the temple a new situation was created. 
A drastic innovation may be injudicious, but when the old order 
is destroyed one can attempt what one had not previously dared. 
Compilers and editors have adjusted or modified material that con- 
tained objectionable features; they have also tried to rewrite it, 
or they have excised or ignored it. In like manner, if for any 
reason the cult of Elephantine was suspect, it was for those who 
objected to it to adjust or reform it or to suppress it—#f they could. 
The disaster now afforded a new and better opportunity. It is 
highly significant, therefore, that the Jews complain that they had 
previously written to “our lord”’ (i.e., Bagohi), to the priests of 
Jerusalem, and to the Judaean nobles, and had received no reply. 
They had evidently written in all innocence. Perhaps the silence 
was a reply. Did Jerusalem seize the opportunity to show its 
enmity to the cult at Yeb? Has rivalry with Bethel any bearing 
upon the silence? Perhaps the so-called “Passover papyrus” 
(S 6, see p. 357) points to an attempt to institute some reform; and 
Hananiah (perhaps the brother of Nehemiah), who now appeared 
in Yeb, caused trouble (see S 11) by his hostility to the cult. Some 
explanation must be hazarded. 

Torrey (Ezra Studies, p. 250, note) observes that Delaiah, son 
of Sanballat, is also the name of one of the degraded priestly 
families (Ezra 2:60). Is it merely another coincidence that these 
unorthodox families include the name of Tobiah, recalling the 
famous Ammonite who was closely related to the Judaeans 
(Neh. 6:17 f.; 13:4 ff.) ? Moreover, Sanballat’s daughter had been 
married into the high priest’s family (Neh. 13:28). A period of 
very close interrelationship between Judah and Samaria was fol- 
lowed by one of hostility, and the exclusivism associated with the 
names of Nehemiah and Ezra is a new phase in the period— 
culminating in the Samaritan schism. The question arises there- 
fore whether the silence of Bagohi and Jerusalem on the first occa- 
sion is to be connected with the developments in Palestine; and 
what significance, if any, is to be attached to the fact that the 
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appeal to both Bagohi and the sons of Sanballat receives attention 
and that Bagohi and Delaiah reply. This is a problem which 
more than any other has aroused abundant speculation, but it 
comes at the end, and not at the beginning, of inquiry. It involves 
a preliminary criticism of the biblical sources and of all we know 
of Bagoses (Bagohi) from Josephus (Ant., XI, 7,1). The Persian 
period was peculiarly obscure even to the early historians and com- 
pilers, and every theory or explanation involves a fuller discussion 
of the biblical evidence than is possible in this article. Suffice it 
to say that Jerusalem was evidently unwilling to assist Elephantine, 
although the latter appealed to it, as though friendly relations had 
previously existed. Since the reply comes from Bagohi and Delaiah 
b. Sanballat, it may be that the son of the Samaritan was especially 
interested in the colony, perhaps because it had traditional asso- 
ciations with Bethel; or perhaps, too, his own relations with 
Jerusalem were strained, and Judaean exclusivism rankled. The 
plots and intrigues in Upper Egypt doubtless had their counterpart 
in Palestine, and the intrigues and rivalries in Jerusalem itself— 
illustrated in the Book of Nehemiah—are enough to suggest that the 
question of the rebuilding of the temple at Elephantine would be 
an occasion for grave searchings of hearts—if not also for questions 
of ‘“‘measures of barley” to which S 4 obscurely refers." 

The fate of the Jewish temple is unknown; no traces of it were 
found in course of excavation. In taking our leave of it we must 
notice its general significance. The Elephantine Jews are per- 
fectly acquainted with the Hebrew technical terms for the meal- 
and frankincense-offerings (minhah and lébhénah),? for ‘‘congrega- 

t As regards the Palestinian evidence, see my introduction to I Esdras in Charles’s 
Apocrypha, 1, pp. 6-14. The Elephantine papyri testify to the sort of documents cited 
in Ezra-Nehemiah, but not to those documents themselves. They prove the reality 
of Persian favor, but not any particular example which is dubious on other grounds. 
The fact that the Jews had enjoyed special privileges, not only encouraged them to 
hope for more, but was also enough to tempt them to exaggerate their claims. Modern 
criticism can logically deny only what is opposed by evidence which is believed to be 
sounder; and these papyri justify an attitude of cautious doubt where the biblical 
sources contain statements exaggerated or improbable when compared with other data. 


2 The same combination and sequence recur in Isa. 43:23; 66:3; Jer. 17:26; 


41:5. Strange to say, the term for burnt-offering is “/-w-h and not ‘olah; cf. perhaps 
‘alwah for ‘awlah, “‘ wrong” (Hos. 10:9). 
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tion”’ (‘édah) , “merit” (sédakah), “ civilian’ (ba‘al kiryah), “soldier” 
(ba‘al degel), etc. The colony and cult had certainly been in 
closest touch with Hebrew usage; the religion is of Hebrew rather 
than of any non-Hebraic origin. It is noteworthy that on late 
jar-handles unearthed at Jericho the divine name is written Yah 
and Yahu (ten and three times respectively), but it is difficult to 
determine whether there was any essential difference between 
Yahu and Yahweh, whether, in fact, as some think, the latter is an 
artificial form based upon the former. Thus, it will be seen, every- 
where the papyri bring us to the point where everything depends 
upon other evidence and other lines of inquiry; and this article 
leaves off at the place where all arguments involve particular views 
of the Old Testament and the “evolution” of religion generally. 

But these pages may perhaps establish some conclusions which 
are indispensable for a proper understanding of the Old Testa- 
ment. In the first place, everything goes to indicate a very 
general similarity of conditions of life and thought throughout 
Egypt and Western Asia. There are indisputable resemblances. 
But there are also indisputable differences—local and national— 
and we have to co-ordinate the characteristic and unique features 
of the Old Testament with the whole oriental area, with which the 
Book is in general harmony. Next, we must distinguish the present 
form of the biblical material from the contents. The fact that the 
Talmud contains legal matter of old Babylonian affinity or origin 
does not make it pre-Christian; nor is a post-exilic source proved 
to be pre-exilic by the antiquity of some of its contents. Again 
the Book of Genesis has much that is old; but once it is recognized 
that the book in its present form has passed through the hands of 
post-exilic editors and compilers, and contains post-exilic sources, 
then those who adhere to the modern Jiterary-historical theory—the 
Graf-Wellhausen, the only existing theory—should work backward, 
comparing post-exilic and earlier sources with post-exilic and earlier 
historical vicissitudes. It is especially instructive that the last 
editors or compilers retain so much that is “popular” and “‘non- 
priestly,” because the evidence (viz., JE) throws light upon con- 
temporary popular and non-priestly ideas, and proves—what is 
only to be expected—that the priestly legalism of the post-exilic 
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age, however characteristic, did not-have the whole field to itself. 
Thus, on the one side, are these variations of thought, while, on the 
other, we have such evidence as can be obtained for the vicissitudes 
of the fifth and earlier centuries—the Samaritan rivalry and 
enmity; rivalries in Judah and Bethel; changes due to the advent 
of Babylonian exiles; the reorganization under Zerubbabel, the 
exile. Here, working backward, we have notable events which 
in the nature of the case must have left their mark upon the thought 
of their time. Consequently, however important it may be to 
determine the earliest history, the earliest sources, and their precise 
extent, there is room for far more tangible and direct inquiry in the 
exilic and post-exilic periods.* 

Finally, the papyri of Elephantine throw a most welcome light 
upon the conditions during a period which our biblical sources leave 
extraordinarily obscure. They bring home to us the very impor- 
tant fact that the Old Testament presents only some of the ideas 
that prevailed. We have to rely upon such material as has been 
preserved, and in the form the last compilers gave it. The stand- 
point of Judah and Jerusalem gains the day; we see history mainly 
‘through their spectacles. We are allowed to see the work of 
Nehemiah and Ezra, but the Book of Ruth survives, and it serves, 
among other purposes, to promote a kindly spirit between Judah 
and Moab—thus aiming directly against post-exilic exclusivism.? 
The temple of Elephantine with its deities would certainly be objec- 
tionable to strict monotheistic Judaism; but not only had it enjoyed 
relations with Palestine; religion in Judah itself could not always 
afford to throw stones. Indeed the deeper “religious criticism’”’ of 
the Old Testament raises the very problem which comes to the 
front today: What is religion, and what is its relation to ethical, 
national, and other ideals, and in what does the evolution of religion 
culminate? Questions of this sort, though not consciously realized, 
have recurred again and again, and our papyri, with the Old Testa- 
ment, illustrate some of the efforts to deal with the situation. If 
our interpretation is correct, we may strongly suspect that the 

For the bearing of this upon the South Palestinian elements in the Old Testa- 
ment, see Ency. Brit., 11th ed., XI, 585; XV, 387; XX, 615. 

2 Cf. Kent, Beginnings of Hebrew History (1904), I, 310. 
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exclusive Judaism of Jerusalem at length refused to tolerate the 
cult at Elephantine. Yet the Jews of Palestine were never without 
thought for their scattered brethren, and the writer in Isa. 19:19 
still thinks of the pillar at the border of Egypt, a sign and a witness 
for Yahweh of Hosts.’ And for an example of the two conflicting 
tendencies—the one purely universalistic, the other distinctively 
Jewish, or even Zionist—what can be more striking than Mal. 1:11, 
on the one side, and Isa. 49:12 on the other? ‘From East to West 
my name is great among the nations, and in every place incense is 
offered unto my name, and a pure offering; for my name is great 
among the nations, saith Yahweh of Hosts.” Against this remark- 
able passage set the more characteristic nationalistic feeling—‘ these 
shall come from afar, and lo, these from the north and from the 
west, and these from the land of Syene.’* The restoration of the 
people is to be complete, and with it would be those who lived far 
away in Upper Egypt in the border-city on the confines of Ethiopia. 

t The massebah is regarded as legitimate by treating it merely as a memorial; cf. 
the treatment of the stone in Gen., chap. 28, and of the altar ‘ed. in Josh., chap. 22. 


2“The Land of Sinim” often supposed to be China should be read as above 
(so Michaelis, in the first instance; both Targ. and Vulg. rightly placed the name in 
the south). 
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It is the purpose of the present paper to ask certain questions 
as to the relationship which should prevail between the department 
of New Testament interpretation and the department of systematic 
theology in the light of the present methods of scholarship in these 
two departments. 

As the theological curriculum used to be defined, both depart- 
ments were apparently working with the same material. Syste- 
matic theology was supposed to set forth scriptural doctrines. But 
this was also the task of the biblical theologian. Moreover, since 
it was assumed that the content of modern belief would be essen- 
tially identical with that of biblical doctrine, the interpreter of the 
Bible would conceive himself to be expounding truths for the edifi- 
cation of modern men. Dr. Shedd declared that the principal differ- 
ence between systematic theology and biblical theology lay in the 
fact that the biblical theologian dealt with the body of doctrine part 
by part, while the systematic theologian considered it as a compre- 
hensive whole.t From this point of view the New Testament 
scholar would be compelled to deal with doctrinal materials in the 
sequences furnished by the New Testament writers, while the 
systematic theologian using the same material would be free to 
consult the logical exigencies of a system. 

The influence of this point of view is still felt in both depart- 
ments. Moreover, the current methods of religious instruction 
in the churches tend to perpetuate the habits formed under the 
dominance of this tradition. The New Testament scholar, even 
when he is attempting to give a strictly historical interpretation, 
cannot escape the knowledge of the fact that in popular preaching 


* Dogmatic Theology, I, 11. 
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and in religious instruction the New Testament is used as an 
authoritative textbook in religion and morals. Consequently, he 
is led to interpret the New Testament with specific reference to 
modern religious problems rather than with primary regard for the 
problems of first-century religious life. So, too, the theologian, 
bearing in mind this same current use of the New Testament as a 
doctrinal textbook, is constantly impelled to answer modern 
questions by asking what the New Testament teaches. 

The historical method of interpretation involves the abandon- 
ment of this normative conception. Instead of regarding the New 
Testament primarily as a quarry from which to derive doctrinal 
material for use in present-day theological construction, the modern 
New Testament scholar is concerned rather to give a faithful inter- 
pretation of the religious thoughts and activities of men living in 
New Testament times. As this historical point of view has become 
more familiar, it is realized that the conditions of religious thinking 
in the first century differed in many important respects from con- 
ditions with which modern men are familiar. This means that 
some elements of New Testament belief are of such a character that 
they cannot be employed directly in modern theological thinking. 
For example, we cannot transfer to the theology of our day the 
beliefs which the New Testament reflects concerning demons or 
concerning cosmic history. But it is the duty of historical exposi- 
tion to do full justice to all the aspects of first-century ideas, whether 
these aspects are or are not of primary importance for present-day 
thinking. 

In systematic theology, also, the former biblical standpoint has 
been largely abandoned. Scholars in this field are becoming 
increasingly eager to meet the questions which religious men today 
are asking and to discuss these questions in such a way as to promote 
tenable and inspiring religious convictions. The theologian does 
not need to deal with matters which are practically obsolete, even 
though these enter into the content of New Testament theology. 
On the other hand, he must consider problems which men today 
are propounding, even though these problems did not enter the 
imagination of men in the first century. 
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To put it briefly, it is the business of the New Testament scholar 
to interpret truthfully the religious life and the religious beliefs of 
Christian men in the first century of our era, while it is the duty 
of the systematic theologian to discuss frankly and honestly the 
religious problems of men in the twentieth century. These two 
realms do not exactly coincide. The New Testament scholar must, 
therefore, deal with some materials which the systematic theologian 
does not use at all, while, on the other hand, the systematic theo- 
logian must discuss some problems which the New Testament scholar 
need not raise at all. There is, of course, a certain territory of 
religious life common to both, but each discipline has its peculiar 
point of view in dealing with this common material. 

Now, the inheritance of the older conception of the substantial 
identity between biblical theology and systematic theology con- 
stantly suggests the method of determining the content of modern 
belief by an appeal to the New Testament. But the special inter- 
ests of the theologian naturally lead him to approach the New Tes- 
tament writings from a dogmatic rather than a historical point of 
view. The result of such dogmatically prejudiced interpretation is 
virtually to make a New Testament writer say what the theologian 
wants him to say. “Proof-text” citations and appeals to isolated 
passages support forced and distorted interpretations. Such dog- 
matic interpretation is immediately seen by the historical scholar 
to be superficial and misleading. 

Now the theologian who is not professionally equipped for exact 
historical exegesis may engage in artificial interpretation with entire 
innocence. He is therefore not in a position to rescue the study of 
the Bible from those misinterpretations which are dictated by prac- 
tical homiletic zeal. The continued employment of loosely edifying 
ways of interpreting the New Testament, however, inevitably means 
a loss of the capacity for conscientious truthfulness in reporting and 
interpreting the words of others. It would be interesting to inquire 
just what connection there is between the unscrupulous misrepre- 
sentations which are so often found in the polemic debates of certain 
‘defenders of the faith’? and the methods of biblical interpretation 
which these same debaters are in the habit of using. When one feels 
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oneself at liberty to derive from a biblical text precisely the mean- 
ing which one wishes that text to have, it is likewise easy to inter- 
pret the statement of a theological opponent in such a way as to 
make that opponent apparently mean what one would like to have 
him mean in order that his position may be easily refuted. One of 
the most disheartening things about much theological controversy 
of our day is the unscrupulous lack of truthfulness in representing 
the position of an opponent. In too many instances there is appar- 
ently no effort made to verify statements which might be verified 
with very little labor. Such misrepresentations reveal a serious 
lack of sensitiveness concerning standards which should be familiar 
to any man who is conscientious concerning truth-telling. There is 
great danger lest loose and prejudiced methods of interpreting the 
New Testament may have grave results in encouraging a lax stand- 
ard in the matter of reporting events or statements in present-day 
life. In these days of insistence on accuracy, a minister or a teacher 
whose statements have not been carefully submitted to the best 
tests available will rapidly lose his influence over thoughtful people. 

It is of the utmost importance, therefore, that teachers and 
preachers of religion should cultivate scrupulous truthfulness in 
what they say. Yet every New Testament scholar is constantly 
amazed and amused by current superficial and prejudiced interpre- 
tations of New Testament texts. In this superficial interpretation 
systematic theologians are likely to be sinners along with other 
persons who have not special training for accurate exegesis. The 
traditional methods of theology lead one instinctively to feel that 
a doctrine has been justified if it can be attributed to a New Testa- 
ment writer. The theologian is constantly tempted to cite the 
words of Paul or of Jesus in support of his own personal convictions 
even when a more adequate study of the text and context might 
easily have revealed inaccuracies in his interpretations. For a sys- 
tematic theology to incorporate into its arguments misrepresenta- 
tions of New Testament ideas is surely undesirable from every point 
of view. 

It would seem that here is a duty resting upon New Testament 
scholars. The theologian ought to be freed from the influences 
which lead to a misrepresentation of New Testament positions. 
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The temptation to substitute superficial exegesis for profound theo- 
logical thinking will continue until the ideal of accurate historical 
interpretation is generally inculcated as a moral obligation. It is 
imperative that the New Testament scholar, who alone is in a posi- 
tion to show the precise historical meaning of New Testament state- 
ments, should make it clear to the modern world that we are playing 
fast and loose with truth unless we are scrupulously eager to allow 
a New Testament writer to say exactly what he meant to say, no 
matter whether his statement does or does not coincide with what 
modern religious faith would prefer. In particular, it would be a 
wholesome thing for New Testament scholars publicly to criticize 
and expose the superficial methods of interpretation which may mar 
the work of the systematic theologian. The systematic theologian 
has a right to expect the New Testament scholar to show the evils 
of that kind of forced and superficial interpretation which is un- 
fortunately too prevalent. 

The New Testament scholar should insist that no authoritative 
statement of New Testament doctrine should be undertaken unless 
one has the equipment which fits one for exact historical interpre- 
tation. The theologian who is not also a well-qualified New Testa- 
ment scholar should not be allowed to feel that he has done his duty 
if he has established certain points of superficial identity between 
the doctrine which he wishes to uphold and the teaching of the New 
Testament. The theologian must not assume the right to quote 
scriptural passages without regard to the specialized work of experts 
in the field of exegesis. The New Testament scholar should do his 
part in compelling the abandonment of a practice which tends to 
excuse the theologian from the more arduous, because scientifically 
more exacting, task of analyzing and estimating the actual condi- 
tions of modern religious belief. To make a plausible homiletic pres- 
entation of an alleged scriptural doctrine is far less difficult—and less 
valuable—than to determine what we today have a right to believe 
in view of all the conditions of our life and thought. We cannot 
have a respectable theology unless this latter task is courageously 
faced. If New Testament scholars should speak out against the 
practice of superficial biblical interpretation, they would help 
theologians to see more clearly the real nature of the theological task. 
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Incidentally, we might remark that such a protest would also 
have far-reaching consequences in the realm of religious education, 
compelling here also a much-needed study of the question as to what 
religious education really is. It would certainly lead us to ask some 
fundamental questions concerning the actual way in which children 
attain religious convictions. For if it be made clear that a truthful 
interpretation of the teachings of the New Testament requires a 
highly specialized technical equipment; and if it be'also shown that 
current popular doctrinal interpretations of the New Testament are 
frequently dictated by the religious convictions of modern life, we 
may well ask whether we shall best understand and promote the 
religious faith of our day by a method of religious instruction which, 
in the hands of amateurs, is sure to lead to a reading of the New 
Testament which in many respects must be adversely criticized by 
the specialists in biblical study. Should the aim of religious instruc- 
tion be the mastery of the Bible as a textbook? Or should it be 
the understanding of the problems of religious life and an apprecia- 
tion of the convictions which are vitally active in the solution of 
these problems? Upon New Testament scholars rests a responsi- 
bility for calling attention to this serious problem. 


The recognition of the fact that New Testament doctrines are 
historically conditioned leads inevitably to a modification of the 
idea that systematic theology should incorporate biblical doctrine 
in toto. There are evidently some elements of New Testament 
belief which cannot be positively used in modern theology. Such, 
for example, is the belief in demons held by Christians of the first 
century. So, too, the apocalyptic eschatology of certain books of 
the New Testament is incredible to one who has come to think in 
terms of modern evolutionary theories. But there are other ele- 
ments of the New Testament teaching which, either in their original 
form or in some legitimate application of their essential principles 
to modern life, evoke our hearty and grateful assent. May it not 
be possible, then, to make a distinction between the “temporal” 
aspects of New Testament teaching and those which are “eternally 
true”? May we not distinguish between the vital kernel and the 
incidental husk of doctrine? May we not so analyze the teachings 
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of the New Testament as to obtain “essential principles” which 
may be carried over into the constructive work of the theologian ? 
May we not, as it were, take off the first-century garb of religious 
beliefs and reclothe these beliefs in modern aspects? May we not 
distinguish between “‘form” and “content” of New Testament 
doctrine, and use the content alone as the basis of modern theologiz- 
ing? If such a program can be carried through, it would seem to 
do justice both to ancient and to modern thinking; and we could 
preserve the familiar method of appealing to the Bible to determine 
the content of our theology. 

Waiving the fundamental question whether “content” and 
“form” can actually be as clearly distinguished as would be de- 
manded by the foregoing proposal, let us confine ourselves to the 
question whether the New Testament scholar can make the dis- 
tinctions thus proposed. Can he furnish “eternal truths” to the 
theologian ? 

The crucial question here is as to the criterion by which we may 
distinguish between temporal and eternal aspects of a doctrine. Is 
there anything in the professional equipment of the New Testament 
scholar which enables him to make the suggested distinction? He 
can, of course, tell us better than anyone else just what Paul or 
John really had in mind in the utterance of certain convictions, 
But can he tell us by virtue of his technical scholarship that a par- 
ticular aspect of Paul’s theology is of merely temporary significance, 
while another aspect is eternally true? Just what are the marks of 
an eternally true doctrine? Are these to be discovered by the 
technique of the New Testament scholar ? 

In the first place, the very attempt to make the distinctions 
above mentioned would be likely to disturb the impartiality of his- 
torical investigation. For such an attitude would require one to 
have constantly in mind the endeavor to bring out clearly those 
aspects of New Testament teaching which may be positively used 
in theology. One would be tempted to minimize the significance 
of the supposedly “nonessential”? items in the thinking of early 
Christians. There can be no doubt that the significance of apoca- 
lyptic eschatology in the religious thinking of the primitive Christian 
community has been greatly underestimated by interpreters who are 
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dominated by the desire to furnish edifying doctrine to modern men. 
The New Testament scholar should furnish to us as truthful and 
sympathetic an account as possible of the total religious life and 
thought of the period with which he deals. An unsympathetic atti- 
tude toward apocalypticism or toward the conception of demons 
makes it very difficult for him to do entire justice to the sources 
which it is his business to understand. One mutilates and mis- 
represents the religion of the New Testament if one subtracts from 


it any of the items which entered into it, or if one presumes to say 
_that ideas which seemed to the writers of the New Testament to be 


of primary importance are not really of much consequence. 

In the second place, the distinction between a historically con- 
ditioned statement of truth and the “truth”’ itself, freed from his- 
torical limitations, is not an easy one to make. In so far as it can 
be made at all, it rests on a logical analysis of experience so as to 
distinguish between the way in which a given person thinks of 
reality and the reality of which he is thinking. Such an analysis 
requires the expert knowledge of a philosopher, trained to show what 
is involved in the process of knowing. The training of the New 
Testament scholar does not necessarily include any such epistemo- 
logical insight. It is not his professional duty to possess that equip- 
ment for the task which would make his decisions respectable from 
the point of view of scholarship. It belongs to the theologian, 
rather than to the New Testament interpreter, to determine what 
use of New Testament doctrine shall be made in the formulation 
of a modern theology. Whether there are “eternal”’ truths or not, 
and, if so, what these truths are, must be ascertained by the theo- 
logian rather than by the New Testament scholar. 


But if the New Testament scholar cannot undertake to decide 
what are the metaphysical truths lying behind certain historically 
conditioned statements, can he not make another distinction of 
perhaps more importance? Doctrinal statements involve reference 
to historical facts. In particular is this true in the case of the doc- 
trine of the person and work of Christ. The statements of the 
Apostles’ Creed, for example, declare the virgin birth to be a his- 
torical fact, as well as the crucifixion under Pontius Pilate and the 
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resurrection and ascension. If the theologian is to construct a 
tenable doctrine of the person of Christ, he must build on historical 
facts. 

It is here that there seems to be a clear demand on the New 
Testament scholar. He is trained to determine the correct text of 
our sources of information, and the historical reliability of these 
sources. He knows how to estimate the writer’s point of view so 
as to make allowances for doctrinal or other interests. May we 
not therefore expect the New Testament scholar as an expert his- 
torian to tell us authoritatively whether Jesus was born of a virgin, 
whether he wrought miracles, whether he proclaimed himself to be 
the Messiah who would after his death and resurrection return to 
earth in triumph, and whether he appeared in physical form to the 
disciples? These are questions of historical fact. They must be 
dealt with by processes of historical criticism. Must we not there- 
fore depend upon the New Testament scholar to furnish us with 
authoritative data on which Christology shall rest ? 

There is involved here a different kind of interpretation from 
that required to ascertain the doctrinal meaning of a statement. 
One might ascertain with perfect certainty that the writer of a 
given book believed a certain event to have occurred; but one 
might on the basis of other evidence be able to show that this 
writer had not correctly apprehended the facts. By citing well- 
authenticated evidence other than that which the writer employed, 
the historical critic is able to test his statements, either verifying 
them or correcting them. As a historian, the New Testament 


scholar ought to be able to speak with authority on matters of his- 


torical evidence. 

But before concluding too hastily that New Testament scholar- 
ship can here make authoritative statements on all questions of 
fact, we should look a little more closely at the task. We find that 
there are really two distinct classes of historical problems. In the 
one class fall those items where there may be found actual historical 
data by which adequately to test the correctness of the statement 
of a given writer. In the other class fall those items where there 
are no such data, or where the data are insufficient, and where, 
consequently, the distinction between fact and interpretation of 
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fact involves more or less conjecture. Exactness of historical criti- 
cism demands that these two problems shall not be confused." 

The first kind of problem may be illustrated in such questions 
as the following: Are we justified in holding that Jesus was a real 
historical figure? Where were the Galatian churches located ? 
Was there such a census as that recorded in Luke’s Gospel in con- 
nection with the birth of Jesus? In the case of these and many 
other questions the historian may cite actual evidence gleaned 
partially from a more critical examination of the New Testament 
writings themselves and partially from other writings or from monu- 
ments on the basis of which he may come to conclusions not open 
to serious question. In such cases the expert ability of the New 
Testament scholar should enable him to speak with authority. 
The theologian may rightly look to him to determine the historical 
data which may be assumed to be sufficiently established to enter 
into the presuppositions of religious thinking. 

Intermediate between these questions and those where historical 
data are lacking are the instances where the data are of such a 
character as to give rise to differences of opinion among historians. 
The question as to the virgin birth of Jesus is an instance of the 
latter sort. The positive statements of two of the evangelists must 
be estimated in the light of various other statements found in the 
Gospels. The significance of the genealogies of Joseph must be 
taken into consideration, as well as the silence of writers who on 
general grounds might have been expected to mention and use the 
story of the miraculous birth to strengthen their doctrinal state- 
ments. Moreover, since historical criticism requires one to employ 
the same canons of evidence in the case of New Testament state- 
ments as would be employed in testing the statements of any writer 
of antiquity, one must consider the traditions of virgin birth found 
in popular accounts of other characters of antiquity. If one is to 
affirm a supernatural birth in the case of Jesus, while denying it in 
the case of Alexander the Great, for example, one must show why 

Of course, there is no sharp dividing-line between these classes. Many problems 
would lie between the two extremes. There would be enough data to form the basis 


for more or less plausible conjecture, but not sufficient evidence to establish the facts 
beyond possibility of question. 
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the data warrant an affirmative decision in the one instance and a 
negative one in the other. 

Clearly the process of weighing evidence in such a case as 
this is not a simple one. If the matter were one of little or no 
doctrinal importance, the theologian would be entirely willing to 
wait indefinitely. He does not greatly care whether the churches 
to which Paul addressed the letter to the Galatians were in one 
section or in another of Asia Minor. But when it comes to deciding 
a matter which has played a prominent part,in doctrinal statement, 
the theologian cannot be quite so indifferent. There is therefore 
the temptation to demand of the New Testament scholar that he 
shall hasten to furnish the “assured results of criticism,’”’ so that 
the theologian may build securely. 

In the interests of accurate scholarship, the New Testament 
scholar must steadfastly refuse to give definite and final conclusions 
in cases where he knows that the data are insufficient to justify 
such conclusions. He must insist that historical questions shall 
remain open to investigation just as long as it is impossible to find 
data adequate to furnish historically defensible conclusions. If, as 
a historian, he must say that the available evidence is insufficient 
to enable him to determine exactly what the facts were, he should 
steadfastly refuse to yield to the demand that he “settle” the dis- 
puted questions. No matter how important it may be to the theo- 
logian that these should be definitely answered, theology must not 
demand of the New Testament scholar conclusions which are not 
historically justifiable. To demand this would be to introduce into 
the processes of the historical investigator the imperatives of dog- 
matic necessity. But if decisions are to be made on doctrinal 
grounds, they should frankly be set forth as doctrinal and not as 
historical decisions. 

This doctrinal element comes to play a much more important 
part in cases where objective historical evidence is so lacking as to 
make either verification or adverse criticism impossible on strictly 
historical grounds. In some instances the historian will be obliged 
to say that the evidence is so inconclusive that various conjectures 
are compatible with the facts, and that there is no historical way of 
discovering which conjecture is nearest to the truth. In other 
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cases he will have to say that the only objective evidence which we 
have is contained in the statement of a single writer, or in a single 
tradition reported by several writers. The point to which I wish 
to call attention is that in cases where objective historical evidence is 
insufficient the decision as to what shall be held as true is reached as a 
result of general philosophical considerations. If this be so, have we 
a right to expect the New Testament scholar to be exceptionally 
competent to employ such philosophical criteria? We can perhaps 
discuss this problem best by citing specific instances. 

Take, for example, the story told by Mark of the exorcism of 
demons from a man, and the passing of these demons into a herd 
of swine, who thereat ran over a cliff to self-destruction. So far 
as the narrative itself is concerned, there is not the slightest doubt 
as to what Mark believed had occurred. He was sure that there 
were real demons who behaved as he has indicated in the account 
which he gave. But what are the facts lying back of Mark’s inter- 
pretation of the event? Here we have absolutely no historical 
evidence by which we can test Mark’s story. There are no other 
witnesses to cross-examine. There are no other accounts (save the 
parallel ones in Matthew and Luke, which are probably historically 
dependent on Mark). 

Let us ask the question: Were there actually demons in posses- 
sion of the man, and did these demons actually pass out of the man 
and into the swine? It is not so easy to give a decisive answer, 
One must take into consideration the general question whether there 
are such beings as demons at all. Is a New Testament scholar 
better able than anyone else to give information here? He can, 
indeed, tell us exactly what was believed by the evangelist who 
recorded this incident. But whether we shall regard the evangel- 
ist’s belief as valid is a question which cannot be answered by a 
more thoroughgoing study of the New Testament itself. Here the 
evidence is plain and unequivocal in favor of the real existence of 
demons. If we decide to abandon the belief in demons, our decision 
will be dictated by the general presuppositions of modern thinking 
concerning the forces active in our world. Is the New Testament 
scholar, as such, exceptionally well informed concerning such pre- 
suppositions? Is there any reason why he should be expected to 
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render an authoritative decision on this question of fact? He may, 
it is true, be competent to give such a decision; but, if so, it will be 
because of his general training in science and philosophy rather than 
because of those traits which make him an expert in New Testament 
interpretation. 

Let us take, as another illustration, the question of the miracles of 
Jesus. Did he or did he not still the waves, feed the five thousand, 
raise the dead to life? The New Testament scholar can show that 
the writers who recorded these events genuinely believed that such 
miracles were wrought. But if we ask whether their interpretations 
are accurate representations of fact, we discover that there is little 
specific evidence in the New Testament writings themselves other 
than the mere statements of the writers. One must therefore enter 
upon questions of general credibility. In other words, one must 
decide whether miraculous occurrences actually take place in the 
world and if so just what sort of occurrences they are. If one 
believes that miracles are entirely possible, one will be ready to 
decide in favor of the historicity of the New Testament miracles. 
The general presuppositions current in the first century of the 
Christian era would have made it absurd for a New Testament 
writer to question the reality of reported miracles. The fact that 
in modern times we are beginning to make searching critical ob- 
jections means that the modern man raises inquiries concerning 
these New Testament records which would never have occurred to 
a man of the first century. Now, these modern inquiries are set 
by conditions of modern thinking. These conditions of modern 
thinking must be critically evaluated, not by New Testament 
exegesis, but by an examination of the logic of modern thought. 
Such an examination is more likely to be undertaken by the sys- 
tematic theologian than by the New Testament interpreter. If 
this be true, then the position which one should take as to the 
historicity of the miraculous elements in the New Testament can 
be better determined by the theologian than by the New Testa- 
ment scholar, unless the latter himself also becomes a philosopher. 

The important part which is played by general scientific or 
philosophical presuppositions in the determination of “fact”’ is par- 
ticularly clear in the case of the problem as to exactly what occurred 
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in connection with the resurrection of Jesus. It is true that the 
evidence in the New Testament is conflicting in certain particulars; 
but it may be said that the early Christians evidently believed 
unanimously that Jesus had appeared to the disciples in physical 
form after his death. Now what are the exact “facts” lying back 
of the accounts given in the New Testament? One who looks to 
New Testament scholars for a decisive answer to this question is 
bound to be disappointed. We find that scholars whose reputation 
for New Testament interpretation is everywhere acknowledged dif- 
fer among themselves in bewildering fashion when it comes to the 
question of “fact” as distinguished from the early Christian belief. 
The theologian who wishes to embody indubitable fact in his doctrine 
cannot depend on New Testament scholars here. He will find that 
every “theory” as to the real nature of the resurrection is ultimately 
determined by certain theological or general scientific considera- 
tions. Even to take the New Testament accounts as they stand 
means the acceptance of the theological doctrine of the infallibility 
of the Bible. To depart from the statements of the New Testament 
in any degree involves the appeal to general considerations of an a 
priori character. If the theologian wishes to ascertain just what a 
modern man ought to believe concerning the resurrection of Jesus, 
he will be compelled to supplement the investigations of the New 
Testament scholar by a critical examination of the general question 
as to what is believable in general concerning life after death. It is 
true that the New Testament scholar may have equipped himself 
to deal with this question. But since it is a more pressing question 
for the theologian, the latter is likely to have given it more adequate 
investigation. 

In short, in cases where there is any great uncertainty as to 
what the “‘facts’’ are which lie behind the New Testament records, 
the decisive factors in determining what a modern man shall believe 
belong more naturally to the realm of the theologian than to the realm 
of the New Testament interpreter. Professionally, the New Testa- 
ment scholar may with entire propriety limit his contribution to the 
accurate exposition of the beliefs held by the writers, and to the 
valuation of the historical evidence available in connection with 
those beliefs. As a historian he is under no obligation to deal with 
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superhistorical matters. He is not professionally called upon to 
decide whether there are such beings as demons, whether miracles 
actually occur, or whether a resurrection of a fleshly body is cosmo- 
logically possible. He may, it is true, be sufficiently interested in 
these superhistorical questions to desire to consider them. But the 
systematic theologian has no such easy option. He must discuss 
the problem of a rational belief in superhistorical realities. He can- 
not remain noncommittal on questions of miracle, of resurrection, 
and the like. Consequently his professional interests will be likely 
to lead him to equip himself adequately to deal with these problems. 
With such equipment, he will be an expert critic of the attempts 
of the New Testament scholar in this realm; and the pressure of 
his professional duty will in most cases lead him to give earlier and 
more continual attention to the critical problems involved than 
would be possible for the New Testament scholar. At any rate, 
the wide divergences in opinion on the part of modern New Testa- 
ment scholars make it impossible for the theologian today to expect 
these scholars to decide for him some of the questions which must 
be decided in the formulation of a modern Christology. 


What service to theology, then, may the New Testament 
scholar be expected to render? It is his primary business to furnish 
us an accurate and vivid description and interpretation of the early 
days of Christianity, in which the new religious ideals were so power- 
ful in the lives of men. After all, we are not ultimately interested 
in the mere doctrines of the New Testament nor even in the ultimate 
“facts.” We are rather interested in that wonderful religious life 
which found partial expression in the New Testament doctrines. 
The best service which the New Testament scholar with his 
special equipment can render is not to discuss modern theological 
beliefs or even to seek to relate modern beliefs to the New Testa- 
ment. His primary task is to tell us exactly what the New 
Testament ideas meant in the lives of the men who cherished 
these ideas. He should furnish to us an appreciation of the fears 
and the hopes and the struggles of men in the early Christian 
community. He should show us how these fears and hopes and 
struggles led them to pray, to meditate, and to act, using all the 
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material at their disposal, until they found satisfactory answers to 
their profound questionings. 

The New Testament scholar should make it clear that a true 
understanding of the New Testament will lead men to read it, not 
primarily for the purpose of finding directly what we must believe, 
but rather for the purpose of finding out what earnest men of the 
first century felt impelled to believe as a result of their acquaintance 
with Jesus and the influence of the lives of those who had felt the 
power of Jesus. It is, of course, true that an acquaintance with 
the ideals of the New Testament will inevitably arouse and stimu- 
late high ideals on the part of the modern man; but the vital 
character of any religious belief is due to the fact that it is actually 
wrought out in the experience of men. To substitute for this 
direct struggle with religious problems any short-cut method of 
taking over ready-made beliefs would inevitably result in a lowering 
of the vitality of religious thinking. The New Testament scholar 
should make it clear that any reading of the New Testament which 
regards it as a book of timeless oracles fails totally to penetrate to 
the center of that extraordinary creative religious life which con- 
stitutes the greatness of New Testament theology. 

It is less important to furnish statistics of doctrines than it is to 
discover and interpret the life which found expression in the doc- 
trine. It is far more important to reveal the function which New 
Testament beliefs played in the life of New Testament Christians 
than it is to ascertain merely that this particular doctrine rather 
than that is recorded in the New Testament. The New Testament 
scholar will be rendering the truest service, not so much by ascer- 
taining with minute accuracy what the apostle Paul believed— 
though this is absolutely essential—as by showing to us why Paul 
believed as he did. 

This means that the New Testament scholar will fail to render 
his highest service if he has primarily in mind the question whether 
or not a New Testament doctrine is capable of entering into a 
modern theology. Just in so far as he allows the exigencies of 
modern thinking to dominate him, he will fail to do justice to those 
aspects of New Testament thinking in which the modern man is 
not interested. But if we are to understand and appreciate the 
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full significance of New Testament religious life, we must appreciate 
all the elements of that life. The New Testament scholar must 
scrupulously refrain from asking the question whether the beliefs 
which he is interpreting can or cannot be normative for religious 
thinking in the twentieth century. It is only as he shall seek to 
reproduce for us the total historical situation with the utmost 
fidelity to all the aspects of that situation that he will be allowing 
us to feel the full force of the religion which created the New Testa- 
ment books. To enable us by the use of historical imagination to 
live sympathetically and enthusiastically in communion with the 
great spirits of the first century is his primary task. 

If, now, this accurate and sympathetic historical exposition shall 
be furnished, what will be its value to the systematic theologian ? 

In the first place, the theologian will be enabled to see clearly 
that this great religious literature owes its greatness to the fact that 
it represents a vital creative religious movement. He will thus be 
delivered from the thraldom of the scholastic point of view which 
regards the New Testament primarily as a compendium of authori- 
tative doctrines. He will come to realize that the theology of the 
New Testament is what it is because the religious aspirations and 
perplexities of the day made a creative use of the resources in the 
environment of the early Christians, formulating convictions so as 
to cheer and strengthen the soul. Beliefs are thus set in their real 
relation to religious life. They must be part and parcel of the 
actual growth of life itself. They cannot be brought to life from 
without. 

In the second place, if this be shown to be true of the Christianity 
of the New Testament, then anysystematic theology in modern times 
which conceives its task to be that of bringing doctrines from an 
alien source to be incorporated into religious life will totally fail to 
reproduce the spirit of the New Testament even though it may en- 
deavor faithfully to reproduce the letter. It is still generally felt 
that the aim of historical interpretation should be to furnish material 
which the theologian can directly use. We have tried to show that 
such an aim is deleterious to scholarship in both departments. Ifthe 
New Testament scholar will rigidly refrain from attempting to fur- 
nish normative material, he will help set the theologian free to do 
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a new kind of effective work. For if the vitality of New Testament 
convictions is to be found precisely in the organic relation between 
those beliefs and the creative religious life of the time, the theologian 
will be led to see that a modern theology can be vital only as it is 
the outgrowth of the religious life of modern times. The theologian 
will then study the New Testament, not in order to make unneces- 
sary the process of original thought, not in order to discover con- 
clusions ready-made which he may adopt, but rather to experience 
the stimulus which comes from this extraordinarily creative period 
of Christian life. As he reads the story of this religious life, it will 
suggest to him countless phases of the process by which a creative 
faith finds the means for expressing that life in adequate doctrines. 
These suggestions, however, he will employ as incentives to the 
task of working out the solutions of modern theological problems 
by the use of all the resources available to men of modern times. 
He will thus be delivered from the temptation merely to reproduce 
the theological convictions of another age. If, when his work of 
theological construction is completed, he should find that his formu- 
lations coincide in certain respects with the formulations found in the 
New Testament, he will rejoice at being able to use directly the con- 
firmatory words of an early Christian era. If, on the other haad, 
his conclusions should diverge from those of the New Testament 
writer, he will be able to show that this divergence is due to the fact 
that into the modern conclusion entered precisely that quality of 
creative religious interpretation which led under different circum- 
stances to different conclusions in the first century. 

In brief, what is to be expected of the New Testament scholar is 
the guidance of an expert in that social historical laboratory where 
were fused together the various elements of religious experience 
which found partial expression in the writings of the New Testa- 
ment. The New Testament scholar should not be asked to deter- 
mine either the form or the content or the norms of a theology for 
today. He should be expected to expose and rebuke such super- 
ficial interpretations of the New Testament as lend a false support 
to modern beliefs by misinterpreting the meaning of an ancient 
writer. But his chief task is to show us the process by which the 
inspiring beliefs of primitive Christianity were wrought out. He 
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will thus free the theologian from the tyranny of an unyielding 
literalism and from the confusion resulting from the retention of 
the idea of a dogmatic authority residing in the New Testament. 
To show us how the religion of the New Testament grew and 
organized itself is to show the essential process by which any vital 
organization of religious life must take place. When the New 
Testament scholar has thus served as an expert guide in the inter- 
pretation of the making of New Testament theology, he will recog- 
nize that a modern theology can best be formulated by those who 
understand the vital issues of our day and seek to meet these as 
seriously and as directly as the early Christians met the problems 
of their day. 
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In view of present-day discussion concerning the indebtedness 
of early Christianity to the mystery-religions, any thorough investi- 
gation into the use and meaning of terms that are common to both 
must be of interest. The particular line of inquiry that I desire 
to present does not pretend to be this, and, as a matter of fact, was 
suggested by other considerations. The marked resemblance of 
the terminology of the Vulgate to that of scholasticism, and the 
dependence of the latter upon the former, have been frequently 
noted. Instances that occur to anyone are the gratia plena (Luke 
1:28) for xexapirwyuévn and the poenitentiam agite' (Matt. 3:2 and 
4:17) for weravoeire. These are faithful translations, but with the 
later usages of the terms, when the original was forgotten, they 
became at once inadequate and misleading. The Virgin of the 
Lukan narrative “endowed with grace” thus becomes a heavenly 
mediatrix ‘‘dispensing grace,” and the first word of the Gospel 
message to Galilean peasants is identified with the requirement of 
mediaeval discipline, “‘do penance.” Similarly, one of the Vulgate 
readings for yuvornpwov—sacramentum—is held responsible for the 
technical senses of that term in scholasticism. It is a far cry from 
the Roman military oath to the Seven Sacraments of Peter Lom- 
bard, or the Sacramentum, Res sacramenti, and V irtus sacramenti 
of Catholic theology. Accordingly, Professor Findlay writes: 

The Greek pvorypiv in Christian Latin became mysterium, and thus 
passed into modern languages. The kindred mystic and mystagogue, imported 
directly from the Greek, point to the primary significance of this word. In 
8 NT passages [out of 27 or 28 where yzvoryjpiov occurs] the Latin Vulgate re- 
placed mysterium by the alien rendering sacramentum, which has taken on 
with modifications the meaning of the original.? 

tThough Mark 1:15 (Vulgate) has poenitemini. 

2 Hastings, 1-vol. Dictionary of the Bible (1909), s.v. “Mystery.” 
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This is indeed a simple account of the matter, but shall it be allowed 
tostand? Bearing in mind the class of readers for whom the state- 
ment was intended, and the difficulty of doing justice to all the facts 
of the case in three concise sentences, one would be slow to criticize 
it. But as anything like a full and accurate summary of the data 
it leaves much to be desired. This is important, because what we 
have here also represents, if I mistake not, a very common impres- 
sion, which is at variance in some essential points, with things as 
they really are. To show this is the chief purpose of the present 
discussion. 


The Vulgate rendering of yvornpwr is the first point to be 
examined. The word occurs three times in the Synoptists (Matt. 
13:11; Mark 4:11; Luke 8:10), twice in Romans (11:25; 16:25), 
and six times in I Cor. (2:1, 7; 4:1; 13:2; 14:2; 15:51)—if, with 
Westcott and Hort, Moffatt (v.7.), and others, we read it in place of 
papripwrv in 2:1. In all these 10 or 11 cases the Vulgate has 
mysterium. It is when we pass to Ephesians and Colossians that 
sacramentum first comes into view, where it is adopted in 5 cases 
out of 1o—in Ephesians, 4 out of 6. There is a solitary instance of 
pvornpvov in II Thess. (2:7)—mysterium—then follow 2 in the Pas- 
torals, I Tim. 3:9—mysterium, and I Tim. 3:16—sacramentum. 
Finally, there are 4 cases in the Apocalypse (1:20; 10:7; 17:5, 7), 
only one of which, the first, is sacramentum. The most remarkable 
collocation of the two renderings is Eph. 3:3, 4, and 9, thus: “By 
revelation was made known unto me the sacramentum ... . ye 
can perceive my understanding in mysterio Christi . . . . to make 
all men see what is the dispensatio sacramenti.” With this we may 
compare Col. 1:26-27, “the dispensation of God... . even 
the mysterium which hath been hid . . . . the riches of the glory 
sacramenti huius among the Gentiles.” The “mysteries of the 
Kingdom” in Matt. 13:11 and parallels is mysteria; ‘stewards of 
the mysteries” (I Cor. 4:1) is dispensatores mysteriorum. On the 
other hand, as already noted, “‘great is the mystery of godliness” 
(I Tim. 3:16) becomes sacramentum pietatis, and the famous mar- 
riage passage (Eph. 5:32), “this is a great mystery,” etc., reads 
sacramentum hoc magnum est. In one place at least (Rev. 1:20) any 
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Latinist would approve the choice of sacramentum—“ the sacred 
symbol” of the seven stars—and would be equally disappointed not 
to find it in Rev. 17:5—“‘on her forehead a name written, by way 
of symbol’’—where mysterium is adopted. 

So much then for the actual data supplied by the Vulgate. 
Taking these only at their face value, it would appear that the two 
terms were regarded as ordinary synonyms, and that mysterium 
was preferred to sacramentum three times out of four. But such a 
conclusion, or any inference whatever as to the quality of the trans- 
lation, would be quite premature at this stage of the inquiry. The 
Vulgate may be appraised only as any revised version is appraised, 
i.e., with some reference to the version it aims to correct or super- 
sede. Touching the matter in hand, the contemporary or earlier 
usage of the terms in question, it is therefore necessary to examine 
the readings of the Old Latin versions. 

The slightest acquaintance with the fragmentary remains of 
this earlier work which we possess enables one to appreciate some 
of the difficulties under which Jerome labored, and to understand 
how in his preface to the Gospels he can refer to these versions as 
“tot enim sunt poene quot codices.” He was confronted with a 
great mixture of sources. Bit by bit he had to assemble his ma- 
terial. It was before the days of Latin pandects, but there existed 
a bewildering multitude of Latin texts, which it is certain we can 
never trace to one original.’ In the effort to classify the nine or 
ten chief MSS? which represent the ante-Hieronomian versions it 
has been customary to distinguish, (1) the African, the earliest 
form, middle of third century; (2) the European Latin, Western 
Europe, fourth century; and (3) the Italian Latin, a later revision 
of (2) and the version apparently used by Augustine. That this 
third type of the text was the basis of the Vulgate is generally con- 
ceded. It is represented by only two MSS of importance, f, Cod. 
Brixianus, and q, Cod. Monacensis. The European Latin is richer 
in remains, which go back to the time when the OL version was in 
full church use in many parts of Western Europe. The oldest of 
these MSS, a, Cod. Vercellensis (fourth century) was written by 

* Wordsworth, “The Corbey St. James,” Studia Biblica, I, 134 (Oxford, 1885). ° 

2 Burkitt, Texts and Studies, IV, 3 and OL Itala (Cambridge, 1896), enumerates 16. 
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Eusebius during his retreat from the Arians, after the Council of 
Milan. He died before the Vulgate was begun, and is not known 
to have left Northern Italy. Of the same type, but seven centuries 
later, is c, Cod. Colbertinus, from Languedoc, the country of the 
Albigenses. The isolation of that heretical community from the 
rest of Western Christendom accounts for the writing of an OL text 
at so late a period.’ All these are MSS of the Gospels, and there- 
fore, for our present purpose, are of limited value. It is with the 
earliest form of the OL, the African Latin, that we are chiefly con- 
cerned. Here again the MSS fail us when we travel beyond the 
Gospels, with an important exception to be noted later on. Cod. 
Palatinus, e (fourth century), and Cod. Bobiensis, k (fifth century), 
probably represent the form in which the Gospels were read in 
Carthage as early as the middle of the third century, a conclusion 
based on citations from Tertullian and Cyprian.” 

This brief description of the three great classes of OL texts is 
for the purpose of exhibiting the point implied in Jerome’s words 
above quoted, that the /exts are properly representative of so many 
different versions.3 A sample comparison of their renderings may be 
noted here as an illustration of the great diversity that obtained. It 
concerns a familiar word, do£4{w (occurring 37 times in the Gospels), 
as it stands in the familiar passage (Matt. 5:16), “‘may glorify your 
Father which is in heaven.” In this, a and b (European) have 
magnifico; d (the Latin of Beza, also European) and f (Italic), 
agreeing with the Vulgate, glorifico; while e and k (African) read 
clarifico. As a matter of fact, the African text has a number of 
distinctly marked peculiarities. Burkitt classifies them under three 
heads, as follows: (1) occasional transliteration of Greek words, 
where other texts have the vernacular, thus k in Mark 12:23, 
anastasis; (2) the opposite practice, e.g., similitudo for parabola, bene 
nuntiare for evangelizare, tinguere for baptizare; (3) many common 
words occurring in the Vulgate and service books have less usual 
synonyms; thus, claritas for gloria, sermo for verbum, felix for 


t Burkitt, op. cit. 


2 Novatian’s quotationszin De Trinitate are also of value in this connection; see 
below. 


3 The practice of some writers in referring to “OL’’ readings quite ignores this. 
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beatus, saeculum for mundus (in John 8:12, e reads lumen saeculi 
for lux mundi).* As these are not “ African” words, the explanation 
of dialectical pecularities is at once ruled out.? 

It is then a matter of interest to note at this point that while q 
(Cod. Monacensis)—Italic version—supposed to be Jerome’s 
immediate source, reads mysterium in Matt. 13:11, k (the Bobbio 
MS, African version) has sacramentum here and in the parallels. 


The data thus far alluded to are confined to the Gospels. It was 
to be expected that the attempt would be made to recover the 
African version from the writings of the North African Fathers, 
and this field of research has been worked over chiefly by the Ger- 
mans for the last fifty years from Rénsch to von Soden, the former 
(Leipzig, 1871) dealing with Tertullian, the latter (1909) with 
Cyprian. Such a reconstruction is not so hypothetical as it seems. 
A precedent was afforded by the preservation of an almost unin- 
terrupted text of the Apocalypse in the form of a commentary by 
Primasius in the sixth century. The work and its author are 
mentioned in terms of the highest praise by Cassiodorus.3 Prima- 
sius, bishop of Hadrumentum, is known to us by the part he took in 
the Three Chapters controversy with reference to Justinian’s effort 
to reconcile the Monophysites.* He was for some time in Con- 
stantinople, where he shared the fortunes of Vigilius of Rome. His 
study of Greek exegesis and his appreciation of the most influential 
Latin commentary on the Apocalypse—that of the Donatist 
Ticonius—led to the composition, or rather the editing, of this work 
on which his fame rests. This earlier writing (the Commentary of 
Ticonius), by the way, was used by Jerome in his revision of the 
Commentary of Victorinus. The text of the Apocalypse of Prima- 
sius is pre-Cyprian Latin of high purity, and tallies closely with 
Cyprian’s quotations. We are here, then, in the presence of the 

t Burkitt, op. cit., pp. 12-14. 

2 Augustine, commenting on the various readings in Matt. 5:16, writes: ‘“‘Tria 
quidem verba sed una res est” (Contra Serm. Arrianorum, 35). 


3 “Also in our time the predictions of the Apocalypse have been expounded with 
minute study and with care by the blessed bishop Primasius, the African Primate” 
(Cass. De Divinis Lectionibus, c. ix). 

4551 A.D. 
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African version of one New Testament book as Jerome knew it. A 
comparison of its language with that of the Vulgate has shown me 
about 50 variations in the first chapter alone. An earlier compari- 
son of the uvornpv passages as rendered by the Vulgate with those 
in the commentary on the Pauline Epistles and Hebrews, ascribed 
in the Patrologia* to Primasius, had shown exact correspondence in 
every case. But Souter, in 1902, definitely established the fact that 
this latter commentary is by another hand.? 

As already noted, there are 4 occurrences of pvornpwv in the 
Apocalypse, and in all 4 Primasius’ text reads sacramentum. 

Returning now to the researches of von Soden and Rénsch, the 
former gives us for Cyprian’s readings,’ sacramentum in the Gospel 
passages, also in I Cor. 2:7, “the wisdom of God in sacramento” 
(Vulg., in mysterio), and again, in I Cor. 13:2, omnia sacramenta 
(Vulg., mysteria). He gives the word yet again in Eph. 5:32 and 
Rev. 1:20, in which places the Vulgate agrees. Mysterium is 
absent from von Soden’s word-list, presumably because in the 
version quoted by Cyprian it did not occur. 

An important document comes in for consideration at this point 
of our inquiry, viz., Novatian’s treatise De Trinitate—so called, 
though the title is not his*—the date of which is certainly prior to 
250 A.D., and not earlier than 217 A.D. We are dealing here with a 
writer whose literary attainments give him an honored place with his 
contemporaries Tertullian and Cyprian, five of the spuria of 
Cyprian, his correspondent, being attributed to him by some leading 
scholars. Indeed, among the Christian writers of the Western 
church he is the earliest Latin stylist. Tertullian gave the church 
its Latin dogmatic terminology; it was Novatian, the Roman 
presbyter, schooled in the works of Vergil and other great classical 


t Migne, “Pat. Lat.,” LXVIII, 409-793. 


2 Souter, Text and Canon of the NT, p. 90 (1913). He ascribes the commentary 
to Cassiodorus. See also Sch.-Herz. Encyc. for Haussleiter’s view, IX, 255 (PRE, 
XVI, 56 [1905]). 

3 Von Soden, Das lateinische Neue Testament in Afrika zur Zeit Cyprians, Leipzig, 
1909. 


4 For the term Tplas see H. B. Swete, Holy Spirit in the Ancient Church, pp. 45-47 
(London, 1912). 
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writers, who first made use of it in systematic theological exposition.’ 
His familiarity with Tertullian’s writings is evident. His acquaint- 
ance with Irenaeus’ Greek treatise Against Heresies is also pretty 
clearly established. The chief importance of De Trinitate, a 
work of about 20,000 words, lies in the fact, according to Harnack, 
that it created for the West a dogmatic Vade Mecum. It marks the 
epoch when Tertullian’s theology was domesticated at Rome. 
Jerome, our earliest authority for its existence, describes it as 
‘grande volumen quasi értrouny operis Tertulliani.”* This indeed 
raises a difficulty, as there is only one known work of Tertullian 
that offers itself for any comparison on this score (Adversus Praxean) 
and the so-styled Epitome is a larger work than that of the African 
Father. But for our purpose Jerome’s precise meaning is unim- 
portant. The thing to be noted is that the Vulgate translator was 
acquainted with this treatise, that he recognized the indebtedness 
of his Roman predecessor to Tertullian, and, moreover, it is a 
fair inference that through the medium of De Trinitate, if not other- 
wise, the OL version of North Africa must be reckoned as among 
Jerome’s available sources. 

There are some 300 biblical quotations and allusions in the book, 
over a hundred of these being New Testament citations. Through- 
out there is considerable variation from the Vulgate, though in most 
cases the divergence is slight. Here and there Novatian’s text is 
nearer the Greek than Jerome’s. Thus in John 8:14 we have 
testificor for waprup® (Vulg., testimonium perhibeo), in Phil. 2:7 in 
similitudine for é dpyoumpar (Vulg., in similitudinem factus), and 
2:9 superexaltavit for brepipwoer (Vulg., exaltavit). An interesting 
instance is Col. 2:15 (RVmg “having put off from himself his 
body”)—exutus carnem, so De Trinitate, 21, reads, and so Hilary, 
De Trinitate, I, 13. One Italic MS has here exuens se, in closer 
agreement with the Greek dmexévodyevos, but the Vulgate has 
exspolians. Our American and English revisers have considered 
the supplied word, Novatian’s gloss, worthy of incorporation in 
their margin. These cases are cited simply to show how far, apart 

t Cornelius refers ironically to his learned opponent as 6 Aaumpéraros, 6 doypar- 
tors, etc. (Migne, Com. ad Antioch., III, 761). 

2 Migne, De Viris Illustribus, I, clxx, col. 453. 
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from the special matter in hand, the African version is entitled 
to respect. 

Novatian does not quote any of the uvornpwvr passages, but 
in the nature of the case it was impossible, even in that early stage 
of Christology, for any writer to deal with the relation of God to 
the person of Christ without some allusion to mystery. It is then 
quite in order to observe that the word mysterium is not to be 
found in his treatise, while sacramentum is used 9 times. In every 
one of these places we must render it “mystery.” It is thus 
apparent that this Latin translation of uvorqpwr which was in 
common use among the Christians in North Africa was deemed 
perfectly satisfactory by their contemporary, the cultured Roman 
presbyter, in the early days of the third century. His testimony is 
all the more striking from the fact, before mentioned, that he does 
not quote any of the 28 New Testament passages with which we are 
concerned, and hence cannot be accused of slavishly copying the 
Latin scriptural quotations of Tertullian. 

But it is time now to consider the great African Father in relation 
to this matter, and first, as to his biblical quotations. Six of the 
pvornpwoy texts in the Epistles are cited as noted by Rénsch.? Of 
these, Eph. 5:32 and 6:19 (“mystery of the Gospel”) are most 
frequently employed, the latter about a dozen times. In every 
case the reading is sacramentum. It is the view of recent writers 

ti, sacramentorum infinita opera, mysterious operations without limit; ix, omnium 
sacramentorum umbras et figuras, shadows and figures of all mysteries (referring to OT 
types and prophecies); xviii, meditabatur in sacramento, he rehearsed in a mystery; 
xix, vim sacramenti, meaning of the mystery—an allusion to Jacob’s name; per sacra- 
mentum passionis, through the mysterious sign of the Passion, alluding to the crossed 
hands of Jacob in blessing the sons of Joseph—an idea borrowed from Tertullian, De 
Baptismo; xxiii, hoc altissimum atque reconditum sacramentum, this deep and hidden 
mystery, referring to the Kenosis (Phil. 2:6—11); xxiv, angelus ordinem istum sacramenti 
expediens, the angel explaining that arrangement of the mystery, part of the comment 
on the Annunciation; xxvi, sacramentum huius revelationis, the mystery of this revela- 
tion, Peter’s confession; xxix, gui evangelica sacramenta distinxit, he who has brought 
out clearly the gospel mysteries. To these may be added De Cibis Judaicis, v, the 
other undisputed work of Novatian, ‘Christ making plain all things which antiquity 
covered with the veils of mysteries” (sacramentorum nebulis). For some of these 


translations, as well as for the estimate of Novatian adopted here, see Fausset’s edition 
(Cambridge Patristic Texts), 1909. 


2 Itala und Vulgata, ed. 2 (Marburg, 1895), p. 323- 
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that Tertullian does not ordinarily quote from a Latin Version, 
but simply translates from a Greek text. This is Hoppe’s' opinion 
as to the Old Testament, and T. Zahn’s as to the New Testament. 
On the other hand, Rénsch? and Briggs? assume that the pre- 
Cyprian OL antedates Tertullian, which would carry the version 
back to 200 A.D. or earlier. Monceaux‘ affirms that Tertullian pos- 
sessed translations of Luke, John, Galatians, I Corinthians, Ro- 
mans, and Ephesians, and Souter’ argues for the existence of such 
translations from references in his writings. It is certain that the 
Scillitan Martyrs® possessed copies of the Pauline Epistles (“libri 
et epistulae Pauli’’) and in Souter’s’ opinion these “could hardly 
have been in any other language than Latin.” The date of the 
martyrdom was July 17, 180. Von Soden (p. 1611), who, in spite 
of such evidence, does not concede that Tertullian knew the Latin 
version, yet virtually admits that at least a standard translation 
of part of the Gospels was in use in Tertullian’s time. We are not 
concerned especially with the settlement of this question. Of 
more importance is the use of sacramentum in Tertullian’s writings. 
The word is employed by him in three clearly defined senses, (1) a 
military oath,® (2) mystery,? (3) sacrament’”*—this in a great number 
of passages, e.g., De Baptismo begins with the words Felix sacra- 
mentum. 

In this connection it is interesting to note his comments on 
Pliny’s letter to Trajan, in which the statement is made that the 
Christians of Bithynia were accustomed to meet before dawn to 
bind themselves by an oath, sacramento. In the A pol. adv. Gentes, 
2, we read, “Pliny asked of Trajan, then emperor, what he should 


*H. Hoppe, Syntax und Stil des Tertullians, 1903. 

2 Itala und Vulgata, also Das NT Tertullians, 1871. 

3 Fundamental Christian Faith (New York, 1913), p. 99. 

4 Histoire litéraire de l Afrique chrétienne (Paris, 1901), I, 110, 113-18. 
5 Text and Canon of the New Testament, p. 36. 

6 Texts and Studies, 1, No. 2 (1891). 7 Op. cit., p. 35. 

8 De Corona Milit., c. xi; Ad Martyres, c. iii. 


9 Adv. Prax., c. ii, oeconomiae sacramentum, “the mystery of the providentia, 
order.” 


10 See references in MPL, tome I, p. 1306. 
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do for the future, alleging that, except in their obstinacy in not 
sacrificing, he had discovered nothing else touching their religious 
mysteries [de sacramentis eorum comperisse] save meetings before 
daybreak to sing to Christ as God, and to form a common bond of 
discipline forbidding murder,” etc. (et ad confoederandam disci plinam 
homicidium, etc., prohibentes). It will be observed that he refers to 
these early morning religious services as sacramenta, and avoids the 
word when he speaks of the oath, which is described as a united 
pledge, a sort of ‘‘solemn league and covenant,” for the term is post- 
classical and common in ecclesiastical Latin.* The occurrence of 
sacramentum here as descriptive of a church service, and without 
further explanation, in a work addressed to pagans, is significant 
when one remembers the necessary reticence of the apologist. In 
the same Apology the sacred rites of the heathen are referred to, 
not as mysteria, but as ritus vestros,? a more inclusive term. 


All this leads to another line of inquiry. It is desirable to ascer- 
tain the meanings of sacramentum and mysterium outside of Chris- 
tian circles, their usage in heathen writers and common parlance. 
To say with Dr. Findlay that sacramentum in the Vulgate is “‘an 
alien rendering” of yvornpwv must imply either that it lacks the 
authority of previous writers and earlier versions—which in the 
face of the evidence cannot be his meaning—or that its use instead 
of mysterium is from his point of view illegitimate, in other words, 
a mistranslation. In effect this is to charge the OL versions and 
the North African writers with misuse of a scriptural term. It 
might be enough to say that the Greek scholarship of such men 
would ordinarily be accepted as a guaranty of the legitimacy of this 
rendering. Is it to be supposed, for instance, that such a man as 
Lactantius (ca. 285) blundered in using sacramentum as “‘a sacred 
thing,” ‘‘a mystery”? This noted apologist, of North African 
birth, the pupil of Arnobius, was honored by two emperors for his 
scholarship. Called by Diocletian to Nicomedia as a teacher of 
rhetoric he afterward became the tutor of Crispus, the son of Con- 
stantine. The poet Prudentius, of Tarragona, Spain (348-403), 
Jerome’s contemporary, is another authority of equal eminence. 


t Andrews, Latin Lexicon, s.v. confoedero. 2 Ado. Gentes, xiv. 
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He often uses the word in the same sense. But how about the 
pagan usage of these terms? 

First, with regard to mysterium, the case is very clear. How 
early it came into the Latin from pvornpwr we may not know, but 
it was certainly centuries before Christianity. The whole group 
of words, mysterium, mysta, mystes, mystagogus, mysticus, is quite 
classical. The Romans had the Mysteries of Ceres, and the name 
Ceres as the Latin form of Demeter, the Eleusinian goddess (TH 
MHTHP), dates from an old Aeolic transliteration. The Eleusinian 
Mysteries were pvornpia (xar’ éfoxnv) in Greek common parlance 
centuries before oriental mysteries appeared on the scene, and the 
word, like its Latin equivalent, became a recognized synonym for 
sacred rites, in which the sacredness, rather than the secrecy, of the 
rites, was the dominant thought. The common use of the expres- 
sion sacra Eleusinia for the Mysteries of Ceres would indicate 
something of the sort. 

The history of sacramentum is well known. Originally the 
money deposited by the parties to a suit, it was so called, either 
because the sum deposited by the losing party was used for a 
religious purpose,? or, more likely, because it was deposited in a 
sacred place. Another explanation treats it as pignus sponsionis. 
It was called sacramentum because to violate what one has solemnly 
promised is perfidy: hence, the money is sacramentum, a sacro. 
The word then came to mean any civil suit or process. Later it 
had the sense of the preliminary engagement entered into by the 
newly enlisted troops, which was followed by something distinct 
from it, viz., the jusjurandum. This was voluntary until after 
the Second Punic War, when it was exacted by the military tribune. 
Hence, sacramentum became jusjurandum, the military oath, and, 
after the Augustan period, any oath, solemn obligation, or sacred 
engagement. The idea of sacredness persists in all these meanings 
of the term—the military use not superseding the juridical—and the 


t Peristephanon, x, 18, and often. 


2 See Mommsen, History of Rome, I, chap. v, “Original Constitution of Rome”: 
“The victims needed for the public service of the gods were procured by a tax on 
actions at law; the defeated party in an ordinary process paid down to the state a 
cattle-fine (sacramentum) proportioned to the value of the object in dispute.” 
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implication throughout is something like divine sanction or concern 
for the person’s act. 

As mysterium had the like sense of sacredness, it is easy to see 
how in the earliest Christian Latin the two words might easily be 
equated, and the absence of anything like the meaning “secret” 
in sacramentum would be no initial disadvantage or obstacle, rather 
the reverse in fact, when Latin-speaking Christians sought an 
equivalent for yvernpwr. For, according to the New Testament, 
and as distinguished from the heathen mysteries, the Christian 
mysteries are for the many, not for the few. They constitute 
the matter of Christian preaching, they seek publicity, not con- 
cealment, so mystery and revelation are all but synonymous 
terms." The thing being regarded as inexpressibly sacred, and of 
divine obligation, sacramentum might well be used to describe it. 
There would thus be avoided any possible heathen associations 
which clung to the other word. Some such theory appears to be 
called for to account for the facts, but the facts themselves stand 
apart from any theory, and are abundantly clear. 

There are several other questions which have a definite bearing 
on this discussion, notably those which deal with the quality of 
the Vulgate. Into that extensive field it is of course impossible 
toenter. But there is one consideration to be reckoned with before 
any judgment is passed on Jerome’s translations of yvornpwv. It 
is this: that before his time mysterium and sacramentum were not 
only domesticated in the European OL, but had taken on technical 
senses not unlike those which have been common ever since. 
Accordingly, to regard the Vulgate as the source of these derived 
meanings is necessarily a mistake, but the point to be emphasized 
is that it is quite as misleading to say that Jerome, in eight places, 
prefers a theological word to a biblical word. As a matter of fact, 
both were fixed in the theological terminology of the West, and 
pvornpiov had undergone the same experience in the East. The 
three terms were applied, not merely to the great truths of revela- 
tion, and to baptism, confirmation, and the Eucharist, but also to 
the bread and wine after consecration. Moreover, the mystery- 
sense had by that time become firmly attached to sacramentum. 

Dr. Findlay in the article cited above. 
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To give merely a few illustrations, the title of Ambrose’s treatise on 
the Incarnation is De Incarnatione Dominicae Sacramento. Hilary, 
“the Athanasius of the West,” who is shortly prior to Jerome (he 
died in 369), referring to the Eucharist as mysterium, speaks of “the 
sacred rite of the sacraments’ —sacramentorum mysterium. Theod- 
oret (ca. 342) writes on I Cor. 10:16-17, “Do not we who receive 
the Holy Mysteries communicate of the Lord Himself, whose Body 
and Blood we say they are?” And again, Hilary (De Trinitate, 
VIII, 13), ‘‘We truly receive sub mysterio His Body.” 

Now, taking into account Jerome’s erudition, his knowledge of 
the precedent afforded by the African version, his familiarity with 
Novatian’s vocabulary, and that of Cyprian and Tertullian, not to 
speak of writers nearer his own time, his three years’ intimacy 
in the East with Gregory Nazianzen, which gave him ample oppor- 
tunity to correct misunderstandings, and then allowing for the fact 
that he lived in an atmosphere of developed sacramental concep- 
tions, his treatment of yvornpwr in the Vulgate is on the whole 
satisfactory. 

This must be our judgment if we join with De Quincey in con- 
demning the popular delusion that “every idea and word which 
exists or has existed, for any nation, ancient or modern, must have 
a direct interchangeable equivalent in all other languages.” Dr. 
Moffatt, in the preface to his New Translation of the New Testament, 
quotes these words, adding the remark that “no one who attempts 
to translate any part of the New Testament is likely to remain very 
long under such a delusion.” He goes on to say that for terms like 
hoyos, wvornpov and dixaocbvn “there is no exact English equiva- 
lent.” It is therefore of some interest to see what he does with 
pvornpwov. Three times out of the 28 he renders it “mystery”; 
8 times, ‘open secret”; in 3 texts, “secret”; in 3, “secret purpose’’; 
in 3, “divine secret”; in 2, “secret truth”; in 1, “secret force”; 
in 2, “divine truth”; in 1, “secret symbol”; in 2, “symbol”—1o 
terms or phrases in all. The flexibility of Hellenistic.Greek is 
greater, he reminds us, than was once imagined. Certainly he 
has shown us its possibilities in this respect, and in a way that 
would probably have staggered Jerome and his predecessors, could 
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they have imagined the conscientious and painstaking methods of 
modern translators. 


To conclude, it has been the one purpose of this inquiry to set 
forth facts, though inferences have suggested themselves all along, 
and in some cases have been stressed. The attempt has been made 
to trace the reading sacramentum as far back as possible.. The con- 
clusions that the data seem to warrant are such as the following: 

1. That it was a recognized equivalent of uvornpuy in the North 
African version before Cyprian, and —if the version then existed— 
before Tertullian; in any case this was its use by Christians as early 
as the middle of the second century and probably earlier. 

2. That it is not necessary to assume that it ever had, in com- 
mon speech or in heathen writers, the mystery sense, ‘‘a secret 
thing”; that as “sacred rite” or “sacred truth” it need not have 
been sharply distinguished in people’s minds from pvernpwr in some 
of the senses of that term. 

3. That its connotation to people of Latin speech was in fact 
not restricted to that of the military oath, and that to Christian 
people of Latin speech it need not have been so restricted, even in 
very early times. If we knew precisely what the lapsed Christians 
of Bithynia said to Pliny about their sacramentum, and whether 
what he understood them to say was intended by them to be a full 
disclosure of their sacred rites, it would throw light on such a 
point as this. 

4. Finally, it is at all events hard to believe that sacramentum 
was ever regarded as an “alien rendering”’ of yvornpwor, if only for 
the difficulty of imagining how on such a theory it could ever have 
taken its place side by side with mysterium, which, in sound, in 
sense, and by right of etymology, might have claimed sole possession 
of the field. 





THE ABANDONMENT OF THE CANONICAL IDEA 
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Much attention has been given to the history of the formation 
of the Canon of Scriptures. But the idea of canonicity which has 
dominated theology for centuries has in recent times been modified 
or even abandoned. This is necessary if we are to appreciate the 
modern estimate of the authority of Scripture. A leading dogma- 
tician of the nineteenth century defined canonicity as.including 
three requirements: authenticity, trustworthiness, and integrity, 
and then added: a criticism which loves truth will find these three 
requirements fulfilled if not totally, yet essentially. This shows 
how unsatisfying and insufficient the present position is: it is a 
half-way measure. Faith wants a full, unconditioned authority, 
not to be disputed in any way by criticism. And criticism does not 
allow any limits to be set by other needs or reflections. There is 
no such thing as a “‘sound criticism,” if by this one understands a 
dogmatically correct criticism. Criticism is sound when it follows 
nothing but its own rules and does this thoroughly. To trace 
the process by which the idea of canonicity has been discredited 
is the purpose of this article. 


I 


Before taking up the real subject of this paper, let us remind 
ourselves of a few notable features in the making of the Canon. 

1. Canon means “rule”; it is a dogmatic term. Like apos- 
tolicity, apostolic succession, and so on, canonicity is a notion 
belonging to the so-called early catholic system of sureties for the 
true doctrine. 

Of course Th. Zahn has gathered a large amount of evidence 
that “canon” may mean “list”; he thinks—and others agree 
—that he has proved that in connection with the Scriptures it 
always had this meaning and that xavovifew did not mean “‘declare 
to be authoritative,” but meant “‘put in the list of Scriptures to be 
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read in the congregation.” In other words, the question becomes a 
liturgical one, not a dogmatic one, and would lead us back to the 
first century instead of to the end of the second; the Canon would 
be apostolic in fact, not catholic. 

Granted even that some Fathers in the fourth century used 
kavovifew or kavovixds in the sense of “put in the list of books to 
be read in church,” this does not prove that cava had this meaning 
from the beginning. The early expression, 6 kava rijs &dnOeias, 
is not to be translated by “the list of truth.” Tertullian in speaking 
of scripturarum regula (Adv. Marc., iii, 17) is likely to give the 
exact rendering of 6 xavay r&v Bedv ypaddv. The ante-Nicene 
Fathers use xavay almost always in the sense of rule, be it rule of 
faith or rule of conduct. It is evident, therefore, that the same 
development took place here as with d:a$jxn; something spiritual 
was turned into something literary; as the old and new covenants 
came to signify the book dealing with these covenants, so the rule 
or norm became the current expression for the normative book, 
ruling the faith and life of Christianity. Isidor of Pelusium (+440) 
exactly expresses the situation by saying (Epist. lib., iv, 114): 6 
Kavew THs adnOeias, Tas Oeias gnul ypadds. There was and had 
always been in Christianity a rule of truth, undefined and yet 
known to every Christian. 

2. This now had become identified with the Holy Scriptures. 
At the beginning the authority of Christianity had been “the 
Lord.” By this is meant, in the first instance, the sayings of Jesus, 
to which, according to Paul, an unlimited and indisputable authority 
was given (I Cor. 7:10, 12, 25; cf. Mark 13:31). It was the Lord, 
too, who had inspired the prophets of old and who was speaking in 
the Christian apostles and prophets. The Lord was a spiritual 
authority, and so were apostles and prophets. But before long 
books took their places and the authority was attached to the 
Gospels as representing the Lord, giving his sayings as well as his 
deeds, and to the acts and letters of the apostles, and to the prophet- 
ical books of revelation. The authority is thus transferred from 
personalities to literature. 

The process is the most conspicuous in the case of Marcion 
whom I believe to be the very father of the New Testament Canon. 
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Christianity had inherited and so possessed from the beginning the 
Old Testament as a sacred book invested with divine authority. 
Marcion did away with this, and so felt bound to provide a substi- 
tute: for a sacred book was what mankind wanted at that period. 
So Marcion for his “‘reformed Pauline Church” (144 A.D.) created 
a Bible combining one Gospel and ten Pauline Letters and called 
these two parts “the Lord” and “‘the apostle,” exactly as Chris- 
tianity hitherto had named its spiritual authorities. In the fourth 
century some Marcionites understood that Jesus had written the 
Gospel as Paul wrote the Epistles (Adamantius, Dial., II, 13, p. 84, 
Van de Sande Bakhuyzen). As a kind of introduction they put 
before the two parts Marcion’s own Antitheses, and probably they 
added peculiar books of Marcionitic psalms and revelations, in this 
way approaching the form of the Catholic Bible. 

The Catholic church, for its part, accepted the idea of a New 
Testament Canon, putting this by the side of its Old Testament 
and adding to the four Gospels and the thirteen Letters of Paul 
writings of other apostles (i.e., Acts, Catholic Epistles, and revela- 
tions), in order to have a Catholic Bible, not merely a particularly 
Pauline one. At the same time it introduced a much more impor- 
tant change by making apostolicity the test of canonicity. This was 
the natural consequence of attributing the authority to literature 
instead of to personality. The Lord had not written anything: 
on this all agreed; the apostles had written. As long as the empha- 
sis was laid on the content, it was natural to say that the Lord had 
inspired the apostles. Now for the written book it was equally 
natural to derive its authority from the apostles. Even the 
Gospels were thought of, not so much as representing the Lord, 
as being written by apostles or under apostolic direction.’ This 

t For Mark’s and Luke’s Gospels was claimed the authority of Peter and Paul 
respectively. It is remarkable how tradition tries to confirm this claim by historical 
statements: when Tertullian says (Adv. Marc., iv, 5): Marcus quod edidit Petri affirme- 
tur, this is a purely dogmatic statment. His contemporary Irenaeus (Ado. haer., iii, 1) 
knows that Mark wrote after the death of the apostles. Clement of Alexandria 
(Hypot. vi apud Euseb., H.£Z., vi, 14) says that Peter was still alive but did not take 
notice of Mark’s writing. Eusebius (H.Z., ii, 15) knows that Peter, by a special 


revelation of the Holy Spirit, approved of it; Epiphanius (Haer., li, 6) that he ordered 
Mark to write it. Origen already had it from tradition that Mark wrote under Peter’s 
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notion of apostolicity fitted admirably into the Catholic system 
and so soon became the leading one: whatsoever was to be recog- 
nized as authoritative had to be apostolic in origin, and what was 
apostolic had a claim to canonicity. 

3. From .the beginning there had been degrees of authority. 
The Lord was more than the apostle; a letter of Paul was appreci- 
ated more than an anonymous epistle. The notion of canonicity 
was opposed to this: whatever was canonical ought to be of equal 
authority. But it took time to realize this: at the beginning 
even the notion of canonicity was fluid. Beside Scriptures of 
undoubted authority stand others of less importance. In the case 
of the early Fathers of about 200 A.D. it is often difficult to say 
whether they use a certain book as canonical, i.e., of equal authority 
with the four Gospels and the Letters of Paul, or not. It is differ- 
ent with the next generation: Hippolytus differs in this respect from 
Irenaeus, Novatian from Hippolytus, Cyprian from Tertullian, 
and Origen from his teacher Clement of Alexandria. The ecclesi- 
astical tradition has become stronger; the limits of the Canon have 
been traced more strictly. 

And yet Origen and his school still maintained a gradation 
of values in the New Testament. With Origen it is literary 
criticism which leads him to distinguish between “genuine, 
spurious, and mixed” (i.e., interpolated); Eusebius, too, has 
three classes, but with him it is the ecclesiastical recognition which 
marks the difference between ‘‘generally acknowledged, partly 
opposed, and rejected.” It is the scholar Eusebius who makes 
this classification. Eusebius the churchman would prefer another 
one, allowing only for a very simple partition; canonical and non- 
canonical books. This is what we find when we look more 
closely into his canonical list as given in H.E., iii, 25: he wishes 
to do away with the middle class by including the five books, 
which he mentions first viz., five of the so-called Catholic Epistles, 
in the number of canonical books, while rejecting the five others 
supervision, and with Jerome (Epist. cxx ad reditiam, c, 11) this became a dictation 
of Peter: now one could say in reality that it was Peter’s Gospel, and apostolic in the 
full sense. Cf. my Kerygma Petri, (“Texte und Untersuchungen,” XI, 1, 1893), 
pp. 71 f. 
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(viz., Acta Pauli, Pastor, Rev. Petri, Barnabae epist., Didache) as 
spurious." 

The tendency toward equalizing, which we found inherent in 
the notion of canonicity, comes out most clearly with Athanasius, 
the great churchman and ecclesiastical leader, who did not care 
much about scholarly learning and criticism, but was enthusiastic 
about maintaining the catholic faith against all sorts of heretics. 
In his thirty-ninth festival letter of 367 a.D., directed against the 
Meletians, he develops the notion of canonicity to its full meaning: 
the books of the Bible are fixed in number as well as in order; all 
are of equal authority; for a book is either apostolic, and therefore 
canonical, or it is not; and as apostolicity for a non-apostolic book 
is for the most part claimed by heretics, “‘non-apostolic” does not 
merely mean non-canonical, but also means heretical, dangerous, 
to be avoided. With Athanasius there is no question that all seven 
Catholic Epistles belong in the New Testament, and so does 
Revelation; and at the same time it is without question that books 
like the Acts of Paul or the Revelation of Peter do not belong to 
the Canon. It is a concession made to the catechetical usage of 
the church, when Athanasius allows Didache and Pastor together 
with five Old Testament apocrypha to form a special class of books 
to be read for the catechumens. One is tempted to compare this 
class of ‘“Anaginoscomena” with Eusebius’ middle class of 
“‘Antilegomena”; the difference, however, is that with Eusebius 
this class belongs to the Canon, although of inferior authority, 
while with Athanasius it is distinctly separated from the Canon 
and has no dogmatical authority at all. 

In fixing the notion of canonicity and in standardizing the list 
Athanasius probably was guided by Western tradition. The 
Greek church continued to keep alive the former traditions: as late 
as the sixth and ninth centuries we find lists of canonical books 
making a distinction between first- and second-class canonicity.? 

t Eusebius’ inconsistency is most conspicuous in the case of the Revelation of 
John, which he mentions twice: viz., a first time at the end of the Homologimena, and 


a second time after the second pentas of the second class. This means in part including 
in or excluding it from the Canon. 


2 The so-called list of 60 books has outside of the 60 canonical books 9 Old Testa- 


ment books (which we now call Apocrypha) distinguished from what it calls Apocrypha; 
and the stichometry inserted in the second edition of the Chronography of Patriarch 
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The Latin church for its part had from a very early time a Canon of 
homogeneous character and equal value in all its parts. 

4. The notion of the Canon as a collection of apostolic writings 
endowed with infallible authority in all matters of faith and 
conduct was current from about 200 A.D. The Canon itself was 
not complete until the fourth century, or, to speak more exactly, 
was never absolutely determined. From the beginning the process 
of collecting had been accompanied by a process of shifting in 
content. The Roman church about 200 A.D. had some books in its 
New Testament (as represented by the so-called Muratorian 
Canon) which were dropped from it later and it lacked others which 
were taken in during the third century. Certain books never had 
a specifically defined position in the Canon. The Syrian church 
had only two or three of the Catholic Epistles and the Greek Fathers 
knew this and acknowledged the fact without being disturbed in 
their faith. In the West, Hebrews was not recognized as apostolic 
and canonical before the middle of the fourth century. The 
Muratorian Canon mentions three books of revelations: one, the 
Shepherd of Hermas, is rejected by the author of this list himself; 
another, the revelation of Peter, disappeared from the Canon 
between Clement and Origen; and the third, the Revelation of 
John, was stigmatized for its criticism by the school of Origen 
(Dionysius of Alexandria, etc.). It maintained its position in the 
West, but never received full recognition in the East.’ Roughly 
speaking, the New Testament contained, according to the Syrians, 
21 or 22 books, to the Greeks 26, and to the Latins 27. It is remark- 
Nicephorus enumerates for both Testaments canonical books, Antilegomena, and 
Apocrypha. Even more significant is the distinction made in the Nisibene school 
(cf. Junilius Africanus, De partibus divinae legis,i, 7): quaedam perfectae auctoritatis sunt, 
quaedam mediae, quaedam nullius; perfectae, quae canonica in singulis speciebus absoluti 
numeravimus; mediae, quae adjungi a plurimis diximus; nullius, reliqua omnia. 

* According to Professor C. R. Gregory’s most recent list, we know of more than 
2,200 Greek manuscripts of the New Testament: 50 only contain the whole New 
Testament, including Revelation; 62 the second part, i.e., Acts, Pauline and Catholic 
Epistles, and Revelation, with no Gospels; 8 give Revelation together with the Gospels, 
8 with the Pauline Letters, 3 with Acts. This makes a total of 131 manuscripts giving 
Revelation in connection with canonical books, while in addition to this 86 manuscripts 
contain Revelation either by itself or in combination with the non-canonical writings. 
That is, we have 217 manuscripts of Revelation (to compare with 2,700 of the Gospels) ; 


and of these only three-fifths include it in the Canon, and these are most of them very 
’ late. 
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able that these differences were not among the complaints made 
by the churches against one another. The theologians knew of 
them but were indifferent to them as long as the notion of canonicity 
was not affected. The synod of 692 in its records indorsed six 
different lists of canonical books, giving to all the same sanction. 
It is important to keep in mind that all through the Middle 
Ages the learned doubts and critical remarks of the early Fathers 
were known, as they were transmitted not only in Rufinus’ trans- 
lation of Eusebius’ church history, but also in the prologues incor- 
porated in the Bible manuscripts. This knowledge, however, was 
ineffective as long as traditionalism and scholasticism prevailed. 
On the other hand, the later centuries of the Middle Ages were 
willing to enlarge their New Testament by admitting into it some 
apocryphal writings: e.g., the so-called Gospel of Nicodemus and 
the Letter to the Laodiceans are found in quite a number of Bible 
manuscripts, and not merely in those of heretical origin. 


II 


Now we come to our real subject, i.e., the breaking of the 
Canon. The history of the church from the sixteenth century on 
is much more complicated than before;, we must follow several 
diverging lines; but we shall find that they all tend toward the same 
end, viz., to disestablish the old notion of the Canon. The develop- 
ment of the first four centuries is repeated again, but in the opposite 
direction. In Roman Catholicism the importance of the Canon is 
limited, if not annulled, by making the rule of faith and conduct 
to be ecclesiastical tradition or papal infallibility; in Humanism 
the uniform authority is given up by returning to the scholarly 
distinctions of the third and four centuries; by Luther the authority 
once more is taken away from the books and given over to person- 
alities. All this happens simultaneously and by mutual influence, 
but it represents, so to speak, steps backward from the fourth to the 
third and from the second to the first centuries. 

1. Roman Catholicism claims to be the genuine continuation of 
mediaeval Christianity: but in fact it is different, being at the same 
time narrower and more developed. At the first glance it looks 
like a continuation of the early catholic scheme when, at the 
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Council of Trent, in the fourth session, April 8, 1546, in the decretum 
de canonicis scripturis, it was established as the doctrine of the 
church that all the books of the Old and the New Testaments, 
including every part of them, were to be held as inspired and canon- 
ical, i.e., authoritative in matter of doctrine and life, and that they 
were all of equal value and to be held in the same honor. Unity 
of the Canon was what the church had aimed at since the time of 
Athanasius. The list of canonical books accepted in this decree 
was the one given by Pope Innocent in 405 A.D. or the list of the 
Gelasian decree. A second decretum de editione et uru sacrorum 
librorum ordered that the Vulgate was to be the authentic edition, 
the official Bible, on which all argumentation had to be based (there 
was of course no Vulgate properly issued until the editions of Pope 
Sixtus V and Clement VII, 1590 and 1592). Thus declaring 
solemnly the canonicity and publishing a fixed list of the canonical 
books, the Council of Trent went on in the direction given by the 
mediaeval tradition, excluding at the same time all variations by 
creating uniformity, a process made possible only by the newly 
invented art of printing. 

But at the same time the Council of Trent did much to weaken 
the idea of canonicity by adding two more principles, one in each 
decree. In the first, oral tradition is put with the Canon of Holy 
Scriptures and invested with equal authority. By means of this 
one may not only add everything he likes to the doctrine contained 
in the Scriptures, but he is able to modify this very doctrine by 
traditions to the contrary. This principle was not quite new; 
as early as 434 we find oral tradition alongside canonical doctrine 
in Vincent of Lerius, Commonitionium, ii, 1. But the explicit 
declaration of equal value was new. Likewise the principle pro- 
claimed in the second decree, viz., that the Holy Scriptures are to 
be interpreted according to the doctrine of the church was not 
new: this had always been Catholic tradition. But it meant a 
further limitation of the significance of the Canon, that the right 
of interpretation here was given exclusively to the ecclesiastical 
authority. The Council established that there is a Canon and 
that it is to be honored equally in all its parts—however, not, what 
you read in it, but what the church says is contained in it is 
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authoritative. In other words, the authority of the Canon is but 
decorative. All depends on the authority of the church, which 
settles the questions of what is in the Canon, which books, which 
sense! The Canon is fully established by the Tridentine decree, 
and at the same time the notion of canonicity is weakened, if not 
abandoned. 

The Vatican Council of 1870 makes this still more evident when, 
after repeating in the third session, April, 27, in the Constitutio de 
fide catholica, chap. 2, de revelatione, the declaration of Trent, it 
proclaimed in the next session, July 18, Constitutio de ecclesia, 
chap. 4, de Romani Pontificis infallibili magisterio, the Pope’s 
infallible authority in all matters of doctrine. Now, when one has 
any difficulty in making out what is the truth, he would be a fool 
if he took the risk of searching in the Canon of Holy Scriptures: 
it is much easier and safer to apply for information to the Roman 
congregation representing the Pope’s infallible magisterium. The 
Pope is the Canon. That is the end of it. The Canon of Holy 
Scriptures is still kept as a sacred relic—I mean to say, the church 
has not only the Bible, but it has it invested with all canonical 
authority. In practice, however, this has become quite insignificant 
and obsolete. 

This is in reality the abandonment of the canonical idea in 
Roman Catholicism. 

2. Humanism takes an intermediate position between Roman 
Catholicism and Protestantism; it is a critical movement among 
the scholars, breaking with scholasticism but with no religious 
power for an ecclesiastical reconstruction. It started from the 
fall of Constantinople and the emigration of Greek scholars to 
Italy; it was greatly helped by Gutenberg’s invention. Its main 
feature was the Renaissance, the rediscovering of the ancient 
world of classicism. A new mankind was born, shaking off the 
yoke of ecclesiastical authority and mediaeval tradition, main- 
taining the rights of the individual and much inclined to break off 
all historical continuity, putting aside the dark centuries and going 
back to the ancient civilization. Italy came near to a restoration 
of paganism, and France was likely to follow, while English and 
German Humanism was more religious and conservative. Here 
the catchword “back to the sources” was applied to Christianity 
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as well as to arts and letters. The German Humanists read and 
published the Fathers as well as the classics. Erasmus brought 
out the New Testament in the original Greek and Reuchlin taught 
Hebrew. At the same time the literary criticism revived: Lauren- 
tius Valla questioned the historicity of the Donatio Constantini. 
Erasmus and others renewed the criticism of the New Testament 
Antilegomena, as they found it in Eusebius and Hieronymus. 
What had been before merely dead learning became with the pupils 
of Erasmus a prominent critical principle: one has to discern 
between the several books in the New Testament Canon according 
to their different value. This is stated in the clearest fashion by 
Andreas Bodenstein von Carlstadt in his Libellus de canonicis 
scripturis, issued in 1520 and reprinted by Karl August Credner in 
Zur Geschichte des Kanons, 1847, pp. 291-412. Carlstadt wishes 
to prove that there is a gradation of values in the Canon and that 
there is no use in accumulating proof-texts from all parts of the 
Scriptures as if they all had the same weight, whereas they are in 
fact different in authority as well as in importance. Emphasizing 
the authority of the Holy Scriptures against oral tradition and 
ecclesiastical ordinances, Carlstadt compares the Canon of Augus- 
tine with that of Jerome in order to make out how much is estab- 
lished and what is doubtful. Against the subjectivism, as he calls 
Luther’s treatment of James’s Letter, he argues that one has to 
follow the statements made by the Fathers, and so he comes to 
distinguish three classes of Scripture writings, the first containing 
the five Books of Moses and the four Gospels; the second, the 
eight Books of the Prophets and thirteen Letters of Paul together 
with I Peter and I John; the third containing the hagiographa 
of the Old Testament, and the rest of the New Testament, i.e., 
what he calls the Catholica anonyma. 

This goes against the Latin tradition; it is opposed to the 
tendency of Athanasius: it shakes the notion of canonicity at a 
vital point, denying its unity and uniformity. The church was 
asked to go back to the time of Eusebius, or rather of Origen. 
But the church did not accept this humanistic proposal. We 
have seen already that the Council of Trent insisted upon the 
unity of value and doctrine for the whole of the Bible and all its 
parts. 
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3. Literary criticism has in itself no strength. It was Luther’s 
faith which gave him power, not only to construct a new church, 
but to establish a new principle which was to overthrow the notion 
of canonicity. When using his involuntary retirement at the Wart- 
burg in 1521-22 for translating the New Testament from the 
original Greek into German, he added short prefaces to the whole 
New Testament and to the individual books. In doing so he did 
but follow an old usage—almost all Bible manuscripts have short 
prologues. But Luther’s prefaces represented a new type. He 
did not repeat the traditional data in regard to author, date, 
occasion of the writing, and so on. He gave his impressions from 
and his appreciation of the book. It was indeed, as Carlstadt com- 
plained, mere subjectivism, but it was subjectivism of the loftiest 
kind. It was criticism from the point of view of faith. To know 
about the author of a certain book seemed unimportant to Luther 
compared with the question, whether one can find in it what his 
soul is looking for, namely, assurance of salvation. This is given 
in Christ, and so he introduces the principle of judging every book 
according to its contents: what preaches Christ is apostolic, and 
what does not preach Christ is not apostolic. Here apostolic is 
meant simply as a mark of authority—Luther could have just as 
well said divine or canonical. It has nothing to do with the literary 
question of apostolic authorship, at least in principle, since Luther 
expressly states that what does not preach Christ is not apostolic 
even if said by Peter and Paul, and, again, what preaches Christ 
would be apostolic, even if it was issued by men like Judas, Annas, 
Pilate, or Herod. 

This theory abandons the notion of canonicity far more effectu- 
ally than the criticism of the Humanists does. All literary ques- 
tions are declined; Luther is not concerned with the books, but 
with their contents. Instead of going back from Athanasius to 
Eusebius, from late to early catholicism, he goes straight back to 
the first century, to the personal authority of Christ in his Gospel 
and to that of the Holy Spirit in the apostles. It is not because it 
is written in an apostolic book that anything must be accepted as 
the true doctrine: it is by virtue of the experience of faith finding 
in it assurance of salvation that it is valued as apostolic, i.e., 
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authoritative. To be sure, this is subjectivism, but it is the most 
effective and impressive subjectivism, if faith is living and strong. 

New ideas need time to work themselves out, and the more 
ingenious they are, the longer the time. Great men always are 
ahead of their time. Luther anticipated by centuries the develop- 
ments of the future; he even overran himself. He was not pre- 
pared to keep to his own principle, nor could others do so at his time. 

In the usual way of speaking, “apostolic” meant apostolic 
authorship. It was but natural that Luther, in the same edition 
of 1522 insisted on apostolic authorship in the case of those books 
which he appreciated as authoritative, and that he denied apostolic 
authorship to those books which he thought not worth being apos- 
tolic. This was his verdict in regard to Hebrews, James, Jude, and 
Revelation. In the list of books prefixed to the first edition of 
his New Testament he numbered the separate writings from 
Matthew to III John from 1 to 23, but in doing so gave no numbers 
to the four books just mentioned. He did not dare to exclude 
them altogether from the New Testament, as he was not bold 
enough to impose his individual opinion upon other people; but he 
marked clearly the line of distinction which he drew between them. 
This line is almost as sharp as the other line in the Old Testament 
between the canonical books and what he called Apocrypha, i.e., 
books to be read, but not books upon which to build arguments of 
authority and value. 

In making this distinction Luther was guided by his personal 
appreciation of the books. But he surely had in mind also the 
early Christian tradition. Thus he came to shake hands with 
Erasmus and Carlstadt. And then, when the fight began with the 
enthusiasts (Schwarmgeister) who declined the scriptural authority 
altogether, relying on their inward enlightenment or inspiration, 
Luther relied more and more upon what he felt to be the sure basis 
of faith: maintaining historical revelation against mystical fancies, 
he put his finger upon the written letter of the sacred book. In 
this he was even stricter than Catholicism had been; for Catholicism 
always had a means of escaping by the subway of allegorical inter- 
pretation. Luther and Protestantism had not, as they stood for 
the plain literal sense of the Scriptures. This is the tragedy in 
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Luther’s life: beginning in the spirit, he was brought by his oppo- 
nents to end with the letter. 

Now, if Luther did so, we are not surprised to see his followers do 
the same. The Gnesio-Lutherans felt it their duty to keep to 
Luther’s distinction of what they called in a scholastic way proto- 
and deutero-canonical books. In doing so, however, they uncon- 
sciously followed Carlstadt more than Luther, arguing from 
historical tradition more than from judgment of faith. Once more 
the notion of canonicity made itself effective by leveling all grada- 
tions. As time went on the distinction between proto- and deutero- 
canonical books slipped away; the unity of the Canon, canonicity 
in its sharpest form, kept the field. Lutheranism conformed itself 
to Calvinism in this domain, keen as it was in opposing it in other 
questions. 

4. It is remarkable that Calvinistic theology from the beginning 
had followed a different path. Already the Zurich reformers were 
biblical in a stricter sense than the Wittemberg men, keeping 
more closely to the letter of the Holy Scriptures than the latter 
did—in theory. And Calvin was a biblical scholar in the fullest 
sense. His [nstitutio in its editions ever increasing in size betrayed 
clearly the influence of biblical studies upon the author’s mind: 
what he found in his Bible he felt bound to bring into his system. 
The formal authority of the Canon as the total of inspired books 
has never been emphasized so much as in Calvinistic theology. 
The Lutheran creeds praise the Holy Scripture as the unique source 
of the doctrine of salvation, but they never say which books are 
to be reckoned as Holy Scripture. The Calvinistic creeds give, 
most of them, lists of the canonical books—exactly as the Council 
of Trent did, with this difference, however, that they exclude 
whatever is called apocryphal, fixing the limits of canonicity as 
narrowly as possible. Luther could say that Melanchthon’s 
Loci were worthy to be included in the Canon; he could add his 
own prefaces to the Bible: Calvinistic Puritanism would not allow 
for either. 

Canonicity never was thought of so highly as in the orthodox 
theology of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Yet its time 
was over. Pietism lacked interest in dogma: the Bible was to be 
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read in pious devotion for individual edification: that is a point of 
view alien from the notion of canonicity, which insists on the 
ecclesiastical dogma. Rationalism claimed the right of criticizing 
the Canon freely, i.e., the canonicity of every book.' Not the 
Antilegomena only, but almost all books of the New Testament 
were put on trial for being spurious, non-apostolic, and therefore 
non-canonical. Criticism, going too far, corrected itself by further 
progress. But there remained the fact that the canonical books 
are to be dealt with on the same principles as all other literature, and . 
that dogmatic authority cannot be based upon historical origin 
which may be questioned at every moment. 

Historical criticism and interpretation have done a splendid 
work in the nineteenth century. It is simply wonderful what 
results have been achieved in this domain by the united energy 
of scholars. At present our task is to bring the doctrine regarding 
the Bible to the same level. In doing this we must renounce 
forever the old notion of canonicity. This notion belongs to the old 
Catholic system, which tried to give securities for salvation in 
apostolic doctrine and apostolic tradition and apostolic succession 
and apostolic constitution. We are not going back to this nor 
rebuilding a system of accurate doctrine. We are longing for life, 
eternal life, personal life. Experience tells us that we can get 
this life in the Bible and nowhere else. It is Christ who has 
brought this life to mankind and it is the Bible which gives testi- 
mony to him: the Old Testament affording the indispensable 
premises; the Gospels bringing Christ himself before us in his 
words and deeds; the apostolic writings echoing it by their com- 
bined testimony. It is the whole Bible and every part of it which 
can be used in this way; but not a single word has authority merely 
because it is found in the Bible. The Bible is not an inspired 
textbook of natural science or of history or of politics, or of economy, 
nor even of theology or ethics. It is a book of faith and devotion. 
By reading in it and praying, one will find life everlasting and 
moral strength. 

We do not diminish the authority of the Bible by casting away 
the notion of canonicity: on the contrary we establish it at its proper 
place. 

tT. T. Semler, Von freier Untersuchung des Canons, 1771-1775. 








CRITICAL NOTE 


THE TRIAL OF JESUS 


The first thoroughly critical treatment of the trial of Jesus that was 
supported by adequate historical knowledge was W. Brandt’s Die 
evangelische Geschichte und der Ursprung des Christenthums, which 
appeared in 1893. The work, however, did not receive the attention 
‘that its learning and sincerity deserved until the author’s results were 
reached also by W. Wrede (Das Messiasgeheimnis in den Evangelien, 
1901"), who undertook to explain them in the larger framework of the 
whole Gospel tradition. Brandt’s proposals, thus confirmed, compelled 
attention and in 1903 were analyzed and modified separately by Well- 
hausen (Das Evangelium Marci) and Johannes Weiss (Das dlteste Evan- 
gelium), the former finding the historical nucleus of the accounts of the 
trial in an abbreviated form of the Markan narrative, while the latter 
upheld the version given by Luke.? Wellhausen’s results formed the 
basis of much further work, notably that of E. Klostermann’ (Markus, 
1907; Matthius, 1909) and Norden (Agnostos Theos, 1913), while Spitta 
(Die synoptische Grundschrift, 1912) is, like Johannes Weiss, a champion 
of Luke. More radical conclusions agreeing closely with those of Brandt . 
were reached by Loisy (Les Evangiles synoptiques,4 1907) and still more 
radical conclusions have been adopted by B. W. Bacon (The Beginnings 
of Gospel Story, 1909) and by W. Bousset (Kyrios Christos, 1913). On 
the other hand, important contributions to the more conservative side 
of the debate have been made by H. J. Holtzmann (Das messianische 
Bewusstsein Jesu, 1907) and Bernhard Weiss (Die Quellen des Lukasevan- 
geliums, 1907; Die Quellen der synoptischen Uberlieferung, 1908), in 
addition to their earlier publications.‘ 

* Reprinted 1913. 

? Both writers have elaborated their conclusions in later works; J. Weiss in his 
Schriften des neuen Testaments (1906, 2d ed. 1907), to which he contributed the com- 
mentary on the Synoptic Gospels; Wellhausen in Ev. Matthaei (1904, 2d ed. 1914), 


Ev. Lucae (1904), Einleitung in die drei ersten Evangelien (1905, 2d ed. 1911) besides 
a second edition of Ev. Marci (1909). 


3In H. Lietzmann’s Handbuch zum neuen Testament. 
4 Two volumes; all references are to the second. 


5 Especially B. Weiss’s commentaries in the Meyer series (Mt, oth ed. 1898 
{reprinted unaltered in 1910]; Mk and Lk, oth ed. 1901) and Holtzmann’s Hand- 
Commentar zum Neuen Testament, I (3d ed. 1901). 
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It is the purpose of the present monograph to undertake a summary 
and analysis of the arguments of the above writers," in conjunction with a 
fresh investigation of the subject that will place the relevant material 
at the disposal of the student of the Gospels. 

The substantial literary priority of Mark may be assumed, as well 
as the general dependence of Matthew on Mark. The relation of Luke 
to Mark in the sections under discussion is not quite so simple. 


A. MARK 


According to Mark’s account Jesus was arrested and brought to the 
high priest at some late hour during the night (14:53), and at that time 
or shortly after there occurred an assembly of “the chief priests, the 
elders, and the scribes,” i.e., of the members of the Sanhedrim (vs. 53). 
Mark states that these dignitaries proceeded to an investigation of the 
case of Jesus, with, however, their minds made up in advance as to the 
verdict of condemnation that they wished to reach (vs. 55). They 
began their session by calling “many” witnesses, whose testimony was 
useless, for it was false, and its falsity was manifested by the disagree- 
ment of those who testified (vs. 56). What this testimony was is not 
related, except in the case of “‘certain,’’ who declared: “We heard him 
say, I will destroy this temple that is made with hands, and in three 
days I will build another made without hands” (vss. 57-58). However, 
“not even so did their witness agree together”; the meaning probably 
being that, while the main statements were in accord, the details varied 
so much as to vitiate the evidence (vs. 59). 

At this point the high priest entered actively into the proceedings. 
He called attention to the statements made and asked why no defense 
was offered, but received no reply. The meaning of this silence is not 
interpreted. The high priest then put the question: “Art thou the 
Messiah, the Son of the Blessed ?” (vss. 60-61). This question brought 
forth an answer and one that was categorical: “I am: and ye shall see 
the Son of man sitting at the right hand of power and coming with the 
clouds of heaven” (vs. 62). Whereupon the high priest rent his robes 
and cried, “Ye have heard the blasphemy.” And a unanimous formal 
condemnation to death was voted (vss. 63-64). A scene of mockery 
follows (vs. 65) and the narrative is interrupted to tell the story of 
Peter’s denial (vss. 66-72). 


t When only the name of an author is cited the reference is to his commentary 
on the passage in Joc. In such cases (except for Loisy) page references are needless. 
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Returning to the acts of the Sanhedrim in 15:1, Mark’s narrative is 
complicated by a textual problem. The great mass of manuscripts read 
here ovpBovAuov woujcavres, which should mean “having held a con- 
sultation,” or perhaps “having taken a decision.” On the other hand, 
NCL read ovpBovAuov éroudoavres, which cannot possibly mean “hav- 
ing held a council,” but which must be translated “having determined 
on a plan.” The latter phrase is not strongly supported by the MSS 
but is vastly the harder reading; so much so that the combination of 
words appears to be unique. Its alteration into the common phrase 
would have been easy (especially if copied from an obscurely written 
text), while the inverse change would be inexplicable.t And the é\aBov 
of Matt. 27:1 is much more comprehensible as a modification of éro- 
paoavres in Mark than it is of rojcavres. Consequently érowmdoavres is to 
be adopted? and 15:1 is to be translated: “And straightway, early in the 
morning, after they had reached a decision,’ the chief priests with the 
elders and scribes, and the whole council, bound Jesus and carried him 
away and delivered him to Pilate.” Mark evidently takes for granted 
that his readers knew who Pilate was. The “delivery”’ to Pilate is also 
evidently conceived to include the presentation of charges, for Pilate 
without further motive in the text proceeds at once to examine the 
prisoner, asking the question, “Art thou‘ the king of the Jews?” Jesus’ 
reply is, “Thou sayest” (vs. 2). 

Under the circumstances it is not possible to treat this phrase as any- 
thing but an affirmative of some sort, whether unambiguous or qualified. 

tJ. Weiss (Alt. Ev., p. 310) suggests that cvuBodduov érouudoey may represent 
some Alexandrian legal technical term (such as “drew up a protocol” ?) that was 
adopted by the scribe of &’s prototype. But there is no evidence for such a use either 


in Alexandria or elsewhere. And if internal motives are to be sought, rochoavres 
would represent an attempt to harmonize with Luke 22:66. 

2 With Tischendorf, Westcott-Hort margin, B. Weiss, von Soden, Holtzmann, 
Wellhausen, Klostermann. J. Weiss himself adopts this reading as the basis of his 
translation in his Schriften. 

3 600s mpwi belongs in Markan style with the main verb and not with the par- 
ticiple. 

4It is tempting here to insist on the emphatic character of the pronoun in od ef 6 
Bacvdeds, so as to translate: “Art thou, a person of such unregal appearance ... . ?” 
But this emphatic character of expressed personal pronouns cannot be stressed in the 
New Testament (a Hebraism?), and there certainly seems to be no such emphasis 
intended in the parallel question Mark 14:61. 

s “ A round affirmative” (B. Weiss, Holtzmann, Loisy); ‘‘an unwilling affirmative, 
‘I am forced to admit it’” (Wellhausen); “acceptance of the fact but not its formula- 
tion” (J. Weiss; cf. Bacon). Fora very full citation of critical opinion see Holtzmann, 
Mess. Selbstb., pp. 29-31. And cf. Matt. 26:25. 
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That “thou sayest”’ was an ordinary rabbinic formula of affirmation 
is, to be sure, untrue.t As a matter of fact, the phrase is uncommon 
in rabbinical writings, and when it occurs it gains its meaning entirely 
from the context. But in the present instance Pilate assumes nothing, 
but asks a direct question in which information is genuinely sought and 
a question that means simply, “Are you guilty of these charges?” 
An evasive negative in such a case is impossible, for anything but a 
direct denial can be construed only as an admission in some degree. No 
refusal, for instance, to acknowledge the validity of the proceedings could 
be deduced by the hearers from “‘thou sayest.” Consequently Mark 
represents Jesus as admitting in some sense the truth of the charges. 

The narrative continues by relating that the chief priests then made 
“many” (or “violent”) unspecified charges, to which Jesus this time 
made no reply of any sort, to Pilate’s astonishment (vss. 4-5). The 
following section (vss. 6-14) describes Pilate’s reluctance to pass judg- 
ment and is not relevant to present purposes, but the reluctance was 
finally overcome (vs. 15). The nature of the crime alleged appears in 
the wording of the placard placed over the cross (vs. 26), its language 
agreeing exactly with that of the charge in vs. 2. The passers-by, 
however, uttered mockeries that reflected the proceedings before the 
Sanhedrim, the claim of power to destroy and rebuild the temple (vs. 29) 
and the claim to be the Messiah (vs. 32). 

The following difficulties arise in connection with this narrative: 

1. The general possibility of accurate information. So, e.g., Loisy 
(p. 596): “As to precise details touching the judicial proceedings no 
disciple of Jesus was in a position to note them at the time; no one, 
doubtless, would have thought of investigating them later; no one, 
moreover, would have been able to question the persons who had full 
knowledge of the affair.” To this position decided exception must be 
taken. The justice of the execution of Jesus became a controversial 
point of the first importance within a very short time afterward, and 
no policy could have been worse for the Sanhedrim than a refusal to 
state the reasons that had led to their action.? And on the very day 
of the crucifixion, the spectacle of the Sanhedrists urging the Romans 
to condemn him would have needed immediate explanation if trouble 
were to be avoided, for Jesus was popular (Mark 14:2). Mark’s 


* A convenient collection of evidence in Dalman, The Words of Jesus (Eng. tr., 
1902), pp. 307-13. Dalman’s own conclusion is for a definitely affirmative answer, 
both here and in Matt. 26:64. 

2 Brandt (p. 81) thinks that shame caused the hierarchs to conceal what had 
transpired. 
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narrative taken at its face value certainly presupposes that such explana- 
tions were given (15:29, 32; cf. vs. 10). Moreover, a considerable 
number of persons were present at the trial who were bound by no 
oath of secrecy;? and there was nothing to prevent them from relating 
what they had seen and heard to anyone who cared to listen. To be 
reckoned with also is the possibility that individuals present at the scene 
became afterward favorably inclined toward the Christians (Joseph of 
Arimathea ?) or actually converted to Christianity. And it is perhaps 
not impossible that the proceedings were audible in the courtyard to 
the group that included Peter, or that the progress of the trial was 
reported to these listeners. The curious way in which the story of the 
trial is “framed”? in the account of Peter’s denial may lend some color 
to this. But, in any case, while it is perhaps conceivable that later 
tradition set aside the actual events in favor of some account that was 
more adapted to polemical ends, it is inconceivable that the Jerusalem 
Christians of the first generation were not informed as to all essentials 
of the course of events. Cf., especially, J. Weiss and Klostermann, 
ad. loc. 

2. Mark describes a formal trial before the Sanhedrim, in which a 
capital charge emerges, a formal verdict is rendered, and a formal 
sentence passed. Was such a trial possible? It is clear enough that 
the evangelists take for granted that the Jews had no power to execute 
capital sentences, but the Jerusalem Talmud goes a step farther, saying 
(Sanh. I, 1, fol. 18a; VII, 2, fol. 24b):3 “Forty years before the temple 
was destroyed the judgments [13°] concerning life and death were 
taken away from Israel.”4 ‘3° certainly should mean something more 
than “power to execute sentences,” and that it does mean “power to 
pass sentences”’ is vigorously contended by J. Weiss (cf. Loisy, p. 593, 
n. 4). 

It may be that too much is made of 13°% here. And doubtless the 
procurators would not interfere with the Sanhedrim’s passing as many 
sentences as might please it, as long as no attempt was made to execute 
them. On the other hand, there was no certainty that the procurator 


Officers and clerks, besides the judges. And Sanh. VII, 5, presupposes the 
presence of spectators also. 

2 Cf. paragraph No. 10, below. 

3 Quoted from Schiirer, Gesch. jiid. Volk., 4th ed., II, 261, note 79. 

4 The period “forty years” is doubtless arbitrary, although according to Schiirer 
(loc. cit.) it has been defended by Lehmann, Revue des études juives, XX XVII (1898), 
12-20. “Sixty-four years” (reckoned from the deposition of Archeliéus) would seem 
to be the correct figure. 
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would confirm any death sentence that the Sanhedrim might have 
passed and he always reserved for himself the right of retrying the case." 
Under such circumstances, would the Sanhedrim be likely to run the 
risk of cheapening its own decisions by passing sentences that it had no 
power to carry out? A priori, it would seem unlikely, and the balance 
against Mark’s narrative is turned by the fact that Matthew’ carefully 
deletes this feature (see below). Hence Mark’s language must here be 
judged loose or inaccurate. 

One thing, however, must be assumed as certain, that the Jews held 
some kind of a judicial or quasi-judicial investigation before delivering 
over one of their race to the procurator.‘ In the case of Jesus, no doubt, 
certain (many ?)’ of the dignitaries had made up their minds to be rid 
of him on any excuse or without excuse, but something more definite 
would have been demanded by the Sanhedrim as a whole. How such 
investigations were conducted is unknown, but it is natural to suppose 
that the forms of an ordinary trial were observed as far as possible. If 
witnesses could be of assistance they certainly were not discarded, and 
that the accused was given an opportunity to speak in his own defense 
may be taken for granted. And the decision to appeal to the procurator 
must have been voiced in some way, although perhaps not in the hearing 
of the accused. 

3. The account in Mark violates the rules for Jewish procedure, as 
laid down in the Mishna tractate Sanhedrin,’ in the following points: 
The trial is held at night, it is held on the eve of a festival (or actually 


t That Pilate reserved this right does not, however, prove that the Sanhedrim 
could not also have tried the case (against J. Weiss, Alt. Ev., p. 316; Loisy, p. 594; 
Spitta, p. 400; Bacon). 

2 The evidence of Luke is not so important here, although it is to the same purpose, 

3 Edersheim (Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah, 5th ed., II, 557) writes: “Even 
the language of St. Mark does not convey the idea of a formal sentence”; but it is 
hard to see how more formal language than that of Mark could be employed. How- 
ever, the whole of the relevant section in Edersheim (pp. 553-62) is even yet (it was 
first published in 1884) very worthy of study. 

4 Admitted even by J. Weiss, Alt. Ev., p. 318; Loisy, p. 599. 

5 The evangelists certainly did not lessen the number of Jesus’ enemies. 


6 Bacon (p. 210) seems to be alone in questioning this, holding that the act of 
Mark 11:15 was all the evidence needed. 

7 An excellent German translation of the tractate has been published by Hélscher 
(Sanhedrin und Makkot, 1910). The English translation in Rodkinson’s Babylonian 
Talmud (VII [XV], 1902) is indifferent but gives the points at issue sufficiently well. 
Brandt (pp. 56 ff.) gives the original of the relevant sections, with a German transla- 
tion. 
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on a festival day), and the sentence is passed on the day of the trial: all 
against Sanh. IV,1. And the session is held in the high priest’s house? 
and not in the Xystos hall of the temple, as described in Sanh. XI, 2.? 

But it is not certain that these rules of Sanh. were in force ca. 30 A.D. 
The section IV, 1 belongs to the groundwork of the tractate, but even 
this groundwork did not take its present form until after the death 
(ca. 130) of R. Akiba, for his disciple R. Meir (died ca. 160) is responsible 
for the present wording. In other words, IV, 1, as a formulated section, 
belongs to a period some seventy years after the last session of the 
Sanhedrim and more than a century after the time of Jesus. In the 
intervening years changes must have taken place and the tendency of 
the Mishnic tradition was to create more and more precautions against 
the death penalty. And Sanh. XI, 2 belongs to the later additions to the 
tractate, some of which are dated in the third Christian century.‘ 

The argument from Sanh., consequently, cannot be assigned much 
weight and it is further weakened by two other considerations. At a 
time when it was felt that genuine danger to religion threatened, formal- 
ities would hardly have been stressed.’ And, as the responsibility for 
inflicting the sentence was not to be borne by the Sanhedrim, the same 
responsibility for precautions would not have been felt. It is hardly 


t Apparently. If adr@ be read after cvvépxovra: in Mark 14:53 (with AB... . 
Syr sin . . . . , Westcott-Hort margin, B. Weiss, von Soden), this interpretation is 
certain. The ambiguity of adr@ may have caused its omission. 


2 Brandt (p. 59) contrasts also the meeting of the full Sanhedrim with the smaller 
number of judges (23) required by Sanh. IV, 1; I, 4. But I, 5 requires a full San- 
hedrim for the trial of a false prophet, and false prophecy (at least) is the point of the 
proceedings against Jesus. Bacon speaks of Mark’s narrative as violating the rules 
“forbidding night sessions, hasty executions, action on feast days, and the like.” 
What does ‘“‘and the like” include? 


3 Makkoth I, 10: “‘A Sanhedrim that puts one man to death in seven years shall 
be called a destroyer. R. Eleazar, the son of Azariah, said ‘one man in seventy years.’ 
R. Tarphon and R. Akibah said ‘If we had been in the Sanhedrim no man would ever 
have been put to death.’ R. Simon, the son of Gamaliel, replied ‘Then they would 
have multiplied the shedders of blood in Israel.’” 


4It should be noted, however, that Matthew’s account seems to know certain 
of the rules of Sank. (see below). On the other hand, Brandt (p. 56, n. 2) points out 
the impracticability of some of the procedure. 


$ Cf. Holtzmann, Hand-Com., p. 101: ‘“‘Uberhaupt hat es keiner Hierarchie je 
an Dispensen und Absolutionen gefehlt, wo es galt, einen Gegenstand tédtlichen 
Hasses zu vernichten.” So older commentators were accustomed to quote the neglect 
of forms as a proof of the reckless hate of the Jews. 
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just to insist (a) that the investigation was not a formal trial and (6) 
that the rules for a formal trial were not observed. 

4. The statement in Mark 14:62 was not blasphemy, for in it no 
pronunciation of the “name of God” (the Tetragrammaton)* occurs,? as 
is demanded by Sanh. VII, 5: “The blasphemer. He is guilty only if 
he pronounces the name of God literally. R. Joshua, the son of Karcha, 
said, On that day the witnesses are made to use a circumlocution ‘May 
Jose smite Jose.’ But at the end of the trial . . . . all (spectators) 
were sent out and the oldest (of the witnesses) was asked and there was 
said to him ‘Say what you have heard in plain speech.’ And he said it, 
but the judges rose to their feet and rent their garments and never 
sewed them together. And the second (witness) said (only) ‘I too (have 
heard the same) as he.’ And the third said ‘I too as he.’” (Belongs 
to the later stratum of the Mishna. R. Joshua was a contemporary of 
R. Meir.) 

This seems explicit enough. But the tradition that Jesus was con- 
demned for blasphemy certainly arose on Jewish-Christian soil, for on 
gentile soil “blasphemy” as a capital crime did not exist. And if on 
Jewish soil blasphemy existed only when the Tetragrammaton was pro- 
nounced, then it becomes impossible to explain how this tradition ever 
arose. In this case it could not have arisen as a reading back of later 
conditions, for the Jewish Christians were certainly not given to reckless 
pronunciation of the Tetragrammaton. In other words, the record in 
Mark thus becomes incomprehensible, not only as a picture of the ideas 
of the time of Jesus, but as a picture of the ideas of any time whatsoever. 

Consequently, then, either Sanh. VII, 5 was not in force at the time 
of Jesus or else it was not meant to give an exhaustive definition of 
blasphemy. The formula it cites, “May J. smite J.,” in fact shows that 
the section is considering only the case where a curse was pronounced. 
“Profanity is not blasphemy unless the Name is cursed”’ is a comprehen- 
sible definition and one, moreover, that links up directly with Lev. 
24:16. Accusations brought against profane persons for blasphemy 
were doubtless not uncommon and a rigorous definition of the crime 
would have been necessary. But there were other sins that could be 
called by no other name than blasphemy. To take an extreme case, 
did Sanh. VII, 5 intend to make the claim “I am God’’ not blasphemous 


rar. 2 Cf. note 3, p. 438, below. 


3°01". The pronunciation of 1" is avoided and a similar word of four letters 
used in its place. 
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if only the speaker used ’&/dhim and not yahweh? Claims by a man to 
powers that seemed to infringe on the divine prerogative were naturally 
very rare, so rare indeed as to be ignored by the Mishna, but that such 
claims actually were classed under “blasphemy” is seen from Mark 
2:5-8 and parallels, where the concrete claim is of authority to forgive 
sin. Whether or not the conversation there recorded is historical is 
not at present the point,’ but as evidence for the use of “blasphemy” 
in conjunction with personal claims and where there is no question of the 
Tetragrammaton it is decisive. 

5. Does, then, Mark 14:62 give ground for such a verdict of ‘“con- 
strictive’* blasphemy? If understood in the sense that developed 
Christian theology attached to “‘son of God” it undoubtedly does do 
so. But is the claim in the setting given it by Mark “constructively 
blasphemous” ? 

Many scholars’ hold the contrary, for this verse in the setting given 
it is a claim to messiahship (in Jewish language and in a messianic con- 
text “son of God’’=“ Messiah,” simply), and such a claim, it is argued, 
was not blasphemous. There is, to be sure, little tradition regarding 
the treatment of false claims to messiahship, which were very rare. The 
most celebrated case is that of Bar-Cochba, who “said to the Rabbis 
‘I am Messiah.’ They answered him ‘It is written of Messiah that he 
discerns and judges, let us see whether he can do so.’ When they found 
this beyond his power they put him to death.’* The claim to messiah- 
ship here is certainly not treated as blasphemous in itself, but as some- 
thing requiring investigation. After it had been proved false the claim- 
ant was condemned, but the name given his crime is not stated; it 
hardly could have been blasphemy and was probably “false prophecy” 
to which the death penalty was attached (Sanh. XI, 5). 

““Messiah,” however, was by no means a term with a definitely 
fixed content. A very wide range of definitions existed’ so that (at the 
opposite poles) the Messiah might be conceived of as little more than a 


t But as a matter of fact it belongs to the most reliable stratum of Gospel tradi- 
tion, despite Bousset, pp. 47-48. 

2 The phrase is taken from Montefiore’s The Synoptic Gospels, I (1909), 350. 
Montefiore’s notes are especially interesting here, although he comes to no conclusion. 

3 Brandt, pp. 64-65; Wrede, p. 75; Wellhausen; J. Weiss; Bacon; Loisy, p. 604; 
Spitta, p. 398; Bousset, p. 53. 

4Bab. Talmud, Sanh., 936 (quoted from Dalman, op. cit., p. 313). That the 
account is unhistoric is immaterial. 

5 Cf., e.g., Volz, Jiidische Eschatologie (1901), pp. 197 f. 
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mere military hero or he might be conceived of as a purely heavenly 
being, pre-existent and of super-angelic essence, manifested from the 
clouds at the final judgment in which he would act as the vice-regent 
of God. In this sense the Messiah was termed “Son of Man,” through 
the influence of Dan. 7:13 (or from the cycle of ideas that affected 
Daniel). Between the two extreme views all sorts of intermediate 
conceptions were ranged, so that a claim to be the Messiah needed precise 
specification before its exact meaning could become clear. 

Doubt has been felt,? indeed, as to the real familiarity of Palestinian 
Judaism with the “transcendental” messianic doctrine. But the imme- 
diate and universal adoption of this doctrine by the earliest Christianity 
is more than sufficient proof of its prevalence, for these earliest Chris- 
tians were precisely representatives of the rank and file of Palestinianism 
and were in no sense initiates into an esoteric system. In fact it has 
even been argued (Briickner, Die Entstehung der paulinischen Chris- 
tologie,3 1903, passim) that the transcendental doctrine was the only 
one known to Judaism in New Testament times, but this opinion 
doubtless goes too far in the opposite direction. 

The meaning of Mark 14:62, consequently, is perfectly clear in 
terms used in the Palestinian Judaism of the day.4 The messiahship 
(or “sonship of God’’) that is claimed there is specified further by the 
three terms “Son of Man,” “sitting at the right hand of power,” “com- 
ing on the clouds of heaven.” A more categorical definition of the 
transcendental messiahship could not be framed. What could be done 
with such a claim? The contrast between the position of the individual 
before the Sanhedrim and the celestial dignity claimed by him made 
an investigation out of the question. And if the claim of authority to 
forgive sin was held “blasphemous,”’ the claim of authority to conduct 
the final judgment could have been held only blasphemous to an infinitely 
greater degree. 

The above argument is controverted by Wrede (p. 75; cf. Brandt, 
p. 65), who writes: “Everything becomes clear if Mark has meant the 

t The evidence for this conception—IV Ezra, Syriac Baruch, Parables of Enoch, 


etc.—is too familiar to require citation. And the conception of the Messiah in this 
system is altogether different from that of an “‘arch-angel” (against Brandt, p. 66). 

2 E.g., Dalman, op. cit., p. 313, ““The Similitudes of Enoch . . . . donot represent 
a view in any sense general.” 

3 Briickner’s results were taken as proved by Schweitzer in his Von Reimarus zu 
Wrede. 


4 Noting especially that the verse is simply made up of two Old Testament pas- 
sages, Dan. 7:13 and Ps. 110:1. 
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designation ‘Son of God’ to be taken supernaturally and metaphysically. 
. . » » No one can doubt that he puts the title into the mouth of the 
high priest in the sense that it contains for his Christian faith”; and 
(loc. cit., note 1): “It appears weak when Dalman’ finds the blasphemy 
in the verse about the Son of Man’s sitting on the right hand of God. 
That for the narrative the affirmation of the high priest’s question is 
the proper point that constitutes the offense admits of no doubt.” This 
amounts to a plea to erase Mark 14:62b as irrelevant,? for according 
to this hypothesis the words of this half-verse form an anticlimax. But 
the words exist and they form a proper climax to the saying in a termi- 
nology that is not specifically Christian at all. Mark may well have found 
the offense in the simple “I am,” but if so? he has shown a sense of fidelity 
to his tradition in transmitting a saying that was inverted from the 
standpoint of his own theology, as a contrast with Luke’s wording shows.‘ 

It may be, indeed, that any messianic claim from a person in Jesus’ 
position would have been thought blasphemous. So Holtzmann con- 
tends (especially in Mess., p. 33). Here was an individual of known 
heterodoxy, forsaken by his friends, and a prisoner, who dragged Israel’s 
most sacred, God-giving hopes through the dust by claiming the power 
to fulfill them. ‘Was soll Gotteslisterung heissen wenn nicht das?” 
This is undoubtedly possible (although Bousset, p. 53, cannot think 
it meant seriously) but it is needless. 

A different approach to the question is that of Wellhausen (and to 
some degree of Brandt, p. 65), who regards vss. 61b-62 as an interpola- 
tion’ (so relieving Brandt’s difficulties), partly because of their definition 
of blasphemy. He then finds the crime in vs. 58, arguing that a predic- 
tion of the destruction of the temple would be blasphemy to Jewish 
ears. However, if a mere prediction of the destruction of the temple is 
meant, a greater difficulty is substituted for a lesser. Denunciations 
of the temple and predictions of its destruction had ample precedent 


1 Loc. cit. The important qualification in footnote 3, there, should not be over- 
looked; Wrede has not noticed this. 


2 Wrede here has really returned to the older theological exegesis. 


3 Still, in Mark’s age the “‘sonship” would have found its expression in present 
lordship and “‘ pneumatic” action, rather than in the pure eschatology of Mark 14:62. 

4 It is interesting to note that Wrede in his Paulus (1904, p. 86) holds that Judaism 
did know a full “supernatural” and “metaphysical” doctrine of the Messiah, quite 
apart from Christian influence. This of course vitiates his argument above. 


5 But vs. 63 makes a very awkward continuation of vs. 61a. Cf., further, Norden, 
P. 195, note 2; Bousset, p. 54, note 3. 
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in the Old Testament, and with such a passage as Jer., chap. 26, in the 
Canon it is more than dubious if words against the temple could ever 
have been considered “blasphemous.” So Acts 7:48-58 represents the 
Sanhedrim as listening with more or less self-restraint to Stephen’s 
attack on the temple, but as breaking all bounds when Stephen identifies 
Jesus of Nazareth with the Son of Man.‘ Furthermore, the prediction 
of an immediate and more glorious rebuilding robs Mark 14:58 of any 
character hostile to the temple as such; for the Herodian fabric was 
certainly not considered sacrosanct. On the other hand, if the 
acumen in vs. 58 is found in the claim that Jesus would destroy and 
rebuild the temple, Wellhausen’s explanation reduces precisely to that 
of the discarded vs. 62, as far as supernatural messianic claims are 
involved.? 

6. The contents of vs. 58 are notoriously difficult. The substance 
of this verse appears again in Acts 6:13-14 and in John 2: 18-22, besides 
the (somewhat modified) parallel in Matt. 26:61 and the echo in Mark 
15:29 (Matt. 27:40). And a prediction of the destruction of the temple 
(but not by the agency of Jesus and with nothing said about its rebuild- 
ing) is recorded in Mark 13: 23 and parallels. In Acts, Stephen meets the 
charge with a depreciation of the temple (7: 48-50)—a defense that would 
seem to be an acceptance and justification of the facts as alleged.‘ Acts, 
however, describes the witnesses as “false.” John 2:18-22 accepts 
Jesus as the speaker of the words, but complains that an allegorically 
meant saying was interpreted literally. In Matthew the witnesses are 
not described explicitly as false, although their “falsity” seems implied 
throughout in the context. In Mark the witnesses are described with 
energy as false and contradictory. 

These data are puzzling. From them, however, emerges definitely 
the fact that the first believers had a tradition that Jesus had spoken 
words substantially as in Mark 14:62. And this tradition caused them 
considerable embarrassment, doubtless because the temple had a special 
interest for the earliest Christianity (Acts 2:45, etc.), which held itself 


t And this identification would appear to be the real acumen of Acts 6:14. 

2 The present writer has been unable to reconcile Wellhausen’s comment here 
with his position regarding the self-consciousness of Jesus elsewhere. 

3D af it read here, “and after three days another will rise up without hands,” 
doubtless under the influence of 14:58 and John 2:21. In the context the addition 
is impossible, although Bousset (p. 54, note 2) thinks that it “sehr echt aussieht.” 

4 As distinguished from the charge relating to a future abrogation of the Law, 
which Stephen denies. 
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to be strictly “orthodox” from the point of view of Judaism* (even as 
late as Acts 24:14). Only a radical minority (represented in Acts by 
Stephen) would be contented to see an opposition established between 
Christianity and the temple, however truly a destruction of the same 
(in conjunction with the end of all things) was awaited (and dreaded ?). 
Consequently the saying that made Jesus the destroyer of the temple was 
either allegorized away or denounced as a lie. John takes the former 
course, Matthew is noncommittal, while Mark—on the surface, at least— 
takes the line of flat denial. It may be, however, that Mark really 
means to take John’s position. In fact, practically all scholars argue 
here that Mark? or some later editor’ has glossed the text so as to bring 
out the meaning conceived to be contained in it—the temple made with- 
out hands is the Christian church which supplants Judaism—and the 
witnesses were “false” in designing the statement to be taken literally. 
The original form, then, would be that in Matt. 26:61, perhaps with 
“T will” in place of “I am able.” This contention seems highly 
plausible.‘ 

Unfortunately, it is impossible to say what historic words of Jesus 
actually underlie the saying. B. Weiss (on John 2:18), Wellhausen, 
Bacon, and Loisy (p. 601) hold that the saying is genuine in the Matthean 
form (B. Weiss explaining it in the Markan sense). J. Weiss and 
Klostermann suggest something like “if the temple is destroyed, the 
Messiah will rebuild it,” while Bousset thinks of the “western” reading 
in Mark 13:2. 

The embarrassment to Christianity caused by the saying appears 
explicable only if the saying were thrust upon it from the outside, and 
the only apparent source for the saying is the Jewish account of the trial.s 
That the witnesses actually testified as is described there seems no 
reason to doubt. What their testimony actually rested on is another 


t Gentile Christianity would have found no difficulty in the saying, and the form 
in Matthew would have been thought entirely praiseworthy. Rev. 11:1-2 shows how 
similar predictions could be maintained, despite the destruction of the temple by the 
Romans. 

2So B. Weiss; Holtzmann; Loisy, p. 601; Spitta, p. 397; Bousset, p. 54; and 
even Zahn (Int. NT, II, 500). 


3 So Brandt, p. 67; J. Weiss; Wellhausen; Klostermann; Bacon. 


4 Not quite certain, however. Did Mark really intend the allegory? Or did he 
only mean to give a grossly exaggerated form of the saying that was palpably “false 
witness” (cf. Bousset, p. 54, n. 2). 


5 Something like this appears to be the opinion of Bousset, p. 53. 
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question, but it must have contained enough truth to make denial 
seem useless." 

7. It is clear enough that the general meaning of 14:58 is a claim 
to superhuman power, and the reference to destroying and rebuilding 
the temple specifies this power as distinctively messianic. The high 
priest’s question in Mark 14:61 merely puts the evidence into explicit 
language.? But it is not at all clear why he intervenes at this point, 
if the last two witnesses had agreed no better than the preceding, for no 
charge had been made out and the prisoner faced nothing that he need 
answer. ‘A desperate attempt to save a losing cause” cannot be taken 
seriously. Mark’s animus against the Jews has led him to give an 
impossible account here, something recognized clearly by Matthew 
(see below). 

8. That witnesses were present at the trial is comprehensible enough, 
for the case was one in which there was no time to waste and the prepara- 
tions’ for a rapid arrest® and denunciation would assuredly have included 
the holding ready of competent testimony, if such were needed. But 
Mark’s picture of a great number of conflicting witnesses is not compre- 
hensible at all, as it presupposes the holding ready of a mob without 
learning in advance what they would say. Here again Mark’s animus 
is evident, as it is in the phrase “the whole council sought witness,” 
as if at that hour in the night a search for witnesses were instituted. 

t Wellhausen and Klostermann interpret the silence as giving complete consent; 
but that of 15:3-5 cannot be so interpreted. J. Weiss regards this silence as part of 
Mark’s general “‘programme”; Loisy (p. 603) and Klostermann see in it a reference 


to Isa. 53:7. A reference to Isa. 53:7 was of course thought of at a very early date, 
although it hardly created the tradition. 

_,? Against Wellhausen; Klostermann; Norden, p. 194; Spitta, p. 397; Bousset, 
p. ii. 
: 3 So both J. Weiss and Wellhausen suspect an interpolation here, but this is need- 
ess. 

4 So many older commentators and among moderns, Denney, Jesus and the Gospel 
(1909), p. 326: “After a vain attempt to get Jesus to compromise Himself about the 
Temple, the chief priests took another line.” 

5 Wellhausen, ‘‘Das Verhér war vorbereitet, und die Sache hatte Eile,” against 
Brandt, pp. 59, 76; J. Weiss; Loisy, p. 597. In the case of Acts 12:3 f. (cited by 
Brandt) haste was needless. J. Weiss objects further that the meeting would have 
“attracted attention.” Why not? 

6 Without entering into the critical questions raised by the figure of Judas, it 
appears from the Markan narrative that he was employed simply as a guide, for 
finding a person in the Passover pilgrim camps at night would have been an intensely 
difficult problem. Moreover, Mark 14:12-15 indicates that on this last night Jesus 
entered and left Jerusalem secretly. Judas’ sign for the officers (14:44) was incidental. 
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g. On the other hand, the assembly of the Sanhedrim late at night 
offers no difficulty. Haste was advisable (Mark 14:1-2) and Judas’ 
defection gave the officials certainty of effecting a rapid arrest. There 
was plenty of notice for making all necessary preparations and the 
fact that Mark 14:53 (as contrasted with Matt. 26:57) represents the 
dignitaries as coming together only after the arrest is certainly not to 
be stressed to the point of conceiving that messengers had to be sent out 
to wake the judges individually. 

10. Grave difficulty is felt by Brandt (p. 54), J. Weiss, Loisy (p. 623), 
Bacon, and Spitta (p. 396), with regard to the meeting in 15:1 and its 
relation to that of 14:55-65. As the meaning of two assemblies is not 
clear, these writers argue that the original synoptic tradition knew only 
the meeting of 15:1 (Bacon doubts this one also), and in support of 
this they appeal to the prohibition of night trials in Sanh. IV, 1 and 
(not Brandt; Loisy? with reserve; Bacon’s position is not clear) to Luke’s 
narrative. J. Weiss explains by John 18:19-24. There are actually 
two examinations but one (in the night) was a quite informal questioning 
by Annas, while the real examination before the Sanhedrim took place 
at daybreak. Mark has attached the account of the trial to the wrong 
examination. This is of course highly conjectural. And in any event 
it is exceedingly difficult to explain how Mark passed over the fixed 
point (15:1) in his tradition to insert the trial in the midst of a quite 
different context where nothing suggested it and where he dislocated 
needlessly a continuous narrative.’ 

The fact is that 15:1 is necessary after 14:55-65 and if it were not 
related by Mark it would have to be supplied. The Sanhedrim had 
reached the conclusion that the prisoner was worthy of death, but the 
charge that had been proved to them was no crime in Roman law, and 
some sort of deliberation’ would necessarily have taken place to prepare 
a charge that could be laid before Pilate. This was no second trial; 
it is to be noted that Mark does not say that the prisoner was called 

t So J. Weiss, apparently. 

2 Still Loisy holds that the temple saying (p. 602) and the eschatological claim 
(p. 606) are genuine but transfers them to the trial before Pilate. This seems out of 
the question. 

3 Brandt (pp. 54, 60) suggests (with some hesitation) that Mark wished to conform 
here to the Jewish rule of two successive days for a criminal trial and fell into the error 
of supposing that the Jewish day began at daylight. But a writer who knew the law 
about the trial would know when the Jewish day began and no one anywhere would 
ever assume daybreak as the beginning of a legal day. 

4 There is no question of “dispersing and reassembling here” (Bacon). 
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in. The emphasis is not on the meeting for deliberation but on the 
decision reached, which is explained by the next verse. It is not said 
that this assembly was delayed until daybreak but only that at day- 
break they went to Pilate after having reached a decision. And the 
dignitaries are enumerated, not as participating in this consultation,’ 
but as involved in the denunciation to Pilate. 

11. The trial before Pilate requires little comment. It was held 
in the open air and anyone who cared might listen.2 Whether or not 
Pilate used an interpreter is immaterial but probably all the participants 
knew a little Greek. The only difficulty appears in the sequence of 
vss. 2 and 3, which led Wellhausen in the first edition of his Evangelium 
Marci (1903) to note the apparent “hysteron-proteron”’ here, but the 
procedure evidently was (a) the presentation of the charge; (5) the 
pleading of the prisoner; (c) the explaining the charge by testimony. 

Wellhausen withdrew his criticism in his second edition (1908). 
Norden (pp. 195 ff., n. 2), however, arguing from it, holds that vss. 3-4 
are an interpolation, while Bousset (pp. 55 f.; cf. Bacon) uses the same 
argument to show that vss. 3-4 are historic while vs. 2 is due to the nar- 
rator “who could not wait to bring Jesus’ confession of his messiahship 
into the hearing before Pilate also.”” Both of these theories are needless 
and subjective, as their mutually exclusive character shows. 

The further charges of vs. 3 were evidently political and are passed 
over hurriedly by Mark, who probably felt this was dangerous ground 
and who consequently contented himself with recording the general 
denial given by Jesus’ silence. How much fact actually underlies the 
procurator’s hesitation in vss. 6-15 is irrelevant to present purposes, 
although Mark naturally had every motive to insist on this hesitation. 

12. Only such scholars‘ as have adopted an ultra-skeptical attitude 
toward the Gospels have questioned the authenticity of Mark 15:26. 
That Jesus was put to death for messianic claims is comprehensible as 
a creation of Christian tradition but not that he was put to death as 
king of the Jews. And an argument such as “The Romans do not 
understand messiahship, they understand only kingship, therefore they 


So J. Weiss. Wellhausen would shorten the list by a textual omission. 


2 Brandt (pp. 89 ff.) holds that as no disciples were present, nothing could have 
been known about the trial. Hence he argues that the proceedings before Pilate were 
deduced (but with tolerable accuracy) from the cross-title. 

3 It may even be that the nature of these charges was unknown to Mark. They 
would not have been a subject of discussion between Jews and Christians. 


4 Among the authors cited in the present monograph only Bousset, p. 56. 
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executed him as a royal pretender,” assuredly never created tradition, 
to say nothing of the fact that the “royal pretender” tradition was the 
most dangerous one possible for Christianity. 

Summarizing: Mark is certainly not reliable in his account of the 
witnesses and he has described the condemnation in too formal terms. 
Otherwise his narrative, while scanty, bears criticism remarkably well. 


B. MATTHEW 


In vs. 57 Matthew represents the Sanhedrim as already assembled 
when the officers brought in their prisoner. This might have been 
taken to be Mark’s meaning or might have seemed simpler. In vs. 59 
the testimony is described sweepingly as “false”—naturally. The 
omission of Mark 14:56, “and their witness agreed not together,” 
leaves unexplained how the falsity was discovered; doubtless Matthew 
thought it self-evident. So the falsity of the last witnesses seems to be 
similarly assumed. It is true that Matthew would have indorsed what 
they said, but it is hardly likely that he would have admitted that any 
witness at this trial could possibly have told the truth (against Well- 
hausen and Klostermann). In vs. 61 “I am able” replaces “I will,” 
perhaps to soften the saying, perhaps because the temple was already 
destroyed. The omission of “made with hands,” “not made with hands” 
is felt by most exegetes (not Holtzmann) to be a return to a more original 
form of the saying; in this place oral tradition might well play a part. 
Vs. 59 of Mark is omitted, with the result that Matthew agrees with the 
rules of Sanh., the trial being opened by the defense (IV, 1) after two 
witnesses have established a charge (V, 4). The high priest’s conduct 
thus becomes clear. In vs. 63 the latter’s question is prefaced by a 
solemn adjuration, which parallels the forms given in Shéba‘ 6th IV, 3, 13 
(quoted from Klostermann): [3] “If one says ‘come and testify to me 
. . . . L adjure you,’ [13] if one uses in the adjuration formula the words 
‘Adonai,’ ‘Shaddai,’ ‘Sabaoth,’ ‘The Gracious and Merciful,’ .... 
then the witnesses are debtors.” This corresponds to the adjuration 
in Matthew. It may be noted, though, that Sanh. has nothing to say 
about any imposition of an oath, despite explicit directions as to the 
cautions to be given witnesses. 

Jesus’ answer in vs. 64 is curiously modified. In place of Mark’s 
“T am” is found “thou sayest’” (as in Mark 15:2), which is followed by 


t Holtzmann (Hand-Com., p. 101) misunderstands these rules. 


2 Understood by J. Weiss and Klostermann as an acceptance of the fact but a 
refusal of the oath. 
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mAHv A€éyw byiv dx’ dpri GyerOe. . . . . Luke 22:70 agrees with Matthew 
in the “thou sayest”’ and less closely in the-next three words (dé rod viv) 
but not at all in what follows; in fact, the disagreement is so great as 
to preclude the supposition that Matthew and Luke have used an earlier 
form of Mark.t Aj here must mean “moreover,” but the meaning 
of the next words is intensely obscure. B. Weiss and Holtzmann 
allegorize, “ye shall see by the triumph of my cause.” Allen? takes 
dm’ dptt as an inexact expression for “soon.” Wellhausen regards this 
as possible but prefers to compare Matt. 23:39 (26:29) so as to translate, 
“from henceforth ye shall see me only in glory.” So, with reserve, 
Klostermann and J. Weiss, but the latter suggests also a mixture of 
two traditions, ‘“‘the Son of Man shall sit” (Luke) and “ye shall see him 
coming”’ (Mark), a suggestion that Loisy, p. 605, and Spitta, p. 399, 
adopt. Klostermann is inclined to suspect textual corruption. Evi- 
dently, little can be made out of this, but the “mixture” hypothesis 
seems the most attractive. 

In vs. 65 the fact of the blasphemy is formally announced but Mark’s 
formal condemnation is avoided in vs. 66. In 27:1 Mark’s ovpBovAov 
érosdoavres is strengthened into ovpBovkuov éaBov, showing that 
Matthew understood Mark in the sense adopted above. From this 
point on there are no relevant departures from Mark. 

Summarizing: Matthew seems to show influence of oral tradition 
in 26:61, 64, and to have explained certain of Mark’s details by means 
of the Jewish rules for procedure. 


C. LUKE 


Luke’s narrative is so different from Mark’s that a separate summary 
must be made of it. After the arrest the prisoner is kept by the officers 
and subjected to their insolence until daylight, when the Sanhedrim 
assembles. No witnesses are called and the high priest is not mentioned. 
The assembly at once make the demand, ‘‘If thou art the Messiah, tell 
us,”’ a request that conveys a pretended receptivity. The reply may be 
paraphrased thus: “Your request is not sincere—if I tell you, you will 
not believe. Moreover, it is purposely ambiguous. ‘Messiah’ has 
many meanings and if I ask you to specify what you mean,} you will 

t The agreement between Matthew and Luke in the “thou sayest”’ is doubtless 
due to a conformation to the scene before Pilate. 


2 Int. Crit. Com. on Matthew (1907), ad loc. 
3 So Holtzmann, J. Weiss, Loisy. Not discussed by Wellhausen. 
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refuse.t But what you are doing will cause the Son of Man to sit on the 
right hand of God.” The Jews reply, “Thou art the Son of God ?” thus 
apparently equating this term with “Messiah” and “Son of Man.” 
Jesus accepts their formulation. The Jews cry out that there is no need 
of witnesses after this and immediately lead their prisoner to Pilate. 

Brandt (pp. 72-77), Holtzmann, Wellhausen, and Loisy (pp. 607-8) 
regard this account as simply an editorial revision of Mark and offer 
the following explanations: The figure of the high priest is omitted 
because Luke was uncertain of his name (Loisy). The charge of blas- 
phemy is omitted because Luke was so well versed in Jewish law as to 
know no charge was made out (Wellhausen, Loisy) or because Luke 
thinks the charge needless (Holtzmann). The witnesses are omitted 
as of no interest and “perhaps Luke did not care to reproduce the word 
about the temple’ (Loisy), or the whole has been transferred to Acts 
6:13-14 and so is not given here (Holtzmann). The words in vss. 67-68 
bring out “the independence of the Savior with regard to the Sanhedrim”’ 
(Loisy) and their first sentence was suggested by Jer. 38:15 (Brandt, 
Holtzmann, Loisy). The 46 rot viv is deduced from Christian experi- 
ence (Holtzmann, Wellhausen) and the “Son of Man” here is the 
Christian Messiah as opposed to the Jewish (Loisy). The “ye shall 
see” of Mark is omitted because at Luke’s time of writing the judges 
were all dead (Holtzmann, Loisy). “Son of God” is meant in the 
purely Christian sense and so is historically impossible (Brandt, Loisy; 
contrast Holtzmann). The rending of the high priest’s robes would 
not have been understood by Luke’s gentile readers (Loisy). The trans- 
fer of the session to early morning is due to independent tradition 
(Loisy). This transfer has left a gap that is filled up by a compensatory 
transfer of the mockery to a place before the session (Loisy) or the 
transfer was made to allow of 22:61 (Brandt). 

These arguments are not very convincing. The name of the high 
priest has nothing to do with the narrative and there is certainly no 
reason to suppose that Luke knew Jewish law better than Mark or 
Matthew. Luke shows interest enough in the words about the temple 
in Acts 6:13-14 and it is perverse to suggest that the appearance of 
these words in the later work is the reason for their omission in the earlier. 


t ADX. minn verss add [uo] 4 dwoddonre. Among recent editors B. Weiss alone 
adopts this reading, which he considers too hard for a gloss. But later scribes seem to 
have missed the point and to have thought the text deficient. The addition gives to 
épwrhow the content “the reason of my arrest” (so B. Weiss), something that was 
not in dispute. 
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Vss. 67-69 really make Jesus treat the Sanhedrim more seriously than 
does Mark—and why should a reference to the very obscure passage 
Jer. 38:15 displace a reference to Isa. 53:7? Vs. 69 is a simpler combi- 
nation of Ps. 110:1 and Dan. 7:13 than is Mark 14:62, and the purely 
passive sessio ad dextram that alone receives explicit statement (although 
much more is implied) would have been quite inadequate for Luke’s 
Christology. The story of the night is amply filled up with the account 
of Peter’s denial without leaving any “gap,” while 22:61 is quite unre- 
lated to any particular position of the mockery. Moreover, the very 
number and ingenuity of the explanations required are evidence of the 
artificiality of the hypothesis, and the only natural conclusion is that 
Luke is here based, not directly on Mark at all, but on some other 
source. 

This the conclusion of B. Weiss, J. Weiss, and Spitta (pp. 396-400, 
cf. Bacon), B. Weiss even attempting' a hypothetical reconstruction of 
the Greek text of this source. As to its value, however, the three 
scholars dissent, B. Weiss holding it to be inferior to Mark while J. Weiss 
and Spitta claim that in the omission of all the points that caused diffi- 
culty in Mark (the two sessions, the witnesses, the verdict of blasphemy, 
and the formal condemnation) Luke’s narrative shows its higher value. 
As regards vss. 67-69, in especial, J. Weiss argues (here in part following 
B. Weiss) that the extreme indirectness here is incomprehensible as a 
deliberate weakening of Mark. Yet, considered as an actual saying of 
Jesus, the passage is psychologically accurate for the setting: “How 
shall I answer such as you? But this moment, that of the fulfilment of 
prophecies, will bring its own answer’—words spoken in prospect of 
immediate death.? 

This last point seems very well taken. Moreover, vss. 67-69 are 
too delicately framed to be reflexes of later controversy, which asserted 
the messiahship without reticence or ambiguity; nor is there anything 
in them of a concealment motive. Again Luke must be right when he 
makes the servants and not the hierarchs the authors of the mockery, 
for Christian tradition never tended to diminish the guilt of the rulers. 

On the other hand, the hypocrisy of Luke’s vs. 67 cannot be original 
and there is nothing to be said for his omission of the figure of the high 
priest. Vs. 71 is obviously incongruent in its present context and is 


* Qu. d. Syn. Ub., pp. 156-57. 


2 Spitta’s argument is similar. But he adopts (from Ps. 8) an impossible sense 
for “Son of Man.” 
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due to the influence of Mark on Luke.' And vs. 70 offers a very real 
difficulty. B. Weiss and J. Weiss, to be sure, see in “Son of God”’ here 
simply “the one chosen by God” in order to accomplish his purpose in ~ 
the future and so make the title really rather less than Messiah—“ not 
yet Messiah.”’ Holtzmann indorses this as correct for the historical use, 
but it is hard not to agree with him when he says further that the separa- 
tion of “Son of God” and “Messiah” has been for the purpose of 
emphasizing the former title. As a matter of fact, Luke is unhistorical 
in his climax. “Son of God” could be applied to the Messiah in any 
aspect, but only in the transcendental apocalyptic did he bear the title 
“Son of Man”’ so that, despite the apparent meaning of the terms, the 
latter phrase actually meant more than the former. In Mark the order 
is correctly given and it is not “‘ Messiah” nor “Son of God”’ that causes 
the assembly to burst forth, but the more harmless sounding title “Son 
of Man.” Luke’s vs. 69 makes vs. 70 an anticlimax and delays the indig- 
nation to the wrong point. So it is almost inevitable to regard vs. 70 
also as not in Luke’s special source but as a not very fortunate attempt of 
the Evangelist to harmonize by introducing a detail from Mark.? 

The residuum of this special source consists then only of vss. 66-69 
or an account of the trial reduced to its barest essentials. None of the 
additional matter in Mark is necessary for an understanding of the trial, 
and Luke doubtless felt that when he had supplemented his source with 
the Markan matter in vss. 70-91 he had done enough. So no argument 
can be built on his omissions. 

The further narrative advances on Mark by specifying the charges 
made before Pilate. These contain nothing that could not readily 
have been deduced by Luke, but separate tradition may have played 
a part heres After Pilate’s refusal to pass judgment (vs. 4) the accusers 
make a further charge which leads up to sending Jesus before Herod 
(vss. 5-10). Here is evidently a separate tradition‘ (note the preparation 
for this as far back as Luke 9:9). Herod, however, does nothing except 
return Pilate’s courtesy (vss. 11-12) and the remainder of Luke’s narra- 
tive proceeds much as does Mark’s, with a still greater insistence on 


«So all commentators cited. But this use of Mark does not prove that Luke 
depended solely on Mark (against Brandt, Loisy). 

2 So Spitta (p. 399), although for different reasons. 

3 But B. Weiss (loc. cit.) thinks that vs. 3 is another insertion by Luke from Mark, 
so maintaining (with Bousset, p. 56) the authenticity of vs. 2. 

4 The interesting theory of Loisy (p. 640) is worth study, but Brandt’s (p. 112) 
assumption of a confusion with Herod the Great is gratuitous. 
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Pilate’s unwillingness to pass judgment. It is to be noted, however, 
that the Barabbas dialogue is awkwardly introduced in Luke and is not 
homogeneous to the narrative.t And there is nothing in Luke corre- 
sponding to Mark 15:29, although Mark 15:32 is paralleled by Luke 
23:35. 

D. SUMMARY 

As far as the trial before the Sanhedrim is concerned Mark’s narra- 
tive rests on a solid basis apart from certain details. Matthew, chiefly 
through his better knowledge of what was possible to Jewish procedure 
and to a less degree through independent tradition, has corrected Mark’s 
version in various particulars. Luke’s account rests partly on material 
drawn from Mark, partly on a separate tradition. This last was very 
brief but has preserved Jesus’ words more accurately than have Mark or 
Matthew. A narrative, then, about corresponding to Matt. 26:59-66 
with the substitution of Luke 22:67b-69 for Matt. 26:64 represents the 
actual occurrences as far as they are recoverable. This narrative so 
constructed is self-consistent and consistent also with the concepts of 
the time it purports to portray.? 

As regards the trial before Pilate, Mark 15:1-5, 15 is accurate as 
far as critical tests can show. 

The wider question as to the homogeneity of the account here with 
the critically recoverable data of the Gospel tradition as a whole raises 
the vast problem of the self-consciousness of Jesus and can be answered 
only in an extended treatise. Granted, however, that Jesus held himself 
to be the Messiah in any sense, it is difficult to see how at the time of the 
trial he could have held himself to be the Messiah in any but the apoc- 
alyptic sense. Inherent in the meaning of “Messiah” was not only 
teaching the way of salvation—this was the work of the “prophet”— 
but actually effectuating salvation. And Jesus at the time of his trial, 
face to face with the prospect of certain death, had not yet effectuated 
salvation; his messianic work was still tobe done. If he could not admit 
that his conception of his vocation was mistaken, the only alternative 
was to look forward to the accomplishment of his work despite—or even 
on account of—approaching death and so in the world to come. 

As to the question of the Sanhedrim’s responsibility, it is difficult 
to see how this body, with the evidence before it, could have reached any 

* Held by B. Weiss (loc. cit.) to be from Mark, Luke’s special tradition having 
no mention of Barabbas. 


? Such a statement as Bacon’s “a more complete tissue of absurdities would be 
hard to frame” hardly belongs to serious criticism. 
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different decision, and the blame heaped by generations of Christian 
writers seems unjustified. It should be needless to point out that Jesus’ 
ethical teaching was not brought into question at all, although this 
teaching had surely helped create the antagonism that led to the trial. 
The Sanhedrim is open to reproach only for one of two reasons: either 
Jesus was a priceless teacher who should have been spared despite his 
claims, or else these claims, translated perhaps into different categories, 
were justified. 

The perversion of the charge of blasphemy into one of high treason 
before Pilate is a different matter, and here, no doubt, the Sanhedrim 
must always bear a certain blame. Still, history offers only too many 
parallels for such half-distortions of the truth on the part of ecclesiastics 
who felt that a matter vital to God’s cause was in question. 

Burton ‘Scott Easton 
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SKINNER’S CRITICISM OF DAHSE 


Professor Skinner has published in book form a collection of articles 
originally published in the Expositor, in reply to Professor Dahse’s theory 
of the divine names in Genesis.’ Dahse’s view is that these names 
“have nothing to do with this or that document, but are variable ele- 
ments of the text,” the variation being determined by the divisions of 
the Pentateuch in the lectionary of the synagogue. These divisions, as 
we know, were of two kinds, the Sedarim based on the readings of the 
Pentateuch occupying from three to three and a half years, and the 
Parashas, on the basis of a yearly reading-schedule. Thus in Genesis 
there are 43 (or 45) Sedarim, or, according to the other scheme, 12 
Parashas. The particular relation of these reading-portions to the 
divine names, according to the “ Pericope-hypothesis,” is as follows: 
The LXX text, it is maintained, was regulated by the Seder divisions 
and the MT by the Parashas. “And since the former division is known 
to be older than the latter” (a position which Skinner declines emphati_ 
cally to admit), Dahse concludes “that the LXX represents an earlier 
stage of the text than the Hebrew” (pp. 33 f.). 

The following facts and principles according to this theory entered 
into the problem: First, the original text contained different divine 
names, but owing to subsequent editings, greater in the MT than in the 
LXX, these cannot now be determined. Secondly, the editions of the 
Hebrew text underlying the LXX (i.e., following the Sedarim divisions) 
were guided by the following rules: “They never practically change an 
Elohim into Yahwe; but in certain circumstances they change a Yahwe 
into Elohim. If they found either name used consistently throughout 
a Seder they allowed it to stand. But if a Seder contained both Yahwe 
and Elohim their practice was to let Yakwe stand at the beginning or 
end, and elsewhere to change it to Elohim.” Thirdly, the editors of the 
MT (following the Parashas) “were influenced by the Parasha divisions 
to this extent, that they replaced the Elohims standing in the middle of 
the Sedarim by Yahkwe, but only in Elohim places which lie midway 
between Yahwe sections,” a statement which Skinner considers very 

t The Divine Names in Genesis. By John Skinner. London: Hodder & Stough- 
ton, 1914. 303 pages. 6s. 
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obscure (pp. 37f.). Such is the complicated theory advanced by 
Dahse to supersede the documentary hypothesis. In it are involved 
intricate problems of textual criticism and comparison of versions. 
There can be no doubt regarding the writer’s qualifications for dealing 
with these difficult questions, but as Skinner shows in his searching 
examination of his position and arguments, his statements are frequently 
obscure, his methods are often arbitrary, and his conclusions as a whole 
do not correspond with the facts. 

The following are some of the more important lines of argument fol- 
lowed by Dr. Skinner in controverting Dahse’s views. He shows, for 
example, that this scholar holds an unwarranted view of the significance 
of the divine names in the documentary hypothesis. This hypothesis 
does not after all stand or fall by this criterion, though it has its impor- 
tant place. The important part filled by the divine names is to give a 
clew to the distinction of sources, which scholarly research shows rests 
upon deeper “differences of conception, of tone and atmosphere, and 
language.” The different divine names “have really served their pur- 
pose when they have put criticism om the track of this distinction.” 
These points, to which Skinner calls attention, are so commonly recog- 
nized today by students of the Pentateuchal problem, that it seems 
unaccountable that a scholar of Dahse’s standing should overlook them, 
as he has, in the development of his argument throughout. 

Accepting, however, the challenge involved in Dahse’s theory of the 
manipulation of the divine names, Skinner proceeds to discuss all the 
details of the question as presented by its advocate. He demonstrates 
the fact that the distribution of the divine names is a much more stable 
and reliable element in Genesis than Dahse would have us believe. 
Comparing the LXX, in its best established text, with the MT, he finds 
that there is agreement in the employment of the divine names in five- 
sixths of the instances, and he holds that the variation in the other one- 
sixth can be accounted for, either by the fact that “the translators did 
not attach importance to literal exactness in their work, or by inadvertent 
changes natural to Greek copyists” (p. 134). A careful tabulation is 
given of the different divine names of the two texts in Gen., chaps. 12-50 
(pp. 44-47). The result of the comparison is decidedly unfavorable to 
the Pericope-hypothesis, for out of the 35 Sedarim into which these 
chapters are divided the divine names in the two versions agree entirely 
in 23 of them; in six “there is only one divergence; in four there are 2; 
and only in two are there as many as 3 and 5, respectively,” i.e., a 
divergence of 22 out of 216-19 occurrences. He concludes that “that 
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proportion of differences (from one-tenth to one-seventh of the whole) 
is not so great as to invalidate any critical conclusions properly deduced 
from the Massoretic text by itself” (p. 57). 

This reliable feature of the MT he further argues is shown by a com- 
parison with the Samaritan text of Genesis, there being only 8 or 9 
instances of variation in the divine names. This agreement of the two 
versions in 300 and more of the divine names Dr. Skinner regards as a 
“remarkable phenomenon.” “It means that through two independent 
lines of descent the divine names in Genesis have been transmitted with 
practically no variation” from at least the fourth century B.c. A 
reasonable inference is that between the fourth century B.c. and the 
fifth (=the date of the redaction and promulgation of the Hexateuch) 
the text was as carefully preserved by the temple authorities in Jeru- 
salem. Owing to the fact that the “Jewish scribes were capable of an 
astonishing degree of accuracy in transcribing the names for God,” it 
is not “an extravagant assumption to hold that in the MT we have a 
substantially correct reproduction of the divine names as they stood in 
the original documents” (pp. 173 f.). 

It will not be possible in this review to go into details of the textual 
problem, especially of the LXX, to which considerable space is given in 
this volume. A few points, however, brought out by the author may 
be noted. Thus in reply to the contention of Wiener (whom Dahse 
recognizes as a valuable ally) that the “LXX was translated from the 
last of a line of Hebrew MSS which had an independent circulation in 
Palestine or Egypt from a time anterior to the separation of the Samari- 
tan text from the Jewish,”’ Skinner answers by showing that the readings 
peculiar to the LXX are “in most cases inferior to those common to the 
Sam. and MT,” and hence represent corruptions of a text which is more 
faithfully preserved by them (pp. 125 ff., 131). 

In the chapter on “The Limits of Textual Uncertainty,” Dr. Skinner 
puts forward what seems a reasonable proposition, “that the unanimous 
reading of all LXX authorities must be accepted as the original LXX, 
whether it differs from the MT or not.” This is in opposition to Wiener 
(whom Dahse cites as a textual authority) who thinks the variant read- 
ings represent the true text. For example, in the tables compiled by 
Dahse there are over 80 divine names in the LXX (=about a fourth of 
all the divine names in Genesis) of which there are no “internal vari- 
ants,” and of these there are only five which disagree with the MT. 
“By Wiener’s rule the original LXX would only be established for these 
five names”’ (pp. 160 f.). 
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The difficulty of determining the best standard LXX text is recog- 
nized. Dr. Skinner frankly states, “I have no pretension to speak on 
such a question otherwise than with great diffidence.”’ He, however, 
concludes that “the readings of the Sixtine and Cambridge editions, 
which seldom differ, represent in a great majority of cases the consensus 
of the best MSS.” Of the 320 occurrences of the divine names in Genesis 
(=in the LXX almost 330) there are about 60 cases where the Cambridge 
LXX has a different reading of the divine names from the MT, i.e., 
three-sixteenths of the whole. Attention is also called to the fact that 
the LXX is a translation, and its text has been “in a state of perpetual 
flux as far back as its history can be traced,” the names of Deity being 
“handled with a freedom which was not allowed to Jewish scribes.” 
The possibility must also be taken into consideration that the distinction 
between the two Greek names for Deity (corresponding to 7" and 
mv7tby), i.e., «vps and Geds (often contracted in MSS to «s and 6s), a 
difference without much significance to a Greek-speaking writer, was 
likely to be confused or “effaced through the natural predilection for 
Geds”” (pp. 166 f.). 

In the chapter on “The Problem of the Priestly Code” is found an 
interesting and important discussion. As opposed to the critical con- 
ception of P, as divided in the final arrangement of the Hexateuch into 
sections longer or shorter into which was introduced the material of the 
other sources (especially JE), Dahse holds that the framework of Genesis, 
for instance, represents “a series of annotations, which never had a 
separate existence.”” While P and Dahse’s editorial portions are not 
identical, “the two theories are mutually exclusive.” This is shown by 
a table in which the material common to the two is underscored (cf. p. 
192). Dahse’s view is that these annotations occur mostly at the begin- 
ning or end of a Seder. A ‘careful examination of this theory in Gen., 
chaps. 12-50 (=35 Sedarim and 33 P sections), is made, and it is shown 
that it fails in 60 per cent of the cases, which is rather damaging evidence. 
On the other hand, the number of cases of “coincidences between 
Priestly sections and the Seder divisions is greater than can be accounted 
for by the doctrine of chances. In mere bulk about one-seventh of the 
‘text of Gen., chaps. 12-50, belongs to P, whereas a P passage opens or 
closes about two Sedarim out of five.” This the author thinks can be 
explained most naturally as the work of a skilful compiler, who in dove- 
tailing P “into the connection of JE looked for the interstices of the old 
narrative as the places where he could most suitably insert the bulk of 
the new material. .... Not less naturally, the framers of the lectionary 
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frequently selected these same points as the places where a reading in 
most cases might fittingly close, just as nearly half of the modern chapter 
divisions coincide with divisions of the old Jewish lectionary”’ (pp. 223 f.). 

The point should be noted, in justice to Dr. Skinner’s attitude toward 
the LXX, that he allows that it had a Hebrew basis which differed from 
the MT, and in certain cases contained a text superior to it. The main 
point of his contention is that that text could not have been such as 
Dahse claims to have discovered, in which the divine names were 
manipulated according to the divisions of the Synagogue lectionary 
(p. 240). The evidence which he has furnished in the different lines of 
argument seems conclusively to substantiate his position. 

Dr. Skinner has performed a task of great value which has involved 
an immense amount of research and exacting labor. It is a work which 
must have meant much personal sacrifice. For this he is entitled to the 
gratitude of Old Testament scholars. Aside from the value of the book 
in disproving Professor Dahse’s vagaries, the fact has been demon- 
strated anew that the documentary hypothesis is the most reasonable 


theory at present in the field in explanation of the complex phenomena 
of Genesis. 


HARLAN CREELMAN 
AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


STUDIES IN JEWISH LITERATURE 


Swete’s indispensable introduction to the Septuagint has recently 
appeared in revised form by R. R. Ottley.t But the work of the reviser 
has been confined within very narrow limits, since he has been required 
to retain the pagination of the original edition. When he ventures to 
rewrite a paragraph, as on p. 9, for example, he duplicates exactly the 
lineation of the old page. In the footnotes and bibliographies by crowd- 
ing the lines or extending the page now and then, brief supplementary 
items, or minor corrections, are introduced; and free space at the end of 
a chapter has sometimes been utilized. The more substantial con- 
tributions of the reviser are contained in a section of “ Additional Notes” 
(pp. 498-530) where he treats more at length items which for lack of 
space could not be discussed in their proper place in the text. Unfor- 
tunately, however, the fact that a note has been added is not usually 
indicated in the text. This neglect is especially serious in those places 

t An Introduction to the Old Testament in Greek. By H. B. Swete. Revised by 


R. R. Ottley. With an appendix containing the letter of Aristeas edited by H. St. J. 
Thackeray. Cambridge: University Press, 1914. xiii+-626 pages. 7s. 6d. 
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where one must consult the notes in order to correct misstatements of the 
original. Thus on p. 145 the remark that no transcription or collation 
of Codex Taurinensis has been published is allowed to stand, and unless 
the reader on his own initiative chances to turn to p. 508 he will not learn 
that the manuscript was actually transcribed and published half a dozen 
years ago. One of the first things a reader must do is to go through the 
book penciling upon the margin the points at which it is desirable to 
refer to the additional notes. It is hard to condone negligence of this 
sort on the part of author and publisher. Many students, doubtless, will 
greatly regret that the new volume does not furnish a fresh discussion 
of Septuagint problems commensurate with present-day needs. But 
this much-prized book must still be given a foremost place in its field, 
even though the new “revision” is virtually only a scantily annotated 
reprint of the former edition. 

A useful elementary book dealing in the main with that portion of 
Jewish literature usually designated “Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha”’ 
has recently come from the pen of W. O. E. Oesterley.1 Though the 
title mentions only the Apocrypha, nearly all the pseudepigraphic 
writings are treated briefly in the course of the discussion (e.g., pp. 198- 
223). The volume is divided into two parts: “Prolegomena to the 
Apocrypha” and “Introduction to the Books of the Apocrypha.” 
Under “Prolegomena”’ the author allows himself considerable liberty in 
the choice of topics. He first describes the Hellenistic movement as it 
affected Jews both in Palestine and in the Diaspora, and as it is reflected 
in the Old Testament and the Apocrypha. Then he discusses in order the 
Apocalyptic Movement, the Scribes, the Pharisees and Sadducees, the 
Origin of the Old Testament Canon, Uncanonical Books, the Apocalyptic 
Literature, the Wisdom Literature and the Jewish Conception of Wisdom 
and the Doctrinal Teaching of the Apocrypha. These preliminaries 
occupy more than one-half the entire volume (pp. 1-315). Part II, the 
“Introduction” proper, is devoted to the apocryphal books taken in 
chronological order. The discussion deals with such typical themes as 
title, authorship, content, purpose, date, etc. This manifest lack of 
unity in the plan of the book will, we fear, detract from its usefulness, 
especially in the case of the general reader for whom the work is primarily 
designed. But fortunately since Part II is perfectly intelligible without 
reference to Part I, the concise treatment of the apocryphal books may 
be read by itself. The student will also easily discover that he has in the 


* The Books of the Apocrypha: Their Origin, Teaching and Contents. By W.E.O. 
Oesterley. New York: Revell, 1914. xiv+553 pages. $3.00. 
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section of the Prolegomena on “Apocalyptic Literature” a brief but 
serviceable introduction to most of the Pseudepigrapha. The rest of 
the book will serve as a brief introduction to Judaism, though as such it 
is scarcely comprehensive enough to meet the needs of even elementary 
students. In dealing with the apocalyptists, and with the Pharisees 
and Sadducees, the author is disposed to follow the less generally accepted 
views of M. Friedlander and of Leszynsky. But these positions are 
advocated with caution, and sometimes with reserve, and the reader 
is usually told where he may find access to the more usual type of 
opinion. From time to time references are given to modern literature. 
These add considerably to the value of the volume, which should prove 
of service to many readers. 

In his popular handbook tracing the religious development of the Jews 
in the period between the Old and the New Testaments, Charles' sets the 
apocalyptic literature prominently in the foreground. At the outset he 
compares prophecy and apocalyptic, greatly to the advantage of the 
latter as a functioning item in the religion of the period. The “King- 
dom of God” and the “ Messiah” are also found to have derived their 
significance largely from apocalyptic imagery; and this also stimulated 
the belief in a blessed future life. The ethical phases in the development 
are sketched under the caption “‘Man’s Forgiveness of His Neighbor”’; 
and the functions of tradition and custom are traced in a chapter on 
“Reinterpretation and Comprehension.” Finally, two chapters on the 
literature—one on the Apocrypha and one on the Pseudepigrapha— 
close the sketch. The limitations imposed by the plan of the series 
(the “Home University Library”) necessitated a brief treatment, yet 
one feels that it might have been more representative and less selective. 


SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


STUDIES OF EARLY CHRISTIANITY 


This book in which Professor Lake? publishes in a revised form 
his Lowell Lectures of 1913-14 is valuable not only for its own sake 
but as a welcome sign of the times. Many of us have felt with the 
author that the modern theologian is “too often primarily a historian 

t Religious Development between the Old and New Testaments. By R. H. Charles. 
New York: Henry Holt [no date]. v+256 pages. $0.50. 


2 The Stewardship of Faith; Our Heritage from Early Christianity. By Kirsopp 
Lake, Professor of Early Christian Literature in Harvard University. New York: 
Putnam, 1915. viit+237 pages. $1.50. 
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rather than a student of living religion” (p. 196). This, indeed, is a 
very moderate statement, for in much of our theological literature there 
is no feeling whatever for the vital, practical issues of Christianity. 
We have here a book by a scholar of the first rank which frankly aban- 
dons the merely objective point of view, and tries to correlate the results 
of investigation with the actual problems of our time. 

The leading idea of the book is expressed in the title. “Christianity 
has always been a movement; the stewardship of faith is to carry on the 
movement. We must continue the same process of changing theology 
and changing institutional life which is revealed to us by the study of 
history.” The historical period which comes under survey is that of the 
early, and especially the New Testament, church; and the chapters 
follow the broad outline of the development. Beginning with the 
apocalyptic background of the Gospels, we pass to the teaching of Jesus, 
and to the transformation which it underwent as the church became 
involved in the larger life of the Roman Empire. The three great 
conflicts of the growing church with heathenism, Gnosticism, and “un- 
instructed Christianity” are discussed in separate chapters. It is shown 
how “the church did not triumph because it preserved its theology, its 
ethics, or its institutions unchanged, but because it changed them all, 
and changed them rapidly, in order that they might express more rapidly 
and more fully the spiritual life which remained the same”’ (p. 4). Even 
the most cherished beliefs were wholly transformed, or at times discarded, 
when they proved inadequate to the needs of this spiritual life. 

Within the limits allowed him Professor Lake can deal only briefly 
or allusively with the many intricate historical problems which he 
encounters in the course of his survey. Throughout he occupies an 
advanced critical position, but his attitude is eminently fair-minded and 
tolerant. He even goes out of his way to discover elements of truth 
in views which are no longer tenable. Although content for the most 
part to accept the results of scholarship, without detailed discussion, 
he rarely fails to state them in a fresh manner, and to add some illuminat- 
ing suggestion of his own. Occasionally his conjectures seem a little 
hazardous, as when he maintains that an opposition to the Zealot move- 
ment is one of the underlying factors in the teaching of Jesus. Might 
it not be argued that in the time of Jesus the prevailing religious mood 
was one of quietism, and that it was the Zealots who came forward as the 
protesting minority? Again, the suggestion that financial interest was 
largely responsible for the priestly attack on Jesus is somewhat far- 
fetched. To do the chief priests justice, they had other, and more 
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substantial, motives for their hostility. Questions of a graver kind will 
be raised by Professor Lake’s acceptance of Wrede’s theory of the 
messianic secret, and, perhaps, by his view of Docetism as a phase of 
“vulgar” or “uninstructed” Christianity. 

The historical survey, however, is subsidiary to the practical thesis of 
the book. It cannot be denied that in his endeavor to illustrate the 
present-day task of the church from the facts of the early history, the 
author sometimes yields to a natural temptation. The facts are sub- 
jected to some violence in order that they may march in line with their 
modern counterparts. But the method adopted is not without its 
advantages even from a strictly historical point of view. Not a few 
aspects of early Christianity become more intelligible, as well as more 
real and interesting, when they are considered in the light of present 
conditions. The main contention of the book has already been indicated. 
Christianity has for its aim the development of the spiritual life, and if 
it would achieve this aim it must continually recast its theology and 
institutional forms. Professor Lake holds strongly that a restatement 
which will satisfy the needs of our own time must be completely new, not 
a mere adaptation of the traditional doctrines and phraseology. To 
illustrate the futility of interpreting ancient formulae by some method 
of symbol and allegory, he points to the attempted pagan revival in the 
first century. It failed because men saw through its artificiality and 
turned to a religion which plainly said what it meant. Along with this 
thoroughgoing restatement of doctrine Professor Lake desires a fuller 
recognition of the psychological element in religion. Protestantism, he 
believes, has much to learn from the treatment of the spiritually sick, as 
it is practiced in the confessional. At the same time he acknowledges 
the duty which modern Christianity owes to society, as well as to the 
individual. In the Roman Empire the ethical problem consisted in the 
regenerating of personal morality; for our age it rather takes the form 
of imposing higher standards on social and national and international life. 

Many readers will feel that the main argument of the book suffers 
from a certain vagueness. The author does not try to analyze that inner 
spiritual life which he rightly considers to be more important than forms 
and creeds. He does not allow for anything distinctive in the Christian 
mode of communion with God, and there seems to be little reason why 
Buddhism or Mohammedanism, properly restated, should not answer 
his purpose as well. There is much to be admired in his plea that the 
old beliefs should be fearlessly translated into their modern equivalents; 
but is there not something to be gained by preserving the continuity 
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of the religious tradition? He shows us himself, for that part, how 
primitive Christianity attached itself to existing ideas—Jewish and 
Hellenistic—and how this wise conservatism was no small element in its 
strength. In his demand for a closer study of the “ varieties of religious 
experience” and a spiritual clinic based upon that study, he undoubtedly 
calls attention to a real need. But is there not a danger that his method 
might defeat its own ends? The cure of souls, when all is said, cannot 
be practiced like a medical art, by means of scientific rules. Everything 
depends on native insight and sympathy. If the pastor is deficient in 
these, no amount of psychological study will help him, while, if he has 
them, it may only blur and confuse his own intuition. 

It is no small part of the value of the book that it continually pro- 
vokes question, and sometimes dissent. Professor Lake brings an 
original mind to bear on all the well-worn themes which he touches, 
and compels his readers at every turn to reconsider old conclusions. It 
would be ungrateful to close a notice of the book without mention of its 
literary quality, which makes it a pure pleasure to read. 


This latest addition’ to the well-known series of “Studies in The- 
ology”’ is concerned with the life of the Roman world in the age when 
Christianity made its first conquests. The importance of the subject 
has never been fully recognized until recent years. We are now coming 
to understand that the conditions of the time not only prescribed the 
task of the new religion, but reacted in a hundred ways on the message 
it delivered. It was a happy thought to gather up in a single convenient 
handbook the results of the large literature which has gathered round 
the many different aspects of the subject. The comprehensive nature 
of Professor Angus’ work may be judged from the titles of his chapters: 
‘General Characteristics of the Era’’; “Social and Moral Conditions”’; 
“Religious Conditions”; “The Jew”; “The Greek”; “The Roman”; 
“The Language of Christianity.” To discuss any one of these themes 
exhaustively in the compass of a small volume would of course be 
impossible; and the author does not aim at more than a summary pre- 
sentation of results. But the amount of material which he has com- 
pressed into a few brief chapters is surprising, and all the more so as he has 
made his book readable and interesting throughout. Naturally he 


1 The Environment of Early Christianity. By S. Angus, M.A., Ph.D., Professor 
of New Testament and Historical Theology, St. Andrew’s College, University of 
Sydney. New York: Scribner, 1915. xi+240 pages. $0.75. 
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draws largely on investigators such as Dill, Friedlander, Wendland, 
Deissmann; but he writes almost everywhere with the authority of a 
scholar, who has examined at least his literary sources at first hand. In 
all that concerns the more external features of first-century life and 
society his account leaves little to be desired. We could have wished 
for a fuller treatment of spiritual and intellectual conditions, e.g., the 
nature and influence of later Stoicism, the effect of astrological beliefs, 
the mystical speculations which grew out of the fusion of Eastern and 
Western ideas. It might have been well, too, if the church had been 
placed in a more vital relation to its environment. The author proceeds 
too much on the old assumption that Christianity was an alien movement, 
triumphing because Providence had secretly arranged a peculiarly 
favorable set of conditions. Are we not now learning to recognize that 
in many important respects it was the resultant of the forces at work in 
the world which it conquered? But within the limits which he has 
defined for himself Professor Angus is an entirely safe guide. We would 
commend the book especially to the notice of theological teachers. 
They will find no more useful textbook for what must now be regarded 
as an indispensable branch of New Testament study. 
E. F. Scott 


QUEEN’s UNIVERSITY 
KincsTon, CANADA 


ROBERTSON’S GRAMMAR OF NEW TESTAMENT GREEK'* 


The first impression made by this book is that of size. For fourteen 
hundred pages it wends its way through the various highways and 
bypaths of the grammar of the language of the New Testament. Jt is 
a herculean task which Professor Robertson has brought to completion, 
whether one views it from the standpoint of the mere mechanical work 
involved or from the standpoint of the more taxing labor of reading and 
research. 

The appearance of so large a book on such a subject is a matter 
of interest in these days when, to state it mildly, the linguistic discipline 
no longer retains the firm hold which it once possessed in college and 
seminary circles. The feeling on the part of many that the heyday of 
rigid linguistic requirements is past, at least for a time, renders the pro- 
duction of such work as this a matter of some note. 


t A Grammar of the Greek New Testament in the Light of Historical Research. By 
A. T. Robertson. New York: George H. Doran Co., 1914. xl+1,360 pages. $5.00. 
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Yet it was time for a new grammar of the Greek of the New Testa- 
ment to appear. The various translations and revisions of Winer 
have done heroic service and are still valuable, but new things needed 
to be said. The failure of Schmiedel to complete the work begun many 
years ago was a disappointment, and left the need for a new volume 
insistent. The Prolegomena of J. H. Moulton caused New Testament 
scholars to look wistfully for the completion of the task assumed by that 
author, but they have looked in vain. It is to the credit of Professor 
Robertson that by dint of energy and persistence he has completed his 
task in this field. How much persistence was required may be gathered 
from the fact that the project was launched twenty-six years ago; how 
much energy has been devoted to it a perusal of the pages will reveal. 

The main justification for the volume, and it is the one on which Dr. 
Robertson relies, is the progress which has been made in the last genera- 
tion in certain lines which are of vital importance to the study of the 
language of the New Testament. The emergence of the study of lan- 
guage as a historical science would in itself have warranted the un- 
dertaking of such a task; while the important and almost amazing 
discoveries regarding the popular language of the Greco-Roman world 
made such an undertaking imperative. There have been pioneers in 
this field. The names of Deissmann, Milligan, Moulton, Thumb, and 
many others arouse feelings of gratitude in those who study and teach 
in this realm. That Professor Robertson would be indebted to such 
men was to be expected and he himself makes full and grateful acknowl- 
edgment of such indebtedness. 

The book is an attempt to re-work the field of New Testament 
grammar from the standpoint of comparative philology and historical 
grammar. In an introduction of some one hundred and forty pages 
the author discusses the new material which in recent years has been 
placed at the disposal of the grammarian of the New Testament. Com- 
parative grammar, advance in the grammatical and textual fields of the 
classic Greek authors, and the material of inscriptions, papyri, and 
ostraca receive due attention. A chapter is devoted to the application of 
the historical method to grammar, following which the xowy and the 
relation of the Greek of the New Testament to it are discussed. 

Such a survey is desirable in a work of this type and readers will 
find here within comparatively small space material otherwise widely 
scattered: The chapter on new material will be helpful to those who have 
neither time, ability, nor inclination to pursue the matter at first hand. 
The treatment of the historical method is such as to cause one to wonder 
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if enough has been done to be of real assistance to those who are not 
already conversant with much that is there discussed. Should the 
readers be already familiar with the ground covered, much of the material 
is unnecessary. The question arises whether it should not be done more 
thoroughly or not attempted within such limits. To some, however, the 
summary will be a useful one. In the chapters devoted to the xowy and 
the relation of the New Testament to it there are some good features. 
The discussion of the term xow# makes clearer several matters which 
were probably obscure to some students. The position which the author 
assumes on Semitic influence in New Testament grammar is sane and 
well taken. 

The rest of the book, with the exception of a few notes and some 
indexes, is divided between accidence and syntax. The author tries 
to bear in mind the comparative and historical point of view from which 
he is writing and he achieves a fair measure of success. In the main the 
ordinary categories of grammar are followed. Much of the ground 
covered is old; in the very nature of the case that must be. But many 
interesting and suggestive features appear in consequence of the new 
material and the new point of view. The method of approach to the 
preposition, namely, from its original meaning and its root idea is promis- 
ing even if it fails at times of consistent pursuit. The discussion of the 
cases, e.g., the genitive, is instructive and will be found of value. The 
treatment of the so-called “accusative and infinitive,” while admittedly 
not new with Professor Robertson, should prove of no little assistance 
to students in seeing more clearly the significance of that construction. 

In the process of producing this work the author has made himself 
familiar with a considerable literature. Many of these volumes are 
among the best in their field and they have helped to determine the 
general trend and treatment. Some of these authors Professor Robert- 
son follows closely. Others he treats with a degree of independence; 
sometimes he is almost cavalier in his treatment of them. In some of 
the chapters, notably in the early part of the book, one feels that the 
author’s reaction on the works which form the basis of his discussion is 
not so thorough as one could wish. There is too great a proportion of 
quotation and too little of the author. 

It is a large book. The reviewer would be glad if he were able to 
say that it was a great book. But, in spite of the time and labor and 
devotion and enthusiasm which manifestly have gone into its making, it 
can scarcely be so called. The fault is not with the subject, nor does it 
inhere in the material at the author’s hand. The author himself has 
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failed to make it a great book. The work is uneven in quality. Per- 
haps this was to be expected in a volume which had been so long in process 
of becoming. A more discriminating attitude as to the material which 
was necessary and relevant would have resulted in a smaller but surely 
a better book. Both in statement in the text and in reference in the foot- 
notes there is room for improvement in this respect. 

In literary matters there is not a little to criticize. Some of the 
defects may be explained as resulting from the adoption of a colloquial 
style. But one wonders whether such adoption is permissible in a work 
of this kind even when discussing colloquial Greek. Other features 
which deserve criticism are due to loose and careless revision. One does 
not expect such things in a work which both aims at being and claims to 
be a scholarly production to be used by educated readers. Fortunately, 
however, in most of the passages the meaning is fairly clear. But there 
are cases where it is extremely difficult to ascertain the author’s meaning. 
The following is an aggravated instance: “There is less difference in the 
syntax of the «ow and that of the earlier Greek than in the forms, 
though the gradual disappearance of the optative use of iva and finite 
verb in the non-final sense rather than the infinitive or even dm, the 
gradual disuse of the future part, may be mentioned” (p. 64). The 
reviewer thinks that he knows the thought which the author intended 
to convey, but the idea was gained only after a reconstruction of the 
sentence and a careful comparison with other parts of the volume. 

It is not only in point of literary style that the book is deserving of 
criticism. In the discussions there are statements to which many 
readers will hesitate to give assent, while others will refuse to admit them. 
The assumption of the bilingualism of Peter and the bilingualism, if not 
the trilingualism, of Jesus (pp. 28-29) is not the result of careful work. 
If Peter spoke Greek on the day of Pentecost we should be interested to 
know what later service Mark rendered him as interpreter. Is the 
tradition of Papias to be sacrificed on the altar of bilingualism? This 
part of Dr. Robertson’s argument betrays a lack of sympathetic under- 
standing of the problem of Gospel origins. In fact, throughout the 
volume the author’s treatment of questions of introduction to the books 
of the New Testament is unsatisfactory. It is true that he declares 
that such problems are not the s;-cial concern of the grammarian. 
One might be content to let it rest there were it not for the fact that the 
writer of the volume constantly assumes a position on disputed questions 
and proceeds to argue thereon. 

Professor Robertson admits (p. 389) that there are instances “‘ where 
theological bias will inevitably determine how one interprets the Greek 
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idiom.” Such an admission is not encouraging. There may be some 
who doubt the inevitability of such a procedure. Be that as it may, 
there are not wanting occasions when the author cannot be altogether 
absolved from this fault. The nominative following the preposition 
dro in Rev. 1:4 is repeatedly given a theological explanation. A theo- 
logical bias is occasionally seen in the treatment of some prepositions, 
such as the bold declaration of the telic use of eis in the phrase éis 
ddeow in Matt. 26:28 and a certain hesitation to admit a similar sig- 
nificance in the same phrase in Mark 1:4 and Acts 2:38 (p. 595). The 
discussion of irép on p. 631 savors a little of special pleading from the 
theological standpoint especially, in view of a statement on p. 567 con- 
cerning this preposition and two others that they approach the subject 
of the death of Christ from different angles. Surely the grammarian 
did not require the aid of the theologian in so simple a matter as the 
significance of the conditional sentence in Luke 4:3. But our author 
argues the question in so strange a fashion that the argument deserves 
quotation. “In Luke 4:3, ei vids ef rod Oeov [sic], eiwé, we have a good 
example of the first class condition. The devil would not, of course, 
use the second class (assumed to be untrue), for that would be an affront 
to Christ. The third and fourth classes would throw doubt on the point. 
The temptation, to have force, must be assumed as true. The devil 
knew it to be true. He accepts that fact as a working hypothesis in the 
temptation. He is anxious to get Jesus to prove it, as if it needed proof 
for Christ’s own satisfaction and for his reception. If the devil used 
Aramaic, then we have Christ’s own translation or that of the evangelist” 
(p. 1009). One scarcely knows how to meet such naiveté. The use of 
Aramaic by the devil is novel. If Jesus were bilingual, as Professor 
Robertson holds, what was to hinder the tempter from speaking Greek 
unless he were linguistically limited to the Semitic tongues? Moreover, 
the point of the discussion is the significance of the conditional form in 
Greek. Could the same fine distinctions be expressed by those using 
the Aramaic language? Elsewhere in the book the author makes a 
strong statement to the effect that the Greek conditional clauses formed 
one of the noblest achievements of syntax because of their ability to 
indicate fine distinctions. Did Aramaic equal Greek in this respect ? 
The foregoing quotation savors of the classroom in one of its lightest 
and, it is to be hoped, rarest phases. 

There are other matters, not theological, that seem to reflect the 
lecture room in its lighter moods rather than the study of the scholar. 
One scarcely knows whether Dr. Robertson is humorous or serious in 
such a statement as the following: “It is hardly worth while to warn the 
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inept that there is no connection between the article ré and the English to 
in a sentence like Phil. 1:21, éuot yap rd Cv Xpuords xal 1d drobaveiv 
xépdos.” Surely no one so inept as to need even the slightest reminder 
on this point would be likely to make much use of such a volume as the 
one under review. Is it not possible that the author slightly underrates 
the intelligence of his prospective readers ? 

In the sphere of grammatical statement and treatment some criti- 
cisms must be made. A more thorough discussion of anarthrous nouns 
with emphasis on the qualitative use is to be desired. At times an 
element of positiveness appears which is not entirely warranted by the 
facts. The 6r clause of Mark 4:41 is cited as a “very clear” instance of 
the consecutive use of that word (p. 1001). Some will think that the 
causal function is the simpler explanation here. At any rate, the case 
is not “very clear.” The relative clause in Matt. 24:2 is better treated 
as a descriptive relative clause than as consecutive. The infinitive 
pvyoGnva in Luke 1:54 expresses purpose rather than result. In fact 
there is room for improvement in the entire discussion of those clauses 
which lie on the borderland between final and consecutive functions. A 
much better example of a conditional clause, determined as unfulfilled, 
than Mark 6:5 (p. 1013) could have been selected. Is not the use of 
ei uy in this instance exceptive rather than conditional? The rejection 
of the category “attendant circumstance” for the circumstantial parti- 
ciple simply necessitates the extension of the boundaries of other cate- 
gories, sometimes at the cost of awkwardness. 

Perhaps it is too much to expect complete consistency in so large 
a book written during so long a period. However that may be, we do 
not always find it. “The Johannine writings reflect the vernacular 
style very distinctly” (p. 76). ‘The Gospel and First Epistle [of John] 
probably had the care and the assistance of cultured friends” (p. 137). 
On p. 966 while the author is discussing Mark 5:4 the following com- 
ment is made: “Burton thinks that here dé gives rather the evidence 
than the reason. Why not both?” On p. 1071 we find the remark: 
“In Mark 5:4 it is rather the evidence than the reason that is given.” 

The typographical errors seem to be few. The following were noticed 
during the reading of the book: “Millegan” for “Milligan” (p. 65), 
“soonly” for “so only” (p. 252), x for 5 (p. 225). The mechanical work 
of the book is well done and its execution reflects credit on the publishers. 

The author designed this volume “for advanced students in theo- 
logical schools, for the use of teachers, for scholarly pastors who wish a 
comprehensive grammar of the Greek New Testament on the desk for 
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constant use, for all who make a thorough study of the New Testament 
or who are interested in the study of language, and for libraries.” The 
constituency to which appeal is made is a comprehensive one and 
doubtless there will be those within its limits who will find occasion to 
consult the work. When they do so there will be many facts and sug- 
gestions which will reward them. These would stand out in bolder 
relief if a considerable amount of repetition had been avoided and if 
irrelevant material, possibly the collection of the years devoted to 
the preparation and making of the book, had been omitted. The 
volume will serve as a book of reference to be used cautiously and dis- 
criminatingly; its magnitude will not favor a widespread use. 


ERNEST W. PARSONS 
ROCHESTER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


LIBERAL ORTHODOXY? 


Dr. Clark in his book of this title undertakes a historico-critical 
survey of the theological movements, especially in Germany and Great 
Britain, during the period from the seventeenth century to the present, 
which have sought to adjust the Christian religion to the intellectual 
changes of the times. The author’s hypothesis is that, in this process of 
adjustment, liberal orthodoxy, conceiving the essence of Christianity 
to consist in a system of certain supernaturally given ideas, has tended 
in one of two directions; on the one hand, desiring to maintain the 
residuum of Christianity, it has drifted toward a formal externalism; 
while on the other hand, desiring to do justice to changing intellectual 
movements, it has tended to lose its orthodoxy entirely. This unfortu- 
nate “drift’”’ could have been avoided, according to Dr. Clark, through 
the conception of Christianity as the “life-dynamic” in Christ. Having 
outlined this hypothesis in his chapter on “The Antecedents,” he pro- 
ceeds to verify it, in the following chapters, through an examination of 
historical facts. 

Dr. Clark finds the forerunners of liberal orthodoxy in the Cambridge 
school of Platonists represented by Benjamin Whichcot, Henry More, 
John Smith, and Ralph Cudworth. The movement died out in the early 
years of the eighteenth century owing to the rise of Deism, but it revived 
in the first part of the following century. Christianity was forced by 
the deistic controversy to defend itself in new ways. One of its foremost 


1 Liberal Orthodoxy. By Henry W. Clark. New York: Scribner, 1914. xi+313 
pages. $2.00. 
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defenders was Schleiermacher, who, in the beginning of the nineteenth 
century by his theory that religion consists in the feeling of dependence on 
God, attempted to place Christianity beyond the attack of rationalism. 
Schleiermacher connected the Christian’s feeling of dependence on God 
through the church with the historic Christ in whom the God-conscious- 
ness appeared in its absolute form. Here our author points out the defect 
in Schleiermacher’s system: the transmission of the God-consciousness 
of Christ to the Christian through the church does not furnish a direct 
contact with Christ. The “revival” of liberal orthodoxy in England 
in the so-called “Oriel” and “Coleridgean” schools is sympathetically 
treated. But neither of these effected a theological reconstruction. 
The reason for this is found in the fact that they conceived of Chris- 
tianity as a system of ideas, and so failed to make central the “life- 
dynamic” in Christ. Hence there was needed a development of liberal 
orthodoxy which should do justice to this item. 

This development was attempted by the “Erlangen” school, by 
Martensen in Denmark, by the “Groningen” school in Holland, by 
Dorner and others who sought to establish liberal orthodoxy against 
the skepticism created by the Hegelian dialectic, Strauss’s mythical 
hypothesis, and Baur’s tendency theory. The development in Great 
Britain followed along the lines started by the Coleridgean and Oriel 
schools. Erskine, representing the former’s position that truth must 
commend itself to the moral constitution of mankind, applied the theory 
to the doctrine of salvation. Christ through his sinless life has recon- 
ciled God to humanity. Robertson, representing the Oriel school, made 
a positive application of the principle of freer interpretation of the 
Scripture in his quest for a vital communion with God. In this attempt 
of the English schools Dr. Clark observes that they came almost to the 
“‘life-dynamic”’ in Christ, but did not quite reach it. 

This brings us to his chapter on “Later Years” in Germany, in 
which the author surveys the Ritschlian movement. According to 
Ritschl the primary thing in Christianity is the revelation of God in the 
fact of the historic Christ who immediately creates for and in us the con- 
sciousness of our victory over sin and the world. Consequently we need 
not employ the aid of speculative philosophy to establish Christianity. 
Ritschl effected this divorce of theology from philosophy through his 
theory of value-judgments and theoretical judgments, assigning the 
former to theology, and the latter to philosophy. So Ritschl did not 
deal with the problem of ultimates. The followers of Ritschl such as 
Hiring and J. Kaftan, who insisted that theology’s voice in the matter 
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of ultimates must be final, tended toward the position of the positive 
school represented by Seeberg, while the Ritschlian left, who held to the 
primacy of philosophy, ended in the historical school, represented by 
Troeltsch, which gives very small place to the historical Christ, or in 
the Christ-myth movement, advocated by Drews, which maintains the 
all-sufficiency of ideas about Christ without the historical fact of Christ. 

In his closing chapter on “Later Years” in Britain Dr. Clark points 
out that, while the positions of the Oriel and Coleridgean schools were 
continued, there was no such systematic development of doctrines as 
was worked out in Germany. Only particular doctrines such as the 
atonement and retribution were considered. Meanwhile, however, under 
the influence of Spencer’s evolutionary philosophy, liberal orthodoxy was 
led to the conceptions of the historic Christ as the head of the human 
race, the ideal man, and of his incarnation as an anticipation of what 
humanity would be in the future. In all this something special and 
unique about Christ remained. But in the main liberal orthodoxy 
drifted toward the minimizing of the place of Christ in such a way as to 
cease to be an orthodoxy in any sense. 

Dr. Clark has furnished a very clear and suggestive survey of the 
development of theology in the last two centuries. But it is questionable 
whether he has not permitted his doctrinal thesis to dominate his his- 
tory too completely. As has been indicated above, he holds that all 
the forms of liberal orthodoxy which he has described conceive Chris- 
tianity to consist in a system of ideas. There can be no doubt that this 
holds good with respect to some of them; but to classify a// under the 
one category is far more than is allowed by the facts of history. For 
example, to say that Schleiermacher and Ritschl, who respectively 
opposed the rationalism and speculative philosophy of their times, the 
former standing for a deep underlying emotional religion and the latter 
for moral religious experience, held Christianity primarily as a system 
of supernaturally communicated ideas is trespassing on the canons of 
historical criticism. Moreover, Dr. Clark deplores the fact that some 
forms of liberal orthodoxy have ceased to be orthodoxy at all. But 
why should we lament this fact when it is granted as the genius of liberal 
orthodoxy to adjust itself to the changing intellectual as well as other 
movements of the times in order to make itself acceptable to and effective 
in them? With regard to the solution which Dr. Clark presents in his 
conception of the “life-dynamic” supernaturally introduced into the 
world at the appearance of Christ and which is supernaturally com- 
municated to individuals so that there is created between them and the 
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Christ a sort of mystical relation (see Epilogue, pp. 292 ff.) for the estab- 
lishment of liberal orthodoxy, it is not difficult to see what would be the 
fate of a theology based on such a conception. While this sort of 
theology would be acceptable to those who share the religious expe- 
rience and scientific training of the author, to those of unlike religious 
experience and education it would seem unintelligible and ineffective. 
Its vaguely mystical character makes refutation difficult; but the 
question may be raised whether so subjective a starting-point is any 
more certain to retain its “orthodoxy” than are some of the positions 
criticized by Dr. Clark. 


UKicHI KAWAGUCHI 
Cuicaco, IL. 


THE THIRD EDITION OF FRAZER’S GOLDEN BOUGH' 


It is now twenty-five years since the first edition of this work 
appeared in two medium-sized volumes. In the meantime sub-topics 
have grown into chapters and chapters into whole books, until at present 
the complete work embraces twelve volumes. The eight hundred 
openly printed pages of the first edition have now been expanded into 
over four thousand pages much more closely printed. This increase is 
due both to the introduction of a large amount of new illustrative mate- 
rial and to a more extended treatment of the subject-matter. 

The original purpose of the work, as will be remembered, was to 
explain the obscure custom of the priesthood of Diana at Nemi, accord- 
ing to which each new aspirant for office must slay his predecessor after 
first plucking a bough from the sacred oak which grew within the sanc- 
tuary. The accomplishment of this feat entitled the performer to fight 
the priest in single combat and, if victorious, to preside over the sanctu- 
ary and bear the title “King of the Wood.” This bough from the sacred 
tree is identified with the branch which Aeneas plucked before under- 


t The Golden Bough: A Study in Magic and Religion. By J.G. Frazer. London: 
Macmillan. Part I, The Magic Art and the Evolution of Kings. 2 vols., 1910, 
xxxii+426 and xi+417 pages. $6.00. Part II, Taboo and the Perils of the Soul. 
Ig11. xv+446 pages. $3.00. Part III, The Dying God, 1914. xii+305 pages. 
$3.00. Part IV, Adonis, Attis, Osiris: Studies in the History of Oriental Religion. 
2 vols., 1914. xvii+317 and x+321 pages. $6.00. Part V, Spirits of the Corn and 
of the Wild. 2 vols., 1912. xvii+319 and xii+371 pages. $6.00. Part VI, The 
Scapegoat, 1913. xiv+4s53 pages. $3.00. Part VII, Balder the Beautiful: The 
Fire-Festivals of Europe and the Doctrine of the External Soul. 2 vols., 1913. xx+ 
346 and xi+389. $6.00. Vol. XII, Bibliography and General Index., 1915. 
vii+536 pages. $6.00. 
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taking his perilous journey to the nether world, hence the title of the 
present work, The Golden Bough. ° 

The endeavor to explain the practice at Nemi leads the author far 
afield in his study of primitive magical and religious customs. He 
believes that the priest is the deific embodiment of the tree-spirit, and 
that originally this priest was slain yearly in his capacity of incarnate 
deity, thus making way for a new and more vigorous incarnation. This 
ceremony was a magical rite designed to infuse new life into the waning 
vitality of nature. This hypothesis is coupled with the theory that the 
development of human intelligence with respect to the interpretation 
of nature proceeds through three principal stages. The first is that of 
magic, in which man depends upon his own ability to control the forces 
of nature about him. The second stage is ushered in when he discovers 
his own weakness and turns suppliant, having become convinced that 
there are behind nature certain invisible beings whose aid he must invoke. 
This is the religious stage. Then follows the reign of science, which 
gradually rejects the religious theory of nature and recognizes only 
inflexible natural law. 

The central theme of these volumes is the notion of the slain god, 
studied in the light of the author’s special anthropological theory. A 
brief statement of the content of the various parts will give some idea of 
the character of the work. Part I deals with magic and its relation to 
the evolution of the king and his functions in primitive society. The 
various types of magic are expounded at some length. The king is 
believed to have been at the outset a concrete embodiment of some phase 
of the vital force of nature, and so to have been essentially divine. The 
second part treats of the principles of taboo, more particularly as applied 
to sacred persons such as kings and priests. ‘These human gods, since the 
welfare of the community is thought to depend upon them, are required 
to observe many rules to insure their own safety and that of the people. 

Thus far the discussion is only preliminary to the main theme, the 
dying god, taken up in Part III. The general principle is first estab- 
lished that the motive for slaying the man-god is the fear lest the declin- 
ing old age of the body in which the sacred spirit dwells should have 
a deteriorating influence upon that spirit. It must be released from the 
feebler body and become incarnate in a stronger in order that the 
decomposing forces of nature may be checked and an ever-new vitality 
preserved. Part IV pursues the same subject, directing attention more 
especially to the figure of the dying god in the Orient of classical anti- 
quity. The materials are gathered about three familiar names, Adonis, 
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Attis, Osiris, but much information is also brought to light regarding 
minor deities of a similar character. The two volumes of Part V exam- 
ine similar figures in other parts of the world. In Greece, for example, 
the vine-god Dionysus and the corn-goddess Persephone, with her 
mother and duplicate Demeter, are personifications of cultivated plants. 
From this point one easily passes to a consideration of similar figures 
among primitive agricultural peoples whose religion is so widely colored 
by the care of the corn as the source of sustenance. Passing next to 
savages whose interests are mainly in hunting, fishing, and pastoral 
occupations, the source of religious reverence is found in the beasts, 
birds, and fishes, from which food is obtained. Since the savage 
assumes the immortality of the animal’s soul, he makes efforts to appease 
the ghosts of his victims. Similarly the immortality of man is a very 
primitive notion, and the custom of worshiping the ghosts of dead men 
arose at an early date. These various phenomena are examined at more 
or less length in Part V, under the caption “Spirits of the Corn and of the 
Wild.” Part VI completes the study of the dying god by an exami- 
nation of the use which has been made of him as a scapegoat to free the 
worshipers from various ills. The origin of the notion is traced to a 
confusion between the real possibility of transferring a physical load 
to other shoulders and the supposed possibility of transferring our 
bodily and mental ailments to someone else. 

Part VII is in the nature of a supplement. Since the “golden 
bough” at Nemi has been assumed to be a branch of mistletoe growing 
on an oak in the sacred grove, the Arician priest-king of the wood is 
placed beside the Norse god Balder who is reported to have perished 
by a stroke of mistletoe. But the analogy is admittedly remote and is 
used chiefly as an excuse for appending a study on fire-festivals in 
Europe, since fire played a part both in the myth of Balder and in the 
ritual at Nemi. Formerly the author advocated the solar theory of this 
rite as an act of sympathetic magic designed to reinforce the sun’s light 
and heat, but now he thinks the rite to have been originally purificatory 
in significance. 

The series is completed by a large volume containing an exhaustive 
bibliography covering the general field (pp. 1-144) and a comprehensive 
index of the subject-matter (pp. 147-536). Although each part is 
accompanied by a good index, it contributes very substantially to the 
convenience of the reader to have at hand a complete index of the 
whole. In this way the great wealth of materials contained in these 
books is placed at the disposal of every reader who may wish to use 
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them as works of reference, a purpose for which they are admirably 
suited. 

This mere sketch of the content of these volumes gives no adequate 
idea of their real worth. Their value is very great, quite apart from 
any question one may raise at certain points regarding the validity of 
the author’s anthropological theories. Indeed, he is much more anxious 
to inform his readers than to indoctrinate them anthropologically. 
While most of the data are taken at-second hand, they are collected with 
great diligence and communicated to the reader in very attractive and 
informing fashion. The work is of particular interest at present to 
students of early Christianity because of the light it sheds upon primitive 
beliefs in dying and rising divinities. 

SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


A TRANSLATION OF ANCIENT BUDDHIST TEXTS' 


The translation comprises chaps. 1, 2, 8, 9, 13, 15, 16, 18, 19, 22, and 
27 of the Astasahasrika Prajfidparamita and the Vajracchedika Praj- 
fiaparamita. 

This partial translation of one of the oldest and most important 
texts of Mahayina Buddhism is a valuable addition to our knowledge of 
the development of Buddhist dogma and of the metaphysics which took 
the place of the practical ethics preached by Buddha himself. The 
trained Hindu mind is philosophical and demands a rational basis of 
belief. Buddha refused to give any such rational basis of belief, refused 
to decide metaphysical questions, and turned his thought resolutely 
from outward desires and craving to a limitation of such desires. 

The many references to the “emptiness’’ of the objective world in a 
text as early as the first century B.c. or the first century A.D. form a link 
in the chain of reasons for regarding the Vedanta of Gaudapada and 
of Cafikara as a later development based on a reaction against the grow- 
ing negativism of Buddhist thought. With the publication of each new 
work on Mahayana Buddhism, Deussen’s interpretation of the Upanis- 
hads and his theories concerning the development of philosophical 
thought in India become more and more untenable. From the Abhid- 
hamma texts through the Milindapafiha and the early Mahayana 


t Prajnhdparamitd: Die Vollkommenheit der Erkenninis. Nach Indischen, Tibeti- 


schen und Chinesischen Quellen. Translated by Max Walleser. Géttingen: Vanden- 
hoeck u. Ruprecht, 1913. 164 pages. M. 6.60. 
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texts to A¢vaghosa, Nagarjuna, Vasubandhu, and Asafiga the develop- 
ment can now be traced in an orderly, natural, logical way, and approxi- 
mately dated. Until the later Upanishads, such as the Cvetagvatara, 
can be given a definite date instead of merely being assigned to a relative 
position in the group of the Upanishads, we must accept Walleser’s con- 
clusion (in his Der dltere Vedanta) that Gaudapdda (fifth century, A.D) 
gave the first definite Brahman statement of an absolute monism. 

The aim of the Prajfiaparamita group of texts is to give a description 
of the insight and illumination of Buddha, to show how meaningless are 
our concepts of Being and Non-being, to prove that the objective world 
has no absolute truth, that its truth is entirely relative, and that from the 
absolute point of view it is an empty appearance. The word “empti- 
ness” (¢iamyata), dces not denote, as has so frequently been asserted, 
an absolute annihilation, but means that from the point of view of a 
higher synthesis the world of matter has no meaning. The very word 
maya, which is later used by the Vedanta, is of frequent occurrence: 
cf. p. 42, “Wie meinst du, Subhiti, ist ein anderes der Trug [mdayé], ein 
anderes die Erscheinung [ra@pa]? . . . . Erscheinung eben ist Trug, 
Trug eben ist Erscheinung. .. . . Die fiinf Haftungsgruppen [upadana- 
skandha| sind namlich wie ein Zaubermensch zu erfassen.” This 
point of view is not developed in a systematic way. The texts are a 
jumble of dialogue and of dialectic, resembling rather the earlier Pali 
Suttas than the later philosophical works. Each concept is analyzed 
and the contradiction implied by it is shown. Any concept implies 
limitation. Each concept must have an antithesis; so all concepts are 
denied and Buddha or the Prajfiaparamita is said to be neither Being nor 
Non-being, but to transcend the antithesis implied by all particular 
conceptions. 

The important introduction gives bibliographical material concern- 
ing the Prajfidparamita texts, discusses the elements of negativism in 
Buddha’s own teaching, and traces their development in the later 


philosophical history of Buddhism. 
WALTER EUGENE CLARK 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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BRIEF MENTION 
OLD TESTAMENT 


Ryte, H. E. The Book of Genesis. In the Revised Version, with Introduction 
and Notes. (“The Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges.”] New 
York: Putnam, 1914. $1.10. 


The “‘Cambridge Bible” has long lacked its opening book. That need is now 
supplied. There is no lack of good commentaries on Genesis for all classes of readers. 
The class to which this appeals is already provided for by Driver, Wade, Bennett, and 
Mitchell. But doubtless this volume, being in this famous series and its author being 
a well-known leader in the church, will find many readers whom its predecessors have 
not touched. The work is well done. It makes no contribution to existing scholar- 
ship; but that is not the purpose of the series. Its author is well informed as to the 
results of the best scholarship and has used them fully in his interpretation. The 
standpoint is that of historical criticism, but the application of critical methods is 
cautious and moderate. The volume is thus admirably suited to the needs of the 
average man. The literary sources of the text are indicated by the appropriate sym- 
bols in the margin. Half a dozen half-tones and two maps add to the interest and 
attractiveness of the book. An appendix gives illustrative materials from Babylonian 
and Egyptian records. The introduction is clear and sufficiently full, without becom- 
ing wearisome. The comments are really helpful in the interpretation of the text. 

Hammurabi’s date is now known to have been 2123 to 2081 B.c., i.e., about 
a hundred years later than the dates accepted by Ryle. The old statement that the 
name “Jehovah” was first so pronounced by Petrus Galatinus in 1518 B.c. is reiter- 
ated. But George F. Moore, in the American Journal of Theology, Vol. XII, pp. 34 ff., 
showed clearly that this pronunciation was in vogue before the days of Petrus Galat- 
inus, since the latter dicusses the subject in such a way as to show that he is not 
introducing a new pronunciation but defending an old one. The transliteration of 
Hebrew words is of little value in this type of a book and, if done at all, should be 
done with careful consistency. The excavator at Susa was de Morgan (p. 167). 
The book as a whole is notably free from errors. 

J. M. P. S. 


Duum, B. Das Buch Jesaia iibersetzt und erklért. Dritte, verbesserte und 
vermehrte Auflage. [Handkommentar zum Alten Testament.} Géttin- 
gen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1914. xxiv+459 pages. M. ro. 


Twenty-two years after its original issue this famous commentary reaches its 
third edition. Its author tells us that “no page and often no sentence has remained 
unchanged.” Along with this change in subject-matter goes a change from roman 
type to German. This is a part of the general movement in Germany to maintain 
the superiority of all things German; but the German type is harder upon the eyes. 
The change in content is not vital; indeed, there is no single change of first-rate sig- 
nificance. For example, in the entire Introduction to the commentary the more 
important changes are but three in number and they are of but minor significance 
at that. On p. xv, the new edition is less certain than its predecessor as to the date 
at which chaps. 40-66 were welded into a unit. On p. xvii, 29:5)-7 is not assigned 
to 711 B.C., as it was in the former edition. Lastly, on p. xix, 14:22 f. is not credited 
to a contemporary of Deutero-Isaiah, as in the second edition. The changes are, for 
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the most part, both in Introduction, translation, and comments, either the substi- 
tution of one more accurate synonym for another or of a smoother rhetorical idiom 
or the addition of brief interpretative suggestions here and there. The large number 
of these minor changes constitutes a great improvement in the commentary. Atten- 
tion to details such as these makes for perfection. 

The literature of the last decade has left little impress upon this commentary. 
As in the earlier editions, Duhm contents himself in the stating fully and clearly his 
own views and pays little attention to contrary views. The opinions of this edition 
are essentially those of its predecessors. As a matter of fact, the interpretation of 
Isaiah, since the issue of the first edition of this work, has gone mainly in the direction 
indicated by that epoch-marking book. Yet we ought to have here an evaluation 
of the more recent work affecting Isaiah. No more important question presents itself 
in the interpretation of Isaiah than that of the proper treatment of the eschatological 
and messianic materials. Gunkel and Gressmann have opened up a new avenue of 
approach to this problem. Duhm gives no recognition to this suggestion. He is 
content to travel in the path that he marked out twenty-two years ago. 

J. M. P.S. 


E1szFetpt, Otro. Israels Geschichte. [Praktische Bibelerklarung.] Tiibin- 

gen: J.C. B. Mohr, 1914. 52 pages. M.o.50. 

This compact little book deals in a thoroughly critical fashion with the principal 
events in the life of the Hebrew people, from their beginning to the exile, having in all 
twenty-seven short chapters arranged in seven divisions, and prefacing each chapter 
with brief quotations from the Old Testament text. The style is clear and simple, 
and the writer has a facility in pointing out in a few words the religious as well as the 
political importance of the events mentioned. 

The book follows the modern line: The patriarchal period does not furnish us 
history; Hebrew tribes reach Palestine after 1400, some of them wander to Egypt 
about 1300, are led out by Moses after 1250, and are in the west-Jordan country before 
1200; the conflict with the two types of Baalism is clearly pointed out; and the period 
of the Kings and Prophets is dealt with in brief though pointed characterizations of 


men and messages. 
D. E. T. 


SANDERS, FRANK KnicHt. History of the Hebrews. Their Political, Social, 
and Religious Development and Their Contribution to World-Better- 
ment. New York: Scribner, 1914. xiii+367 pages. $1.00. 


This book is intended as a textbook for classes in undergraduate Bible-study and 
may serve as well for elementary theological classes. Though the writer disclaims 
any originality as to material, the volume shows the results of a vast amount of work. 
The most characteristic thing about it is its arrangement and the method of study for 
which it prepares the way. After eight short introductory studies covering in all only 
17 pages, the author divides his entire work into five parts and follows the analogy 
of the principal periods in the physical and mental development of an individual life; 
viz., (1) Childhood, (2) Adolescence, (3) Maturity, (4) Mental and Spiritual Pro- 
ductivity, (5) Age of Fixed Convictions. To these correspond in Israel’s corporate life, 
(1) The Patriarchal Period, (2) Settlement in Canaan to the Disruption of the King- 
dom, (3) From Disruption to 586, (4) 586 to Ezra and Nehemiah, (5) Judaism down 
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to 135 A.D. Each of these main divisions is elaborately subdivided into small sections, 
each of which is carefully introduced with reference to its historical and religious setting 
and clinched with a set of questions; in all, there are 534 sections. There is much 
supplemental material in the way of maps and longer lists of questions dealing with 
the principal divisions of the history, as well as an appendix with references to the 
literature bearing on each section, and a good index. The work gives one the impres- 
sion of great thoroughness, and in the hands of a skilful teacher should pave the way 


for a thorough grounding in the knowledge of the Jewish people. ae? 


WEHLE, THEODORE. Origin and Meaning of the Old Testament. New York: 
R. H. Fenno, 1914. 199 pages. $1.00. 


The aim of the author of this small treatise is to present impartially and in a 
concise form the results of modern criticism of the Old Testament writings. It is his 
hope that it may serve as an introduction to a more detailed study of the same field or 
as a public-school textbook on the history and development of the people of Israel. 
An introductory chapter deals largely with the bearing of archaeological results 
upon Old Testament study; though necessarily it is far from complete. Chap. i deals 
briefly with the nature of the Old Testament records, then in a series of five chapters 
the principal events from Moses to Ezra are set forth in the briefest possible form. 
There is nothing new in the book, as it aims to set down only the points that have 
been well established by criticism. In some cases, notably with respect to early 
Babylonian chronology, the latest findings have not been followed. 

On the whole the book is very readable and may well fill a place for the lay reader 
who wishes to gain some familiarity with the Old Testament as viewed by modern 


investigators. 
D. E. T. 


RICHARDSON, Ernest CusHinc. Biblical Libraries. A Sketch of Library 
History from 3400 B.C. to 150 A.D. Princeton: University Press, 1914. 
Xvi+252 pages. $1.25. 

This book opens with an introductory chapter of 35 pages, which sets out to prove 
that a library is a library, so that the author may have a lively theme for the remainder 
of the book. After reading the pages of the work, one sees in every age, from the 
dawn of civilization down through New Testament times, most elaborate and well- 
organized collections of books, housed in splendid library rooms, private as well as 
public, sacred as well as secular. A lively imagination supplies at every stage those 
elements which sober facts fail to provide. 

The title is misleading since the book covers more non-biblical than biblical 
material, and deals with the book collections of every people who in any way touched 
the life of the Jewish people. 

Among these various peoples, the author concludes, the temples had extensive 
archives; these contained primarily temple business records including letters, but also 
private business documents, contracts, deeds, wills, etc., while private business firms 
kept their own collections of records in their own counting-rooms; the temple schools 
had sign lists, exercises, etc., and hundreds if not thousands of religious texts were to be 
found both in the schools and in the temple area. It is with the purpose of substantiat- 
ing the foregoing statements that the author has brought together the materials of 
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the book and placed his far-fetched interpretation upon them. The book is an 
array of materials regarding books and book materials and book depositories in many 
ages, but its style is not smooth and some serious typographical errors have not been 
corrected. The author allows his quarrel with the Assyriologists and even with 
modern biblical thought to obtrude itself too prominently in many places. 

D. E. T. 


E.tmstize, W. A. L., AND SKINNER, Joun. Isaiah XL-LXVI. Cambridge: 
University Press, 1914. xxxiv-+137 pages. 15s. 6d. net. 


This little book is the second volume on Isaiah in the series “The Revised Version, 
edited for the Use of Schools.” It goes without saying that the work is thorough and 
probably as helpful as it can be made to the reader who must confine his researches 
almost exclusively to the English text. The notes on the text are more than reasonably 
full. 

Interest centers in the Introduction. The authors seem to be loath to make a 
clear-cut division of this section of Isaiah at the end of chap. 55. This they finally do 
in a short section, though one reads the greater part of the Introduction with the very 
clear impression that the whole section is the work of one author. 

The authors feel that the Servant passages are best explained by a synthesis of the 
two principal views regarding them, viz., the individualistic and the nationalistic, 
and even the third view of the Servant section as a “righteous section” is not to be 
excluded. Thus the Servant may represent Israel, “not in some sense, but in many 
senses.”” The Servant passages are held to be the work of the same author as chaps. 
40-55 as a whole. 

D. E. T. 


K6nic, Epvarp. Das antisemitische Hauptdogma. Bonn: Weber, 1914. 
64 pages. 

The agitation on the subject of “Antisemitism” has produced considerable liter- 
ature within the last ten years. Writers upon the theme have essayed to find its 
roots in Old Testament times, in the so-called antagonism between Judah and Israel, 
or the Jews and their neighbors. Kénig vigorously combats such an idea, and properly 
discredits and defeats the contentions of its advocates. The present “ Antisemitic”’ 
attitude has no corresponding phase, either in the Old Testament or in New Testament 
times. It belongs to later areas. - 


CueyneE, T. K. Fresh Voyages on Unfrequented Waters. London: A. & C. 

Black, 1914. xxii+176 pages. 5s. net. 

We are becoming accustomed to the prolific crop of books from the pen of Pro- 
fessor Cheyne. The Mines of Isaiah was a work on his researches, mainly on proper 
names, and this is a continuation of that book. He begins with Haggai and Zech- 
ariah and concludes the Old Testament in thirteen chapters and the New Testament 
in six. The territory around which nearly all the narratives revolve is North Arabia, 
and the magical name which lies concealed in some code form in many of the proper 
names found in his ‘“‘voyages” is Yerahme’el. The so-called “discoveries” of the 
author are merely conjectures, mere juggling with letters and words, but, like a dice- 
thrower with loaded dice, he knows exactly the result ahead of him. As an example: 
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“‘ Bethlehem is merely a record that here in olden times was a settlement of N. Arabians; 
in short, Lehem is . . . . but a witty popular modification of Yerahme’el.” With 
all his acute mental display in disposing of difficulties, and in pure conjecture to fit 
his North Arabian Yerahme’elites, the author occasionally makes a valid point worth 
considering. ‘“‘Boldness’” is not the word to characterize his attitude, but rather 
recklessness, and little regard for anything except his theories. ~ 


DausE, J. Die gegenwirtige Krisis in der alttestamentlichen Kritik. Giessen: 

Tépelmann, 1914. 30 pages. Pf. 4o. 

Wiener’s attacks on the Wellhausen theory of the origin of the Pentateuch have 
their echo in Germany. Dahse goes so far as to say that the appearance of different 
names of God as found in the J and E documents are not marks of different docu- 
ments. They may be theoretically due to the divisions of the Septuagint and of the 
Hebrew text which stood at the basis of the Septuagint into Sedarim, and of the 
Massoretic Text at a later time into Parashim. -_ 


Wiener, H.M. The Pentateuchal Text. A Reply to Dr. Skinner. London: 
Stock, 1914. 6s. 
A reprint from the Bibliotheca Sacra, April, 1914, pp. 218-68, in reply to Skinner’s 
articles in the Expositor (April to September, 1913). os 


K6nic, Epuvarp. Die moderne Pentateuchkritik und ihre neueste Bekimp- 

fung. Leipzig: Deichert, 1914. 106 pages. M. 280. 

Konig takes up the gauntlet thrown down by the two pamphlets of Dahse and 
Wiener. He not only takes his stand on the modern view of the Peutateuch and by 
a mass of detail and painstaking investigation shows the weakness of their arguments, 
but presents also with equal care the strength of the modern view. On two points 
K®nig fortifies his position: (1) He proves the text-critical authority of the Massoretic 
Text in general, and especially with reference to the use of the divine names. (2) He 
investigates the text-critical authority of the Septuagint regarding these same divine 
names. 

The second and third parts of his brochure are the most convincing and valuable, 
for here he proves that Dahse’s theory that the names of God are variable elements is 
false. 

The pamphlet concludes with a sketch of the correct view of the Pentateuch as 
K6nig and the modern progressive school view it. It should have a salutary effect 
upon the superficial and rambling methods of such amateur critics as Wiener and 
Dahse. “ 


ScuwaB, JoHANN. Der Begriff der nefes in den heiligen Schriften des alten 
Testaments. Borna-Leipzig: Noske, 1913. x+103 pages. M. 4. 
Some of the best contributions to special themes in the Old Testament are made 

by such Doctor’s dissertations as this one on WD}, presented to the faculty at the 

University of Munich. Schwab was obliged to work in a well-cultivated field which 

had yielded an abundance of literary products. These he has most industriously 
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examined, and by his own acumen made some advance here and there over his prede- 
cessors: At the conclusion of his first chapter the author practically agrees with 
Briggs, that WH} was the “seat of the emotions and passions.” And the second, 
which discusses the animal life-principle in the word, finds that the Old Testament 
writers know no higher spiritual activities of 0}. When death comes this life- 
principle leaves the body; whether it goes to Sheol or ceases to exist is not solvable. 
The fourth division of his book discusses 779} and 11" as principles of life and spirit. 
The latter is that part of man reserved for the higher spiritual activities in contrast 
with the animal principles of 0D}. The similar or same meaning attributed to these 
two terms is due to their occurrence in poetry, but their difference is marked in ordi- 
nary straightforward prose. This thesis is a good piece of thorough work with some 
notable independence of judgment. me 


Prrtet, M.L. Le Palais de Darius 1°”. Paris: Geuthner, 1914. 106 pages. 
Fr. 5. 


M. L. Pillet (architecte diplémé par le gouvernement) presents a simple account of 
the excavation of the palace of Darius I (522-486 B.c.) at Susa, intended primarily 
as a guidebook for visitors to the Salon des Artistes Francais interested in archaeology. 
Before taking up his main subject the author gives a brief description of the site and 
environs of Susa, the biblical Shushan, and mentions the important work of explora- 
tion carried on by Loftus and others before the visit of M. de Morgan to Persia in 1889- 
91, which resulted in the formation, in 1897, of the Délégation scientifique en Perse. 
Among the earliest and best known finds of this expedition were the stela on which 
is engraved the Code of Hammurabi and the Stela of Victory of Naram-Sin. The 
scientific publication of the matter here treated in a popular manner is to form a vol- 
ume of the Mémoires de la délégation en Perse, to appear “in the course of the year.” 
It will probably throw much light upon the Book of Esther. 2: 


OLD TESTAMENT AND SEMITICS 


CHAPMAN, A. T., AND STREANE, A. W. The Book of Leviticus in the Revised 
Version with Introduction and Notes. [The Cambridge Bible for Schools 
and Colleges.| Cambridge: University Press, 1914. Ix+195 pages. 
35. 


Mr. Chapman, to whom we owe the excellent Introduction to the Pentateuch 
included in “The Cambridge Bible,”’ as well as the larger part of the present volume, 
died in December, 1913, leaving this work incomplete. Mr. Streane completed the 
preparation of the book and saw it through the press. It is an excellent piece of work, 
such as we have learned to expect from the recent issues of this very useful series. 
The introduction is full and comprehensive, taking up in turn the name and contents, 
the sources and literary structure, the analysis, the origin and meaning of sacrifice, and 
the religious value of Leviticus. In the latter section, from the pen of Dr. Streane, 
there is a little too much of the old type of interpretation which sought to find in all 
the details of the sacrificial ritual significant foreshadowings of the sacrificial death of 
Jesus. The religious value of Leviticus, to the modern man at least, must be sought 
along a different line. Supplementary notes by way of Appendixes yield much further 
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information upon the literary structure of Leviticus, the Priestly code, the relation of 
the Holiness Code to Ezekiel’s legislation, the wave-offering, and Azazel. A very 
good bibliography increases the usefulness of the book. The comments really explain 
where explanation is possible, and are based on adequate knowledge of the archaeology 
of the elaborate ritual. 

J. M. P.S. 


Houpat, Ators. Die religidsen und sittlichen Ideen des Spruchbuches. [Scripta 
Pontificii Instituti Biblici.] Rom: Verlag des Papstl. Bibel-Instituts, 
1914. Xxxviii+261 pages. $4.50. 

The post-exilic character of the Book of Proverbs as set forth by most of the 
progressive critics of the day does not go unchallenged. The Catholic biblical critics 
are attacking the position with considerable vehemence. Hudal has laid down his 
proposition at the very outset of his investigations; and it is after he has read widely 
and on both sides of the problem. He says, “Catholic Bible-investigation holds 
fast to the pre-exilic origin of the collections of Proverbs” (p. 11). He isin substantial 
agreement with the positions of his coreligionists Zschokke, Cornely, and Calmet. 

In pursuit of his investigations to fortify his position he readily brushes aside 
all traces of Greek and Persian influence, and finds no valid argument for the post- 
exilic redaction of Proverbs. He finds no ground for any intimate relation between 
the Hebrew "91 and the Greek co¢és (pp. 80-84). Their fundamental difference 
lies in the fact that Proverbs deals with action, but Greek philosophy with speculation. 

In the treatment of the ethical conceptions of the Proverbs he discloses what 
seems to him the connection of these ideas with the law. Neither here nor in the 
eschatological thoughts of the author or authors of Proverbs does Hudal find any trace 
of the piety of post-exilic times. Rather there is in the Book of Proverbs a certainty 
that early in the endeavors of Israel there grew up a practical philosophy, based on the 
everyday experience of the people, colored, however, by their theocratic ideas, which 
did not entirely ignore the Law. 

While recognizing the work of the last quarter-century, the author is wholly 
unmoved by it. The concluding sentence of his book combined with a quotation 
from Kautzsch (DB, extra Vol., p. 729) settles the problem of the date of Proverbs, 
and estimates its literary value thus: “‘ Proverbs belongs among the pre-exilic literature 
of Israel as ‘one of the sublimest monuments of the religion of Israel.’” 

Pr. 


NEW TESTAMENT 


Carré, Henry Beacu. Paul’s Doctrine of Redemption. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1914. 175 pages. $1.25. 

In this volume Dr. Carré, professor of biblical theology and English exegesis, 
Vanderbilt University, has raised his voice clearly and distinctly against the growing 
tendency to regard Paul as dominated by the Jewish-eschatological thought of his 
day, and incidentally against the sacrificial conception of Christ’s death. Having 
in mind Schweitzer’s emphasis upon the eschatological character of early Christianity, 
Carré says that, although the eschatological element was an important item in Paul’s 
thought, it does not furnish us the key to unlock the central treasure of his world- 
philosophy. The eschatological is only the last stage. “To look at the end without 
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having regard to the beginning as well as to the period between the beginning and the 
end is to misunderstand Paul.” 

Man’s salvation is a chapter of cosmic history. In this cosmic history sin and 
death play a large part. They are to be classed among the principalities and powers. 
The cosmic struggle is not a struggle between the powers of the devil and men, but 
between the powers and God. The question is: ‘How shall God overthrow this 
victory of Sin and Death?” All fleshly beings have proved inferior in strength to 
these superhuman powers. The resurrection of Jesus after his death was God’s first 
decisive victory over sin and death. The redeeming work of Jesus was thus dynamic 
and cosmic in its effect. The cosmic triumph of Christ over sin and death breaks 
the absolute dominion of these powersovermen. Through faith the Christian is united 
with the cosmic Redeemer and has at his command the power of God; through love 
he gives expression to this power; through hope he is enabled to rise above his present 
adversities. 

A brief but good bibliography and a Scripture index complete the book. It is 
somewhat strange to find that Deissmann’s Paulus, a book so similar in many of its 
conclusions, is not mentioned even in the bibliography. That the conclusions of the 
book are new to the scholarly world could not of course be asserted. In fact we 
wonder why the author stopped short at certain points. We note only three of 
these: ‘‘No actor ever suited the word to the action or the action to the word more 
perfectly than Paul suited his figures of speech” (p. 76). Yet in speaking of redemption 
the author labors under great difficulty because of unwillingness to see that redemption 
is a figure of speech intended primarily as a vehicle for a single thought, namely, the 
joy of the life of freedom. Again, “Paul’s philosophy was practical not academic” 
(p. 12). There is great need of a book which shall consistently treat Paul’s letters 
as practical, which shall say that even Romans is a record of a personal conflict in 
which the risen Jesus proved a timely ally. Paul’s aim was not so much to explain as 
to persuade. Thirdly, although the significance of the death and resurrection of 
Christ is not ethical but cosmic, faith is defined as an enlistment with Christ in the 
cosmic struggle, and hope is described as helping us to live such a life as will stand the 
test of the Judgment Day. This is practically saying that Paul conceived of the 
Christian life as a struggle to prepare ourselves to meet the Judgment. Yea, we even 
find a fairly complete idea of hell and the punishment of the wicked. Could the 
author have been influenced by a desire to make Paul’s idea of the Christian life 
accord with Jesus’ idea of it? 

But these minor matters do not mar the beauty of this unified and clearly written 
presentation. It is to be recommended as a book which will greatly help toward the 
new and saner understanding of Paul’s conception of the death of Christ and hasten 
the day when Paulinism, that wonderful sarcophagus, shall be pried open far enough 
to give us a glimpse of the living Paul who has been so long entombed therein. 


B. W. R. 


ANDERSON, FREDERICK Lincotn. The Man of Nazareth. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1914. 226 pages. $1.00. 

The literary quality and the reverent approach combine to make this sketch of 
the ministry of Jesus a welcome and inspiring help in the devotional life of minister or 
layman. It is a “treatment of the most important problems about Jesus and his 
career .... from the viewpoint of Jesus himself.” These “problems” do not 
include any phase of any miraculous elements in the ministry. 
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The handling of the question of Jesus’ consciousness of messiahship is character- 
istic of the suggestive and charming treatment throughout the book. Jesus acknowl- 
edged his messiahship at his trial. Yes, he had known of it at Caesarea Philippi. 
Yes, and he had been conscious of it at baptism. In fact before baptism, clear back 
into his early boyhood, we can trace consciousness of sonship. That sonship was 
always felt in a unique way because of his unique sinlessness. His sinlessness can be 
proved in “incontestable” fashion as follows: ‘‘The higher a man’s moral and spiritual 
standard, the surer he is to see and confess his sinfulness and shortcomings. The 
greatest saints, like Paul, Jonathan Edwards, and John Wesley, have felt their sin 
most acutely. Now all will acknowledge that Jesus was a man of exquisite moral 
feeling... .. He never seems to have been conscious of any sin” (p. 44). So the 
boy lived in daily communion with his Father. Isaiah’s prophecies of the purity and 
joy of messianic times, he felt were completely fulfilled in his own heart. So in a 
natural and charming way the conviction of messiahship grew as fast as the boy grew. 
“With this treasure in his heart, Jesus looked out of happy eyes upon the world of 
men about him. He observed the motives and conduct of his brothers and sisters, of 
the men and women of Nazareth... . . They had no idea that this quiet, good boy 
was to make the name of his obscure town known on all the continents and through 
all the centuries” (p. 51). The boy saw that their life and happiness were spoiled by 
sin and selfishness. He was impatient to bring men into the same communion with 
God which he possessed. This impatience increased until his baptism released his 
energies. 

In chap. iv, “How Jesus Handled Messianism,” the “clouds of heaven” are 
explained as metaphor, and the catastrophic appearance of the Kingdom is likened 
to the birth of a child. ‘Gradual growth often ends in a catastrophic consummation.” 
In chap. v, “How Jesus Handled Legalism,” Jesus’ love for the Old Testament is 
reconciled with his abrogation of its precepts by the statement that Jesus looked 
upon it, not as a legal code, but as a book of religion. In the last chapter, “The 
Finality of Jesus,” the treatment is likewise suggestive and helpful: “Jesus grows 
on the world. The more men study him, the more he impresses them.” 

A brief outline of Jesus’ ministry (three and a half years in length) and an index 
contribute to the usefulness of this book, which ranks with any that has been published 
in recent years as a help to the adult Bible student or church member to whom Jesus 
may have seemed unreal or distant. B. W. R. 


ScHAEFFER, WittiAM C. The Supreme Revelation. Studies in the Synoptic 
Teaching of Jesus. New York and Chicago: Revell, 1914. 311 pages. 
$1.50. 

This volume contains the Swander Lectures of the year 1913 delivered at Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania, by Dr. Schaeffer, who is professor of New Testament science in 
the Theological Seminary of the Reformed Church, Lancaster. The volume is more 
careful and scholarly than its title would perhaps indicate. He states his problem: 
“Tt is to ascertain just what Jesus was and what he taught” (p. 30). He analyzes the 
sources to the point of the doubly attested sayings. He rightly rejects as inadequate 
the ordinary way of reconstructing the Logia out of the discourse material common to 
Matthew and Luke. He systematizes his material around Jesus’ conception of the 
Kingdom of God. He studies in successive chapters Jesus’ ideas of God, Man, the 
Kingdom, the Founder, the Founding of the Kingdom, the Citizens, the Life, the 
Development, the Consummation of the Kingdom. 
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In the conception of God, Jesus’ originality consists “in this, that he first of all 
apprehended in his own experience all that is involved in the ethical content of God’s 
Fatherhood.” The inestimable worth of man is based upon the fact that “man 
created in the image of God, fitted by nature to live in communion and fellowship 
with him, by responding to his love, will by and by attain unto that for which he was 
created.”” Was Jesus eschatological in his teaching concerning the Kingdom? The 
discussion of this question is not wholly satisfactory. ‘The primary and fundamental 
conception of the Kingdom is the reign of God in the heart of men.” In his teaching 
concerning himself as the Founder, Jesus definitely claimed messiahship (p. 184). 
In the chapter on the founding of the Kingdom, the author is inclined to accept the 
whole passage Matt. 16:18, 19, “Thou art Peter,” etc. “The rock denotes Peter, but 
not Peter simply as an individual, but as the embodiment of the faith which he had 
just confessed”’ (p. 213). In the life of the Kingdom, pure morality consists of loyalty 
to (1) fellow-men, (2) family, (3) state. The chief feature in the consummation of the 
Kingdom is the separation of the good and the bad. The last words of the volume are 
“weeping and gnashing of teeth.” 

We could have wished for a careful discussion of the nature of parable and of the 
relation of parable to teaching. The brief words about the Book of Enoch, the rela- 
tion of which to the teaching of Jesus is “beyond dispute” (p. 84), whets the reader’s 
appetite for more. We could have wished a chapter or at least a section on Pharisaism 
or on the ethical teaching of the rabbis. But what we do have in the book is excellent 
as a plain, straightforward presentation. The author need not apologize for “another 


book on the teaching of Jesus.” 
B. W. R. 


PEETERS, PAauL. LEvangiles apocryphes. II. L’Evangile de Venfance. Rédac- 
tions syriaques, arabe et arméniennes. Traduites et annotées. (Textes 
et documents pour l’étude historique du Christianisme.) Paris: Picard, 
1914. lix+330 pages. Fr. 3.50. 

Peeters’ book consists chiefly of translations into French of the Arabic Gospel 
of the Infancy and the Armenian Book of the Infancy of Christ. He has prepared an 
improved text of the Arabic which it is his purpose to publish. For the Armenian he 
has followed the most complete, which is by no means the worst, of the several texts 
available. These two documents are descended from the same ancient Gospel of the 
Infancy. The Armenian was developed from a Syrian amplification of it, which in the 
sixth century passed into Armenian and in that version afterward became very popu- 
lar. Another form of the ancient document after successive abridgment and expansion 
in Syrian and Arabic hands, including the incorporation into it of a number of miracles 
of the Virgin Mary, developed into the Arabic text here translated. There is an 
extended introduction dealing with the manuscripts and literary problems involved, 


as well as notes, indexes, and appendixes. 
E. J. G. 
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